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American 
Notes. 


The General Theological 
Library on Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, sends books to min- 
isters in New England without postage 
charges. About 1700 country ministers of 
all Christian denominations took advantage 
of this privilege last year, borrowing nearly 
19,000 books. This was an average of 
eleven books per minister. 


The University of Wisconsin is the 
latest American university to send its mis- 
sionary to China. Mr. John L. Childs of 
Peking is its representative. He is sup- 
ported by alumni, students and faculty of 
the university. The following American 
universities and colleges have now their 
workers in China: Yale, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Purdue, Teachers College (Columbia), 
Northwestern, Kansas Agricultural, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, Washington and Lee, Williams, 
Vassar, and Wisconsin. 


Mr. Rosenwald is setting a Christian 
example in the way to treat colored 
people. In the firm of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., of which he is the guiding spirit, over 
a thousand colored men and women are 
employed, and during the war the number 
ran up to fifteen hundred. “These colored 
girls,’ he said at a recent address at 
Tuskegee, “are making a splendid record, 
and they are not doing the cheaper grades 
of clerical work.” 


George Willis Cooke is a Unitarian of 
the Greater Boston area who has pub- 
lished a volume on “The Social Evolu- 
tion of Religion.” He finds “the real 
expression of God in the evolution of hu- 
manity, in its progress through the ages.” 
“The conception of God as father rests 
on a theory of the family largely outgrown.” 

Prof. Dodson discusses this book. He 


’ in the schools. 


insists that God is the God of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
teaching of Jesus. God is in humanity, but 
not to be identified with humanity. “A 
purely immanental view which equates God 
with humanity leaves us nothing higher 
than humanity to worship. But we cannot 
worship either ourselves or other people.” 
Then ,he describes the essence of Mr. 
Cooke’s view of God: “God is nothing ob- 
jective. He is merely an idea in the mind. 
He does not exist, although for pragmatic 
purposes it is well to act as if He did.” 

Such is the conclusion to which one 
Unitarian minister has come, and those of 
his religious connection who hold to a more 
Christian view he speaks of as “entangled 
in the cobwebs of theology.” 


The socialist party papers constantly 
advertise for places in public schools 
for red ticket socialists, and school boards 
in socialist control place socialist teachers 
There is a National Socialist 
Teachers’ Bureau which carries on this 
activity. In view of this fact it is worth 
while quoting what one of the moderate 
socialists, Mr. John Spargo, has written on 
the attitude of socialism towards the teach- 
ing of religion: 

“Whether the socialist régime could tol- 
erate the existence of elementary schools 
other than its own, such as privately con- 
ducted kindergartens and schools, religious 
schools, etc., is questionable. Probably not. It 
would probably not content itself with refus- 
ing to permit religious doctrine or ideas to 
be taught in its schools, but would go further, 
and as the natural protector of the child 
guard its independence of thought in later 
life as far as possible by forbidding reli- 
gious teaching of any kind in school for 
children up to a certain age. Beyond that 
age religious education in all other than the 
public schools would be freely permitted.” 
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The successor to President William 
Goodell Frost in the presidency of Berea 
College is Dr. Wm. J.- Hutchins, formerly 
professor of homiletics in Oberlin and pas- 
tor of a Presbyterian church in Brooklyn. 
In 1917 Dr. Hutchins won a prize of $5000 
for the best formulation of a code of 
morals. This was offered by the National 
Institute for Moral Instruction, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and fifty-three writers competed. 


It has been announced to the Com- 


mittee of Congress investigating Japa- 
nese immigration that there are at pres- 
ent no less than seventy-six Buddhist 
temples in California. 


At the recent missionary meeting of 
the Moody Church, Chicago, sixty-one 
thousand dollars were contributed. <A 
Bible class of about a hundred business 
and working women pledged $8000. One of 
these women, earning her living washing, 
gave $200, and a seamstress contributed 
$250. One hundred and ninety-five young 
people volunteered for the foreign field. 


The late Mr. John T. Stone of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, 
was a leading layman of the Methodist 
Church. When he died the Baltimore Sun, 
the most important paper of the city, de- 
voted its leading editorial to an account of 
his life. And this is what it said: 

“Tt is a joy and a delight to contemplate 
such a life. In this day of’cynical selfish- 
ness the story of a clean, upright, whole- 
some and benevolent manhood, in which 
genuine good will went hand in hand always 
with genuine good works, comes to us like 
sunshine after clouds. His life has been a 
benefaction to Baltimoré and to thousands 
of lives outside of it, materially and morally. 
He was a Christian who went back straight 
to the religion of Jesus Christ. A life 
like this is worth all the creeds ever formu- 
lated, all the sermons ever preached. If 
the church wants to know how to conquer 
the world let it pray God to help it produce 
more John T. Stones.” 

Yet the Baltimore Sun was often on the 
other side from Mr. Stone on moral ques- 
tions. 


A revival is going on in the Bethel 
Italian Mission in Portland, Maine. The 
services which began on Palm Sunday 
have been so thronged that hundreds have 
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crowded into the auditorium before open- 
ing time to be sure of seats. The Italian 
vice consul attended various services, and 
the entire Italian colony has been stirred 
by the meetings. Forty-one conversions 
have already been reported. Orie Italian 
woman who has been a bitter enemy of 
the mission for eleven years has been ‘so 
completely converted that she appears every 
night with a fresh Italian woman with her. 


Mr. Roger Babson has established a 
school for training business executives at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. It is a two years’ 
course, and the price of tuition is $2000. 
Because of conclusions which Mr. Babson 
has been able to draw in a study of the 
careers of successful men of affairs, he has 
decided to admit ministers’ sons for the 
bare cost of board and room. This is a 
new tribute to the value of Christian train- 
ing in the manse. 


A plea for hospital extension on the 
part of Protestants is made by Mr. E. S. 
Muckley in the World Call. He tells us 
that the Roman church in the United States 
has hospital capacity for its own member- 
ship of 17,549,324 and for 5,264,790 besides, 
while Protestantism with its membership of 
24,364,316 has capacity for only 10,476,656. 
In other words, the Catholics provide for 
a population equal to 130 per cent of their 
membership, the Protestant churches for 
only 43 per cent of their membership. He 
further affirms that Protestant church hos- 
pitals are obliged, for want of room, to 
turn away about 1000 sick persons daily. 
Of the seven thousand American hospitals 
one half are under Roman Catholic auspices, 
and less than one tenth are conducted by 
evangelical churches. 

The two hundred and _ twenty-five 
Y. W. C. A. cafeterias of the country 
served in the year past from 300 to 3000 
persons daily. This means of course mil- 
lions yearly. 


More Regard- 
ing Catholic 
Missions. 


Mr. Floyd Keeler, the 
promoter of foreign mis- 
sions in the Roman church, 
is urging the education of 
Roman Catholic children in this direction. 
After describing the children’s collections 
in his former church (the Protestant Epis- 
copal) he says: “If our Catholic school 
children did proportionately as well as the 
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Episcopalian they would raise about as much 
for missions as the whole American Cath- 
olic population raised a few years ago.” So 
_he is urging the canalisation of pennies 
‘from the 1,500,000 children in parochial 
schools, from the children in orphanages, 
private academies, etc. This money would, 
he thinks, provide for the support of mis- 
sion schoals, of catechists, and of pagan 
babies in the orphanages of the various mis- 
sionary orders. 


The Catholic Missionary School in 


Omaha has just despatched its first 
twelve representatives to China, all with 
distinctively Irish names. The announced 
plan is to place a thousand American Cath- 
olic missionaries in China in ten years. 
Would that it were a truly evangelic move- 
ment in the Roman church! But it can 
hardly be so appraised. The Extension 
Magazine publishes a record of gifts for 
Catholic missions. Here are some of the 
items: altars for foreign missions, $200; 
missionary mass kit, $150; vestments, $217; 
statue, $40; chalice and ciborium, $36; sta- 
tions of the cross, $90.80; more statues and 
more vestments, as if China were not full 
of statues and vestments,—the parapher- 
nalia of Buddhism and Taoism! 


Missions among 
the Italians 
in America. 


Father Palmieri, a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman 
who has been in the 
United States, writes in 
the Vita Nuova of Rome concerning the 
status of Italian Catholics in American 
cities. This he describes as “truly dis- 
astrous.” 

“Ttalian Catholicism in America is dis- 
organized, an immense flock of sheep with- 
out shepherds. Our religious forces are, 
alas! in full dissolution. Protestants multi- 
ply churches, conventions, committees, pas- 
tors, philanthropic works, to illuminate with 


the pure light of the gospel the Italians. 


sunk in darkness. There is a practical 
apostasy of millions of Catholic Italians.” 

The Baptist of Chicago cites an incident 
which illustrates the far-reaching results 
of missions among these people. Signor 
Marco Culva is a prominent member of the 
Italian parliament, and—what will be no 
less interesting to members of a great 
American Catholic organization,—a lineal 
descendant of Christopher Columbus. He 
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is a Piedmontese, wealthy and influential, 
and a patriot who served with distinction 
in the late war. 

Severely wounded, he was brought to a 


hospital and placed in a bed next to a 


young reservist, Mr. Fiammaggiante, who 
had returned to Italy from America to take 
his place in the Italian army. Culva, as 
it happened, was exceedingly embittered 
against both God and man’ because of the 
treachery of his wife, who had disappeared 
some years previously with a French officer. 
He expressed himself in this fashion to the 
young Italian-American, and the latter gave 
him his New Testament, insisting that if 
he read it hatred would die out of his 
heart and the love of Christ enter instead. 

The Italian statesman took and read the 
unknown book, and the final upshot was 
that he became a member of the Walden- 
sian Church in Rome. Mr. Fiammaggiante 
was converted to Christ in an Italian mis- 
sion in New Britain, Connecticut. 


The Deterioration Someone has. de- 
of the Moving scribed the movie play 
Picture. as “canned drama,” 
with an intimation 
that it is more rancid than the living stage 
itself. Yet the latter has not been purist. 
In Winter’s “Life of Booth” is a letter in 
which the great tragedian remarks: 
“My knowledge of the modern drama is 
so very meagre that I never permit my 
wife or daughter to witness a play without 
previously ascertaining its character. While 
the theatre is permitted to be a mere shop 
for gain, open to every huckster of im- 
moral gimcracks, there is no other way 
to discriminate between the pure and the 
base than through the experience of others.” 
Dr. Twombley of St. James Church, 
Lancaster, Pa,, speaking in Boston under 
the auspices of the Watch and Ward Soci- 
ety, told plain truths about the degeneracy 
of the movies and the dangers from its 
lustful propaganda. The National Board 
of Review in New York is, he insists, prac- 
tically in the hands of the moving-picture 
manufacturers, and its censorship purposely 
futile. In 178 films examined some time 
ago the Pennsylvania Board of Censors 
made 1108 eliminations for indecency. The 
National Board considering the same 178 
recommended 41 eliminations only. 
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In sixteen films which the. Pennsylvania 
board condemned entirely as totally unfit 
for public exhibition, the national board 
made only two minor eliminations, and all 
these films went over the country without 
let or hindrance. In Madras the. Theda 
Bara pictures were advertised throughout 
the city, but before production were ordered 
off the stage by the heathen censor. Yet 
these vampire films go their way through 
our American cities and towns corrupting 
the schoolboys who all know when Theda 
comes to town. 

Dr. Twombley finds “a strain of delib- 
erate and intentional rottenness for gain, 
pouring its subtle uncensored filth into the 
minds and hearts of ninety per cent of the 
children of the country. Never has the 
movie peril been more acute; never have 
the promoters been so active in suppressing 
all attempts to form new boards of cen- 
‘sorship.” Only four states have such boards. 
The Pennsylvania board is cordially hated 
by the movie men, yet it is anything but 
puritanical, some thirty-two per cent of the 
films it passes dealing with immoral situa- 
tions, twenty per cent with murders, twenty- 
seven per cent with robberies, blackmail and 
other crimes. 

The movie interests are defiant. The 
Church Federation of Indiana fought the 
Sunday movie bill, and won. Nevertheless 
the movies run in violation of law. The 
Federation has sent out a questionnaire and 
discovered that whereas before the defeat 
of the permissive bill thirty-two cities and 
towns in Indiana ran Sunday movie shows, 
in April, 1920, forty-two had these illegal 
performances. 


A Neglected 
Island. 


Santo Domingo is a mu- 
lattow state, bit sblatti ais 
negro to the finger tips, so 
much so that only since 1899 have white 
men been able to hold land or acquire cit- 
izenship there. The Haitians, while sup- 
posed to be Roman Catholic, are so little 
interested that hardly a third attend church. 
It has not been possible to train Haitian 
priests to any extent, and the clergy on the 
island are almost wholly French. 

Of the $340,000 appropriated for educa- 
tion a large part has fallen in past years 
to political grafters. One can imagine the 
state of the schools. The story is told by 
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an American officer of a woman coming to 
draw her pay as school mistress. When 
she signed her receipt she did it with a 
cross, explaining that she could not write. 
“She was teacher of reading, not of writ- 
ing.” 

The American convention with Haiti ar- 
ranged for development of roads, sanita- 
tion, postal system, etc., but made no provi- 
sion for schools, strange to say,—unless 
this means clerico-political influences in the 
United States which would not look with 
favor on the establishment of a public school 
system in Haiti such as we have built up 
in the Philippines. Certainly a capable 
French-speaking superintendent of schools 
sent from Louisiana has been constantly 
blocked in his efforts to develop a school 
system there. 

Voodooism, with the sacrifice of a child 
and a kind of black mass, still exists clandes- 
tinely. The heart of the child is taken out, 
and its blood drunk. Voodooism is said 
to leave its devotees’ faces stamped with 
a peculiar devilish expression. 

The most important mission work on 
the island is that of Mr. L’Herisson, a 
Haitian Baptist. From his center at Jacmel 
he oversees twenty-seven stations and four 
day schools, all of which are self-support- 
ing, the preaching being done by laymen. 
The Jamaica Baptists contribute to this 
work, also the American negroes of the 
Lot-Carey Missionary Society. 

There are twenty thousand English-speak- 
ing negroes in. the Dominican Republic, 
drawn from the English islands and chiefly 
Protestant, who need leadership. Also num- 
bers of half-breeds, a fruit of the recent 
American occupation. : 

One of the few bright spots in the situa- 
tion is the educational work in Santo Do- 
mingo (not Haiti,) carried on by an Ameri- 
can army officer, Colonel Lane, now minister 
of education. This admirable man has won 
the devoted codperation of the teachers of 
the country and the love of the school chil- 
dren. One of his most effective institutions 
is a reform school, where tough little boys, 
beggars and “wharf rats” are being trans- 
formed into prospective good citizens and 
skilled carpenters, tailors and shoemakers. 
A system of rural schools is being organized 
as rapidly as possible, and gardens planted 
in connection with them. Twenty-five Porto 
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Ricans, trained in agriculture, have been 
brought over to lead in this agricultural 
education of the Haitian youth. There is 
a tremendous speeding up of primary educa- 


_ tion, the enrolment having been doubled 


every year of the three years of the Amer- 
ican occupation. Old stables, jails and other 
buildings are being cleared out and impro- 
vised into school buildings. Colonel Lane’s 
objective is the instruction of the entire 
childhood of the island in reading and 
writing. 

In this he is making straight in the desert 
a highway for the colporteurs of the Bible 
Society. 


The Applicability 
of Christ’s Apoca- 


The July Alilantic 
publishes an article 


lyptic Teaching to by Dr. George A. 
Current History. Gordon in which 
Christ’s teaching 


concerning last things is characterized as 
“poor apocalyptic nonsense, discredited by 
the course of history.” The writer (with 
Matthew Arnold) refuses to believe it 
representative of Christ’s thought; rather, 
“a confused version of the mind of Jesus 
which the disciples were responsible for.” 

“Fis disciples, let it be fairly stated, were 
incapable of comprehending their Teacher 
and His message. They read that message 
in the light.of their education, habits of 
thought, beliefs, hopes, world views.” 

The answer to this is obvious. The in- 
tellectual environments of Jesus were pre- 
cisely those of the disciples. Consequently 
His disciples would be better able to under- 
stand Him than those who live today in 
wholly different mental climates. Further- 
more, if the disciples were untrustworthy 
reporters of Jesus in one great field of His 
teaching, they are hardly to be trusted in 
others. Hence the whole ground of belief 
is cut from under our feet, and the dykes 
are pierced for a flood of varying personal 
interpretations. 

But is the apocalyptic teaching of our 
Lord discredited by the course of history, 
least of all by current history? 

An optimistic liberal, Dr. Moore of Har- 
yard, writing within a stone’s throw of 
the Atlantic offices, is indeed startled by 
the crashings of the present world cat- 
aclysm, but comforts himself with the 
thought that this represents after all but 


“an episode.” Bishop Gore, reviewing his 
book, interprets the cataclysm as really 
apocalyptic. 


Bishop Gore’s 
Opinion. 


He gravely outlines his 
forebodings as follows: 

“For myself I find it 
very difficult to feel sure that the collapse 
of civilization over the whole of Russia, 
Poland, Germany, Austria and Turkey, the 
plunging of vast areas into semi-starvation, 
the breaking up of all authority over half 
a world and its weakening over the greater 
part of the rest of the world, may not 
prove to be something much more than an 
episode,—may not be letting loose of forces 
which will change the tendencies of the 
world in very fundamental ways. Nor can 
I feel sure that the world is not over a 
large area of its life going to reject Christ. 

“Of course a Christian is bound to be 
a radiant optimist as to the last issue of 
things, but he is not at all bound to be 
an optimist as to the process by which this 
issue is to be reached. Has he not listened 
to that strange question, When the Son of 
man cometh shall He find the faith on the 
earth? 
- “Certainly in the war the judgments of 
the Lord have been in the world, but it 
does not seem as if the world had thereby 
learned righteousness or were the least im- 
pressed with the fear of the Lord which 
is the beginning of wisdom. It seems to 
me today that there are so many antichrists 
that it is not easy to ignore the apocalyptic 
element in the New Testament. 

“The Christianity of St. Paul, nay, the 
teaching of our Lord Himself, is rooted 
in the Old Testament doctrine of God, the 
creator, the moral ruler of the world, the 
supreme and righteous judge. This is a 
doctrine which involves a tremendously 
stern view of sin, and lays tremendous 
restraint upon the lust and selfishness of 
men, and threatens disobedience, individual 
and social, with tremendous and inevitable 
judgments. Now I cannot feel sure that 
the whole of this fundamental doctrine is 
not in the process of being rejected over 
a great area of the modern world.” 


Unrest in Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Africa. the distinguished publicist 

and Oxford classicist, speak- 
ing in Manchester, declares that “the spirit 
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of unmixed hatred towards the existing 
world order, the spirit which rejoices in 
any widespread disaster which is also a 
disaster to the world’s rulers, is perhaps 
more rife today than it has been for a 
thousand years.” But the ominous thing 
is that this spirit is spreading. Of Africa 
he says: 

“T have read lately two long memoranda 
about Africa written independently by two 
people of great experience but of utterly 
different political experiences and habits of 
thought. Both agreed that symptoms in 
Africa pointed toward a movement of union 
among all the native races against their 
white governors, and both agreed that apart 
from particular oppressions and grievances 
the uniting forces were the two great reli- 
gions, Christianity and Islam, because both 
religions taught a doctrine utterly at vari- 
ance with the whole method and spirit of 
European dominion, the doctrine that men 
are immortal beings and their souls equal 
in the sight of God.” 


It is to be found 
in the current num- 
ber of the Hibbert 
Journal, and is from 
the pen of Professor Preserved Smith of 
Union Seminary. One of the clearest fea- 
tures of Christ’s teaching was that of the 
primacy of the relation to Himself. That 
took precedence of all other relations, and 
the good deeds of the Christian are only 
good in so far as they integrate themselves 
into allegiance to Christ. It is the giving 
of the cup of cold water in My name which 
wins Christ’s approval, the ministering to 
the least of these My brethren. Yet Profes- 
sor Smith can say: 

“It would be misreading the texts to 
assert that Jesus made loyalty to Himself 
the supreme virtue. He expressly declared 
that not every one who calls Him Lord 
should enter the kingdom, even though such 
a person had wrought miracles in His name. 
Citizenship in the kingdom belongs to those 
who do the will of the heavenly Father. 
And lest there should be any doubt on this 
point He declared that the test was loving 
service given not to Himself personally, 
but to any human being in need, to the 
least of these My brethren.” 

We suggest that this passage be put be- 


A Misinterpretation 
of an Obvious 
Teaching. 
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fore students in seminary and training 
school for the detection of the greatest 
possible number of interpretive sophisms in 
the setting of its rhetoric. 

The term “grace” has a pretty definite 
significance for those who have been saved 
by grace. It cannot be attenuated to any- 
thing like moral perfumery. But Professor 
Smith, writing of grace and truth, says: 
“What Paul means is that the divinity of 
Jesus is seen in His graciousness, His 
charm, His love of men..... The work of 
the minister of the gospel is to make ef- 
fective the divine contagion which com- 
municates this grace of Christ.” 


A Tribute from In stch, titles . as 
the Opposition. Quaker Oats, Hotel 
Puritan, and the like 


one detects the recognition which the world 
pays to sterling and genuine religion. One 
could hardly think of a hostelry named after 
Ignatius Loyola or Archbishop Laud, or of 
a breakfast food ticketed with the title 
Jesuit. Down in the heart of hearts men 
know and acknowledge the difference be- 
tween pure religion and corrupted. Even 
Life, the quintessence of triviality, which 
jeers unweariedly at Puritanism in verse 
and drawing, betrays at times its funda- 
mental respect for the Puritan. What 
could be further from Puritanism than a 
Hearst journal, yet we get this from the 
San Francisco Examiner: 

“We want our children to be Puritans 
in conduct. 

“We may hate Puritanism. It is the 
fashion to abuse the Puritans. Their lives 
undoubtedly were sombre, their opinions 
intolerant and their manners harsh. 

“But one thing about them we all admire 
is that they were just as severe upon them- 
selves as they were upon others. 

“And there isn’t a living man, not a per- 
vert, but would have his son as decent, as 
honest, straight, clean and upright as was 
any soldier in Miles Standish’s company.” 
In Germany. Professor Deissmann of 
_ Marburg, writing in the 
Constructive Review, tells us that in Ger- 
many the war contributed largely to a 
better understanding between the churches 
and mitigated religious contrasts. “I myself 
must confess that my attitude toward the 
German free churches has completely 
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Physical exercises at Camp Northfield. The tents are located in the pines 
at the right. 


changed. Others have had the same expe- 
rience. We no longer regard these small 
church bodies as sects in hostile opposition 
to our greater place within the confines of 
the Christian church at large, and no ob- 
jection can be raised if in hearty codpera- 
tion we vie with them in works of Chris- 
tian love.” 

Another indication of the drift towards 
closer relations between Christian churches 
is also mentioned by Dr. Deissmann. The 
celebration of the Reformation in 1917 gave 
rise to a German organization for research 
in which Protestant and Roman Catholic 
scholars alike join hands. This will consti- 
tute a united effort to throw light on the 
great periods of the Reformation and 
counter-reformation with the help of the 
best sources available. The state pledges 
the financial support of this unique under- 
taking. 

Under the chairmanship of the ministers 
of art, science and public education a com- 
mittee of twelve members has been ap- 
pointed, composed equally of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic scholars. An extraor- 
dinary appropriation of sixty thousand 
marks has been granted annually for the 
work of the committee, and this grant is 
to be continued for at least ten years. 


The Blankenburg conferences at Thu- 
ringia, Germany, are similar in char- 
acter to those at Keswick, England. The 
difficulties of holding these conferences are 


now very great because of the shortage of 
food and transport complications, yet the 
number attending that of last year was a 
record one. More than three thousand be- 
lievers were present, hungry for instruction 
and spiritual refreshment. 


Mr. Max Reich writes in the Christian that 
Germany is today a white harvest field. 
High and low, orthodox and unchurched, 
intellectuals and illiterate, are opening their 
hearts to the healing message of Christ. 
“In Furth the communists invited me to 
their conference, and opened the way for 
an address, which was heartily received al-. 
though it pointed to Christ as humanity’s 
only hope. In Marburg, Wurzburg, Tu- 
bingen and Erlangen opportunities were 
open for work among university students, 
the professors cooperating. Never will I 
forget one remarkable meeting in Marburg 
with some sixty students. When the hour 
of midnight struck the meeting was still 
alert and eager. The intellectual youth of 
Germany is turning from materialism to 
Christ.” 


With the American 
Friends’ Unit on 
the Continent. 


The president of 
the Board of Health 
of Hamburg, Profes- 
sor Pfeisten, writes 
fo the management of Quaker War Relief 
for the children of Germany: 

“T want to express to you once more in 
writing my heartiest thanks. You can rest 
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assured that nothing will have a better ef- 
fect on the hearts of the children than the 
word ‘Quaker,’ whose spiritual significance 
was little known to most of the people in 
Germany up to this time. Even in their 
old age those who have benefited by your 
gifts will honor the word Quaker. When 


they have grown up and have learned to’ 


think more deeply, they will have formed a 
body of disciples who having had practical 
experience of your friendship and care will 
go out and work in the spirit of Quaker- 
ism.” 

The president of the National Assembly 
of Bremen also expresses for his associates 
“sincere thanks to all who are taking part 
in this undertaking of active Christian char- 
ity.” 

To no safer hands could charity monies 
be committed. The Friends’ Unit of the 
Red Cross has just broken ground for the 
erection at Chalons of a model maternity 
hospital to cost a million francs. It will be 
the most complete and modern institution 
of its sort in. France. Two American and 
two English nurses will ensure a permanent 
coordination of the clinical methods of their 
countries with those of France. 

The Quaker War Relief is developing 
its child-feeding, agricultural and anti- 
typhus work in Poland. In the Lublin 
district seed has been distributed to 1843 
families in quantities large enough to pro- 
vide each a three-quarter acre garden. A 
considerable number of agricultural tools 
have also been given out,—plows, culti- 
vators, spades, etc. Three food kitchens 
are being built in different Polish centres, 
each of which will supply food for 400 
children. 


Vaticanism in A writer in the Fort- 
World Politics. nightly Review, in com- 


menting on the proposals 


for a resumption of relations between 
France and the Vatican, lays special stress 
on the desire of the French government to 
reorganize Poland and to make it the 
eastern ally of France, as Russia was for 
two decades. But Poland is a fanatically 
Romanist country, hence the desirability of 
papal aid in knitting up these relations. 
Jean de Bonnefin explains this rapproche- 
ment between France and Rome from an- 
other point of view. He tells us in the 
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Revue Mondiale that on the part of France 
this represents a plan to enlist Catholicism 
in the fight against Bolshevism. “The 
papacy stands amid falling thrones. One 
sees that the king of souls may be useful 
to the republics of the earth. The voyage to 
Rome is a timid and confidential move 
towards the return to God,—not to serve 
Him but to make use of His services.” 

M. de Bonnefin brings out the story of 
the secret intrigue which led to the sup- 
pression of relations. The papal secretary 
of state had sent to all the chancelleries of 
Europe the letter protesting against the 
visit of the French president to the King 
of Italy in Rome, which he had transmitted 
to the French government but with the 
addition of a phrase insulting to France. 
German agents provided the Paris daily, 
Humanité, with a copy of the unabridged 
message. Its publication in that paper led 
to suspension of relations between the 
French government and the papacy. This 
was the plan of the Berlin government, 
which wished to embroil France in a con- 
flict with the church and in this secured the 
cooperation of the papal secretary of state, 
a partisan of Austria. 

M. Gustave Hervé, the brilliant editor 
of La Victoire, says of the proposed re- 
sumption of relations between France and 
the Vatican: “The French bourgeoisie, for 
the first time since it lost all religious faith 
itself, is asking if the old churches with their 
simple catechisms, their rites which appeal 
to the eyes of the masses, their naive sym- 
bols and their discipline, complete if at 
times a little mechanical, are not the nec- 
essary garde-fou (protection for idiots, a 
fence along a precipice,) to hinder the hu- 
man beast from overthrowing the very 
foundations of all civilization.” 

In other words, Rome is to be utilized 
to fight Bolshevism. 

The astute remark of the editor of Foi 
et Vie on this quotation is: “When a free- 
thinker comes to desire a religion—for 
others, he is rarely the adversary of Ca- 
tholicism.”” 


From the Leader 
of the Sea-faring. 


Mr. Andrew Furu- 
seth, the president of 
the International Sea- 
men’s Union of America and the idol of 
seamen throughout the world, is a Norwe- 


ATE 
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gian-American, a self-made man, and one 
of the best read persons the writer has ever 
come across. The cause of the seaman is 
burned into his life. We recall the account 
which he gave of their sufferings, the in- 
tolerable tyrannies and exploitations to 
which they were subjected, when traveling 
with him thirty years ago one stormy night 
on the Pacific. Since then he has done 
more than any other man in the United 
States to redress their wrongs by securing 
‘congressional action, and otherwise. 

Mr. Furuseth was invited recently to ad- 
dress the Illinois constitutional convention, 
and his powerful speech made a very 
marked impression. It is good to see a 
pronounced strain of Christian feeling in 
this address. “The Nazarene said: ‘I have 
come that they might have life, and have it 
more abundantly,’” he observed; “you can 
have no orderly, no progressive, no really 
decent society unless that is fundamentally 
accepted (he is referring to the brother- 
hood of men). And then He taught us to 
pray: ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done.’ If we are equal before God, why 
should we not be equal in the state? (So 
said the Anabaptists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury!) What is this labor struggle? What 
does it mean? My answer is that it is the 
effort of the concept of fundamental Chris- 
tiamty to enter upon the industrial field 
of human activity, and to transform that 
field into its own image.” 


A New Develop- A Labor Church is 
ment in Canada. being established in 
Canada. There are 

ten branches with a signed membership of 
about 1200 in Winnipeg alone. Connected 
with them are flourishing Sunday schools, 
study classes, young people’s societies, etc. 
Similar churches have grown up in Bran- 
don, Catgary, Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam. The Rey. William Ivens, a former 
Methodist pastor, a strong pacifist and 
friend of labor, is the leader. We trust 
that God may guide the movement into right 
channels so that it shall not flatten out as 
similar movements under the leadership of 
Bouck White, Mayor Lunn and others 
have done. In order that this may be avoided 
a strong evangelical faith must be retained. 
The basis of admission reads: “I am 
willing to support an independent and creed- 


4 


less labor church based on the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. Its 
aim shall be the establishment of justice 
and righteousness on earth among all men 
and nations.” 

Of this we would remark that the doc- 
trine of the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man represents very distinct creed- 
making. Secondly, fhat church which makes 
no mention of the redeeming work of 
Christ has no dependable future. 

We take it that this movement means a 
secession from older churches. Would 


that these who have gone out might remain 


in friendly fellowship with the churches 
which they have left, leavening them if 
they can with the spirit of peace and 
brotherliness which they themselves aim 
primarily to develop! The British labor 
movement, according to Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, owes very much to the churches. 
“The men and the women who are the 
sturdy warriors and magnificently reliable 
commissioned officers in our army are the 
men who go to church and chapel, the men 
who have got faith.’ A rupture of this 
relationship between evangelical faith and 
industrial progressivism would be a lament- 
able thing indeed. 


The death of Prof. 
Cobern of Alleghany 
Seminary removes a 
useful, intelligent and 
enthusiastic popularizer of the new knowl- 
edge which archeology is bringing to our 
understanding of the Word, just at the 
time when archeological investigation prom- 
ises to be most fruitful. But Prof. Cobern 
had back of him years of pastoral expe- 
rience as well as a professorial career. A 
recent study by him in the Biblical World 
has in it the mark of a discerning expository 
preacher. 

He addresses himself to discover the real 
reason for Christ’s anguish in the garden. 
It could not have been fear of physical 
death. Myriads of Christ’s followers have 
faced death without flinching. Certainly 
the servant is. not m@re courageous than 
his Lord. 

“The joy of Jesus was always a joy in 
helping others. The sorrow of Jesus was 
always a sorrow coming from the failure 
to help and save, notwithstanding all His 


A Last Message 
from Professor 
Cobern. 
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struggles to do this. Count up the places 
in the life of Jesus where it is said He was 
sorrowful or angry or indignant, and this 
is always because of the triumph of sin over 
His best efforts to lift man to faith and 
holiness. Count up the places where it 
is said He rejoiced, and this is never be- 
cause of personal individual success or 
pleasure but always because sinners were 
yielding to the call of divine love. The cup 
Jesus was afraid to drink was not the cup 
of personal suffering but the cup of misery 
due to the failure of His plans of love for 
sinners. 

“What caused the suffering of Geth- 
semane? To my mind it seems most likely 
that it was Judas and Peter and the probable 
defection of all the rest of the twelve that 
rested most heavily upon the loving heart 
of Jesus at this crisis. He had lost one 
(John 18.6). Satan has also asked for 
Peter, and has gotten him (Greek, Luke 
22.31)). Will he escape as Job did? He 
would not have escaped, Jesus said, if He 
had not prayed for him. Do we see in the 
garden the interceding prayer with groan- 
ings which could not be uttered which re- 
sulted in the saving of this disciple? 

“Tt was the Gethsemane agony that saved 
Peter. Satan had plucked one disciple out 
of the Master’s hand and had seized an- 
other, ‘but I prayed for thee,’ says Jesus. 
Perhaps this saved the others also. No, it 
was not the death but the way He had to 
die that shamed Him. The cup is the cup 
of betrayal by one He loved and had hoped 
to save, the cup of loneliness and defeat 
which He drank as He saw all His trusted 
friends leaving Him and the chief apostle 
publicly saying: ‘I know not the man,’ ” 


Brief Notes 
From Abroad. 


When the Son of Man 
cometh shall He find the 
faith on the earth? The 
editor of the Politisch-Anthropologische 
Monatschrift in considering the present 
moral situation of Europe says: “The 
dechristianization of the European culture 


world since the French Revolution has pro- 


ceeded in a fashion nothing short of fright- 
ful, and has reached a point which is in- 
tolerable.” 


The Polish armies, when evacuating 
Kiev recently, destroyed the great Vladimir 
, cathedral as a testimony of their inbred 
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Roman Catholic hatred of Eastern Chris- 
tianity. 


Dr. Orchard’s participation in the com- 
ing Pilgrim celebrations is about as ap- 
propriate as General Bernhardi’s would be 
in a Quaker yearly meeting. Dr. Orchard 
is a London Congregationalist who an- 
nounces that “mass will be said daily for 
the society at 8 a.m. at the King’s Weigh 
House Church and at St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury.” What have these doings of this 
“Free Catholic’ reactionary in common 
with the lofty history of the Pilgrim 
Fathers which the tercentenary celebrates? 


A large number of leading business 
men of America are booking for the 
Tokyo convention. It is planned that they 
should give a Christian message before the 
Chambers of Commerce in Japan, China and 
other parts of the East during and after 
the convention. 


In the last four months 4500 Roman 
Catholic families in Bohemia have with- 
drawn from the church without affiliating 
themselves with any church. 


Twenty-three Lettish Lutheran pastors 
were executed by the Bolshevists during 
their occupation of Riga. Three others died 
of typhus while in prison, ten were con- 
demned to forced labor, two became insane 
because of harsh treatment, three were 
carried away as hostages, and many were 
obliged to give up the ministry. Yet these 
pastors were in no way identified, as the 
Russian Church, with Czarism and the old 
régime. 

A bulletin concerning them which has 
been issued says: “If ever the word of St. 
Paul in Romans 5.3, 5 on the blessing of 
persecution in the church found its applica- 
tion, it is here in the midst of our martyrs. 
Pastor Glasser of Neugut, put in prison by 
the Bolshevists, during the two years of 
his captivity translated an entire volume of 
Lettish evangelical hymns into Russian. 
All the hostages of 1918, who were six 
weeks on the road, relate that in nearly 
every wagon there was a pastor or faith- 


' ful Christian who each evening held meet- 


ings for prayer. Pastor Ozolin of Tissen 
was in prison three months. When they set 
him free he left his cell saying: ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
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do.’ For this he was remanded to prison. 
At Riga the imprisoned pastors held meet- 
ings, and the cells became chambers of 
prayer with conversions.” 


A lay student of the Greek New Testa- 
ment to whom even such masters as 
Prof. Robertson of Louisville and the late 
Dr. James Hope Moulton have publicly 
expressed their obligations, was the late 
Mr. Henry Scott, the managing director of 
a well-known shipping firm in Liverpool. 
Mr. Scott regularly rose at five every morn- 
ing and studied the Greek Testament until 
business time. Evenings, too, were sim- 
ilarly utilised. “Nobody has helped me as 
much as you,” wrote Dr. Robertson to him; 
“T am continually amazed at the wealth of 
your knowledge of the Greek New Testa- 
ment.” Mr. Scott knew the German lit-+ 
erature on the subject to its remotest 
ramification, and himself prepared a MSS. 
grammar of the New Testament in three 
volumes. He was a devout member of the 
English church, and so reticent that even 
his own vicar had no suspicion of his 
parishioner’s Greek interests until during 
his last sickness. 


During the session of the International 
Women Suffrage Congress in Geneva the 
pulpit of the cathedral, once occupied by 
Calvin and Knox, was allotted to. Miss 
Maude Royden for the preaching of the 
convention sermon. ° 


Mr. Myron A. Clark, pioneer leader of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Brazil, was recently 
called home. In his twenty-nine years of 
service he saw the Association in that coun- 
try grow from nothing to a total member- 
ship of six thousand. Nineteen hundred of 
these members belong to the Rio Associa- 
tion, well housed in a new half million 
dollar building. The Portuguese govern- 
ment nominated Mr. Clark, together with 
Dr. Mott, as a member of the Knights of 
the Order of Christ in recognition of his 
services to the Portuguese troops during the 
war. 


The First of May procession in the 
Swedish city of Kristianstad constituted 
a demonstration against the Swedish state 
church. On a large banner was represented 
a foot kicking over a church with the 
motto underneath: “Empty the churches! 
Down with the hydra!” Mr. Oscar Olsson, 
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A Prayer for Active Service. 


O God, who hast appointed for all 
Thy sons a war to wage and a king- 
dom to win, accept and fit us, we 
pray Thee, for Thy service. Enter, 
cleanse and inspire our hearts in this 
the day of our visitation. Give to 


us the spirit not of fear but of power, 
of love and of discipline. Lead us to 
the battlefields which Thou hast pre- 


pared for us, and meet us there with 
the comfort of Thy help; that though 
of ourselves we can do nothing, yet 
by Thy grace and in the fellowship 
of Thy service we may minister to 
the needs of our generation and to 
the coming of Thy kingdom in peace. 
We ask it through Him who has en- 
dured the same conflict for us, Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord—From 
“The Way of Peace.” ; 


leader of the Socialist party in the Upper 
Chamber of the Swedish parliament,’ de- 
clared that the labor party of Sweden would 
stand for no compulsory religion. “A state 
church means the repression of our inner- 
most feelings. We shall therefore fight 
the state church relentlessly.” 


The Student Christian Movement of 
Holland is sending relief to the dis- 
tressed students of Germany. The gifts 
so far are valued at 25,000 florins, ranging 
from six hundred pounds of cocoa to a 
wagon-load of herrings. Swedish Chris- 
tian students are arranging to entertain 
needy Christian German students for a con- 
siderable time’ in Sweden in order to 
strengthen them again after low feeding 
and social hardship. The National Y. W. 
C. A. has been the American intermediary 
through which a large consignment of cloth- 
ing and shoes has been sent by girls in 
American colleges to the fourteen hundred 
women students of the University of 
Vienna. 


The Sinn Fein movement is becoming 
more and more anti-Protestant. The 
Christian Irishman mentions four Prot- 
estant churches violated, the communion 
vessels themselves not being respected by 
the intruders. Cutting of Protestant’s 
cow’s tails, common forty years ago, has 
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been revived. Public bodies are refusing 
to pay indemnity for malicious injuries, and 
when the government replies by withdraw- 
ing corresponding amounts from _ public 
grants the beneficiaries of this roundabout 
indemnity are threatened. The Irish Quak- 
ers, whose testimony can be considered 
unimpeachable, testify as follows against 
this Catholic fanaticism: 

“As we have met together at our annual 
meeting in Dublin we have been drawn into 
prayerful concern and anxious thought for 
the best welfare of our country. 

“As a church we have never taken sides 
in party politics, but we feel constrained to 
express our sorrow for the present condi- 
tion of Ireland and our abhorrence of those 
acts of violence and injustice which are 
being committed at this time. We are con- 
vinced that such acts are contrary to the 
law of God, and can never be justified 
whatever the aim may be.” 


Attention has been called to the fact 
that the Italian premier Nitti made in- 
valuable contribution to the Zionist cause 
at San Remo. Nitti is in a sense the suc- 
cessor of the Emperor Titus who destroyed 
Jerusalem and wished to wipe out entirely 
the Jewish people. After two thousand 
years the constitutional head of the Italian 
government in Rome cooperates in the task 
of restoring the Jews to the land from 
which Titus and Vespasian drove them. 
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A celebration has been held at Neuad- 
dlwyd, Wales, in commemoration of the 
centenary of the first sending of mission- 
aries to Madagascar. In 1818 two young 
Welshmen started out on this dangerous 
errand. The initial impulse came in this 
fashion. A student in theology in one of 
the humble Welsh seminaries of the time 
dreamt one night that he had been taken 
to Madagascar. So vivid was the dream in 
its pictures of heathen degradation that 
in the morning he felt impelled to relate 
it to his fellow students. The consequence 
was the first modern student volunteer 
movement on record, a movement of two 
pioneers, David Jones and Thomas Beavan. 
The former made the first translation of 
the Bible into Malagasy, the latter reached 
the island only to succumb to the terrible 
privations with which he there met. 


On June 30th the fiftieth anniversary of 
Dr. F. B. Meyer’s entry into the Christian 
ministry was fittingly celebrated at Christ 
Church, London. 


At a recent service in Westminster 
Chapel, London, Dr. Jowett said: “I would 
not give up my precious library for all the 
gold in the world.” There are many read- 
ers who hold Dr. Jowett’s own books. 
among the choicest treasures in their li- 
braries, : 


WOMEN’S HOME MISSION SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Florence Hawkes. 


That the Fourteenth Interdenominational 
Women’s Home Mission Summer School 
held at Northfield, July 16-23, was a great 
success is now beyond a doubt. 

All who followed the Bible study with 
the Rev. Thomas Buttrick of Hull, Eng- 
land, as expositor of Scripture received a 
great treat.. The study books, “The Church 
and the Community,” “Serving the Neigh- 
borhood” and “Mr. Friend o’ Man,” under 
capable leaders gave a wonderful impetus 
to put into action what it is to be and to 
make folks “One Hundred Per Cent Ameri- 
can.” 

The insight into community work with 
the Comanche Indians in Oklahoma, and 
into Porto Rican and Japanese communities, 


was most graphically given by people right 
from those fields. 

The Book in action on missionary fron- 
tiers (the pocket Testament) was a prom- 
inent feature in the girls’ camp, and many 
accepted the challenge. 

The migrant workers, a new subject, was 
discussed. It hardly seems possible that 
there are 1,500,000 people in the United 
States without homes, traveling the land 
over and doing our work for us. These 
fall into four groups, working in lumber 
camps, construction work, oyster industry, 
and fruit harvesting and canning. These 
people are particularly needy. From the 
Women’s Boards help is asked for those 
working in oyster beds and fruit industries. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 
Ernest Gordon. 


An endless line of splendor, 

These troops with heaven for home, 
With creeds they go from Scotland, 
With incense go from Rome. 

There in the name of Jesus 

Against the dark gods stand, 

They gird the earth with valor, 

They heed their king’s command. 


What is the final ending? 

The issue can we know? 

Will Christ outlive Mohammed? 
Will Kali’s altar go? 

This is our faith tremendous, 
Our wild hope who shall scorn, 
That in the name of Jesus 

The world shall be reborn. 


From “Foreign Missions in Battle Array,’ by Vachel Lindsay. 


M. Joliffe of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission in West China gives, in the 
Missionary Bulletin, glimpses of a pros- 
perous work at Tzeliutsing. 

“Tzeliutsing runs off into pockets, as it 
were, each pocket a little town in itself. 
There are five street chapels, five boys’ 
day-schools and seven girls’ day-schools 
scattered among these pockets, ceaselessly 
grinding away, wearing down the old and 
building up the new.” 

The people ‘of his church have also 
opened a Christian library and reading 
room, engaging a librarian and raising the 
money for its support entirely among them- 
selves. “It is the only reading room in 
Tzeliutsing, a city with millionaires, titled 
gentry and splendid scholars. It remained 
for poor men who had very little else but 
the will to serve their fellow men and the 
love of Christ in their hearts, to use their 
scanty means to give the public a much 
needed reading room. You in Canada can 
hardly estimate its significance, in a place 
without a newspaper and with nothing but 
tea shops, as a means of communicating 
information. 

“To the rear of the big mission church 
is a semi-circular church for children. It 
cost nearly two thousand dollars, all of 
which was provided by the Chinese. A 
couple of hundred children meet here, and 
are efficiently dealt with both as a Sunday 
school and as a church. The attendance 
in. the whole Sunday school is about five 
hundred. 

“Tf we step onto the street the first build- 
ing to the right is a mission school. The 
salary of the teacher is paid by one of the 
Christians, a very ‘quiet and earnest old 
gentleman named Go. 

“We hold Bible schools all over the dis- 
trict each year, with some two thousand 


attending. Thus recently at our chapel at 
Liang Kao Shan forty men gathered to 
take a course of three days’ study in the 
parables. One was the head of the district, 
two heads of divisions, and six street off- 
cials. In a suburban section of the city 
where many men of wealth reside, it was 
planned to build a big church on an ele- 
vated site, but we persuaded them to get 
the spiritual leaders for the church first,— 
a much more difficult thing to do. So they 
have started in, attending Bible schools. 
There are now seven or eight catechumens, 
and a large number of inquirers. We are 
also conducting a school there which is. 
financed by the local people. They -have 
commissioned Mr. Hoffman to look up a 
big church bell in Canada for them.” 


The Y. M. C. A. in China is now old 
enough to celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. The national gonvention held in 
Tientsin on this occasion brought together 
1271 delegates, practically all Chinese. This 
was the largest Christian gathering as yet 
held in China. They came from eighteen 
different provinces. 

The premier of China has described the 
Y. M. C. A. as “the most effective organiza- 
tion in society.” There are now 170 Stu- 
dent Associations, with 13,000 members. 
The city Associations have 32,659 members 
in thirty Chinese cities. Each member of 
the Association paid over $17 towards ex- 
penses last year. Students in Bible classes 
exceed in number those in educational 
classes. 

Sixteen of the city Associations carry 
on work among boys. Of the 387 secretaries 
more than two-thirds are Chinese. On the 
new National Committee there are seventy 
Chinese members, with but three others. 
In other words, this Christian organization 
is entirely under Chinese control. 
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One of the attractive speeches of the con- 
vention was that of Mr. Saito, national 
general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Japan. Mr. Saito emphasized the task be- 


fore the Association of developing men of 


Christian courage and intelligence in both 
lands who should codperate to prevent in- 
ternational conflicts. 
dom of God,” he insisted, “there is no realm 
in which this can be hoped for.” 


Dr. Stewart gives much fresh informa- 


tion on the incubus of superstition in | 


China in the Missionary Bulletin. Chinese 
Buddhism condemns all women who die 
in childbirth to a hell of blood in which 
they are to remain amidst intolerable suf- 
ferings until finally annihilated at the end 
of the world. Magic formulas concocted 
by priests alone can deliver from this pur- 
gatory. A rough sketch of the woman, with 
the eight characters of her horoscope, is 
posted on a monastery bell in order that 
through its tollings the soul of the deceased 
may be gradually rescued from the pool of 
blood. 

Deathbed scenes are harrowing to the 
last degree. “The bed curtains are often 
hurriedly pulled aside lest, resembling a 
net, the soul should become enmeshed 
therein and so the departing be born as 
a fish in the next life. Leather-soled and 
fleece-lined shoes, also the common sheep- 
skin gowns, are hastily removed from under 
the head lest the dying be reborn as a sheep 
or ox. The pillow is rapidly removed from 
under the head lest the departing should 
die gazing at his feet and thus bring disaster 
to posterity. His body is then carried forth 
from the couch upon which he has lain, 
and stretched out on an old door, or the 
like. Otherwise the bed would be haunted 
and the ghost in the land of shades would 
be forced to carry the bed or bundles of 
brick, if the bed were brick-built, upon his 
back. Thus deprived of comforts and with 
a treatment which undoubtedly hastens the 
inevitable, the father and mother breathe 
their last, the children anxiously smoothing 
out the last convulsive clutchings of wrin- 
kled fingers lest they being closed in death, 
carry away the material good fortune of 
posterity. Yet China’s children are not 
devoid of affection.” ; 

The very wicked after death are thought 
to be imprisoned in hopeless hells; the 


“Outside the king-’ 
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moderately good, after temporary torture, 
are compelled to drink “the soup of obliv- 
ion,” which drowns the memories of the 
past, and to take one of the six roads back 
to this world. These roads are transforma- 
tions into insects, fishes, birds, quadrupeds, 
the human rabble and human rulers. After 
birth the child must pass through thirty 
“barriers” and seventy-two “noxious in- 
fluences,” thus, barriers of (1) the four 


.seasons guarded by a maleficent demon, 


(2) the four pillars, (3) the demon cow 
king, (4) insurmountable difficulty, (5) the 
golden hen, falling into a well, (6) the ~ 
bodily organs, the sundered bowels, the 
burning broth, shortened life, nocturnal 
weeping, etc., etc. Then there are the bar- 
riers of the seven early diseases, which if 
a child must pass he will assuredly die 
within the first seven days of life unless 
seven star-lamps are kept constantly burn- 
ing during that period. 

Against all such barriers and the hosts 
of malevolent spirits the little boy is pro- 
tected by charms, caps with a series of 
Buddhas sewn upon the front or tiger’s 
ears to the side. Names implying “to lock” 
or “to tie’ are frequently given to young 
children that demons may know they are 
guarded. They are also called by names 
implying that they are girls, slaves, dogs 
or cats. “The evil spirits are presumed 
to be deceived, and are not so anxious for 
girls. Or the child is dressed in the garb 
of a priest, and vows are taken to make 
him one when of age, the vow later re- 
deemed by payments to the priests. Or 
the little fellow is by a fiction adopted into 
the home of a neighbor who has a number 
of boys, as apparently that household is 
free from danger.” 

The mothers are in constant terror of 
these innumerable hobgoblins, who are sup- 
posed to feast on infant souls or to use 
them to put under the supports of bridges; 
of female fiend “steal-soul-spirits,’ who 
seek the souls of little boys to mate with 
them so that they may be reborn again into 
the world of light. If the boy dies the 
interloping spirit who had gained entrance 
to the body, is punished by throwing the 
little body into the river or cesspool, or it 
is given to some street cleaner with a 
few cash and orders to slash with a knife 
and bury head downwards. 
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Look at the brainy face of this real Roman-nosed African, also at the glance 
of the genuinely diffident face of the young woman, then pray for them and the 


needs of their hungry souls. 
nearly every day. 


The Blackening 
‘of Missions by 


There can be little 
doubt that powerful ele- 


Japanese ments in Japanese gov- 
Propaganda. ernmental circles are 
opposed to American 


missions in the East, and are seeking to 
discredit and cripple them. Many methods 
are used, including the familiar one of 
propaganda. The following is translated 
from a Japanese newspaper published at 
Tsingtao in China, and circulating among 
both Chinese and Japanese. It represents 
undoubtedly pure fabrication. 

“It is reported that some thirty coolies 
who had been repatriated from Europe as- 
sembled together at the gate of the church 
at Tsingchowfu and made a speech against 
white men in general.” Then follows the 
speech. 

“Tt is very important to pay attention 
to the whites who are building churches and 
hospitals. They propagate their religion 
and treat patients gratuitously, placing us 
under obligations in various ways. 

“We several thousand Chinese were en- 
gaged as laborers in England and France. 
We were treated like animals by the whites. 
From early morning till late at night we 
were busy under their whips, working until 
half dead. The food supplied was such 


Love from Luanza, where God is saving souls 


—Dan Crawford, Belgian Congo. 


that some died from hunger. We think 
that such cruel treatment marks not only 
English and French, but all white men, 
especially Americans. 

“We easily understand why white men in 
this country are so kind to us Chinese. 
They are likely to encroach on our dominion 
later. Gentlemen, we must drive them 
from our country. The churches and hos- 
pitals under their control must be burnt. 
Do not believe their words and deeds. We 
will not be converted to their religion after 
this.” 

The Japanese comment which closes the 
article runs: 

“China should be congratulated that ob- 
scure coolies know enough of the whites 
to make in comparison the Chinese learned 
die in shame.” 


Brief Mission A church is being built 


Notes. in the city of Kufu, Shan- 

tung, by American Meth- 
odists. This is the birthplace of Confu- 
cius, whither tens of thousands of 


Confucian pilgrims resort annually. For 
the evangelization of these pilgrims special 
services will be carried on.’ 

The government of the Madras Pres- 
idency is to provide for the compulsory 
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education of all children within its bor- 
ders. This will require hundreds of teach- 
ers, and the missions have now the opportu- 
nity of supplying trained Christian educa- 
tional leadership. The government pays the 
expenses of teachers in training. It also 
proposes to build all the school houses 
necessary, provide salaries of teachers, and 
keep the children in school for at least five 
years. 


Two thousand six hundred people have 
been baptised by the leaders of the 
Heart of Africa Mission, and five thousand 
more are awaiting admission to the church. 


Twenty years ago there was not a 
single Methodist in the Philippines. Now 
the number is 50,000, with 27,000 in the 
Sunday schools. The centenary allotment 
for the Philippine Methodist Church was 
$132,000; the actual subscription, $174,000. 
Dr. Rader reports a tremendous growing 
interest among students. The Bible class 
of the Student Church at Manila, which 
began two years ago with a membership of 
thirty-five, had recently 717 in attendance 
by actual count. 


“I have never known the whole mass of 
people to be so much interested in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and in learning 
‘Christian hymns and in learning to pray, 
as now,” writes the Rev. J. M. Baker of 
the American Baptist Mission among the 
Telugus of India. He mentions a man 
passing through the country recently, sell- 
ing a Telugu translation of Thomas a 
Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ.” “Many 
copies were sold in Ongole, and the Hindus 
are carrying them in their pockets to read 
in leisure hours.” 


A revival in the Songdo district of 
Korea is described by Mr. Weems in 
the Korean Mission Field. Fifteen hundred 
seekers have been recorded, and eleven 
new groups. Ever since the fall of 1919, 
there has been in evidence a decided turn- 
ing toward the church: on the part of the 
Korean people. “One of the delightful 
things in Korean mission work is to see how 
people who if they did not hate at least 
ignored one another, are now bound in 
closest ties in Jesus. As one man said: 
‘I had not a true friend before I believed, 
and now I have brothers and sisters every- 
where.’ ” 


Record of Christian Work. 


The Baptists in the state of Rio, Brazil, 
have fifty-three growing churches which 
have come up out of Romanism. The taint 
of Roman illiteracy is upon them, and to 
get rid of this institutes are held in the 
Baptist school buildings in Campos. Each 
church sends representatives there for-two » 
weeks’ study. These representatives are 
leaders in church work who need special 
training. They have faced persecution, and 
are absolutely consecrated to the service 
of Christ, traveling long distances on mules 
and encountering the worst conditions of 
living and of weather imaginable. One 
feature of these institutes is the devotional 
hour. The men are fine singers, and in 
prayer talk as if they were conversing with 
God face to face. Twenty-two received 
the diploma of the Campos institute this 
year. 

These Brazilian Baptists have taken hold 
of the missionary gift campaign in a re- 
markable way. Mr. Bratcher of Campos 
reports: “In our state, the State of Rio, 
with 5,800 Baptists we will raise more than 
$333,000 in five years.” 


The Juapa is a tributary of the Congo. 
A considerable insurrection broke out re- 
cently in this region, and the Christian 
native teachers were greatly endangered. 
The uprising was against civilization, and 
the order went forth to kill everyone wear- 
ing clothes. In Ikela the heathen caught 
two state police and killed and buried them, 
afterwards digging them up and eating 
them. The hands were smoked and worn 
as fetishes. The Christian school-teachers 
fled across the river, and building shelters 
in the jungle remained there until rescued 
by the commandant. 

“Take off your clothes and they will let 
you alone,” was the word sent them. 

“We are Christians, and-if we die we 
shall die with our clothes on,” came the 
stalwart reply. 


Six years ago a young man in Tokyo 
imprisoned for murder was visited by a 
Presbyterian lady missionary. This visit led 
to an invitation from the head official to 
talk with other men condemned to death. 
There were at the time more than thirty 
in confinement in this particular prison. 
Since then one prison after another has 
opened its doors to her. Men out of prison 
on sick leave have been entrusted to her, 


The Mission Field. 


others have been paroled to her, families 
of prisoners have been helped by her efforts, 
and many men provided with positions. In 
short, an extensive prison-gate work has 
resulted from the initial visit. Prison 
officials have become Christians, and many 
others are studying the Bible. One prison 
official says that it is rare nowadays to 
hear in his jail the vulgar and foolish talk 
which once was common there, and attrib- 
utes this to the influence of the mission 
visitor. 


The common cup is ordinarily used 
in the Christian churches of India as a 
protest against caste. In many villages, 
however, the custom is to use the hollow 
of the hand as an individual cup, it being 
filled from the common cup in the hand 
of minister or elder. 


Gali is the Hindu word for abuse, the 
violent raving which Hindu women pour 
out against neighbors in disfavor. In some 
places anti-abuse societies are formed by 
the missionaries to correct this unhappy 
vice. The following story is told by a 
Presbyterian missionary. 

A big Mohammedan village woman came 
to her with angry gestures. “I get gali 
(abusive language) from everybody in my 
household. I am tired of it. You are a 
religious woman. Can you not give me a 
charm to ward it off?” 

“Yes,” said the missionary, “I will give 
you a charm.” 

She folded up a piece of paper, saying: 
“Now put—’ 

“No,” retorted the other, “that’s no good! 
You have written nothing on it.” 

The paper was spread on the table, and 
the missionary wrote carefully on it: “Keep 
your own mouth shut.” Then she added: 

“Put this paper between your teeth as 
soon as any one begins to give you gali. 
Bite it as hard as you can, and don’t let go. 
Then the gali will soon stop.” 

The woman went off satisfied. 


The Sadhu Singh, speaking at the last 
meeting of the British Bible Society, said 
that he ran across a copy of the New 
Testament in a Buddhist temple in western 
Tibet. In reply to his questioning the 
Buddhist priest said: 

“Tt is a wonderful book. There are many 
wonderful things in this book. Do you 
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know who is that Jesus Christ in the Bible? 
He must have been an incarnation of 
Buddha.” 

“T believe in Him. He is my Saviour, 
and the Saviour of the world,” retorted 
the Sadhu. 

“I do not know whether He is the Sav- 
iour of the world, but I know He is an 
incarnation of Buddha, and Tibet is the 
roof of the world, and He is coming again, 
and His throne will be in Tibet, and He 
will rule the world.” 


The Maharajah of Kolhapur continues 
his protests against caste. He attacks 
with utmost scorn the cunning of the 
Brahmins who withhold from others the 
education with which they enrich them- 
selves. Then he makes this interesting 
historical comparison: 

“Castes are an obstacle in the path of the 
common advancement of us all. It will be 
the happiest day of my life when we shall 
cease to reckon men low because of their 
birth. The unity of Japan was promoted 
when the samurai class relinquished the 
dignity of birth. Is it not time that the 
Brahmins of our country followed them? 
I say we must never slacken the efforts we 
are making to dethrone the Brahmins in 
order to enthrone the Indian nation.” 


Ruanda is in the northwestern corner 
of what was once German East Africa. 
It has a fine climate, and its leading people 
are the Batusi, men of fine physique and 
intellectual power. The Batusi are but 
50,000 in the total population of 2,000,000, 
but are the ruling element, with most of the 
wealth of the country in their hands. The 
Church Missionary Society is projecting a 
mission to these interesting and forceful 
people, and Drs. Sharp and Stanley Smith 
will go out this autumn to open a mission 
hospital among them. The Batusi are born 
leadérs, and it is believed that if they are 
won they will become themselves a mission- 
ary force among the native races all about 
them. 


The Methodist community in the 
Transvaal, white and colored, has in the 
past seventeen years grown from 46,000 to 
106,000. On an average one new Methodist 
church has been opened each fortnight dur- 
ing that period. 


EDITORIAL. 


The Leper and the Flies. 


The ingratitude sometimes shown towards 
would-be philanthropists and reformers is 
illustrated by the story of the leper and the 
flies. 

A good Mussulman takes pity on a leper 
whom he sees sitting motionless on the 
ground with his sores covered with flies. 
To alleviate the suffering of the stricken 
man, the good Samaritan drives away the 
parasites. But the leper, instead of thank- 
ing his benefactor, flies into a rage and 
heaps abuse upon him for his officiousness. 

“Why art thou treating me as if I were 
the worst of thine enemies?” the leper 
cries. “The flies thou hast driven away 
were already satisfied. They were full of 
my substance, and I could endure them. 
But now they will be succeeded by other 
flies of ravenous appetite, and my torments 
will begin again. Curses upon thine head!” 

We have heard people say it is well to 
leave the heathen (for instance) undis- 
turbed in their darkness. It is a policy no 
doubt highly approved by Satan, but not 
for a moment compatible with a Saviour’s 
love and compassion and sacrifice. 


The Problem of Approach. 


The American Magazine has had an 
article entitled “The Book that has Helped 
Most in Business,’ written by the author 
of “Finding God in Millersville’ and “My 
Silent Partner.” 

The plot opens with a conference be- 
tween the,manager and the sales manager 
of acutlery factory. The latter has worked 
his way up from office boy, and now feels 
the need of systematic reading, so he asks 
his boss: 

“What’s the best book on business ever 
written?” 

“The Bible,” is the immediate reply. 

The story goes on to show why, and we 
reprint a part of it that sheds light upon 
that difficult thing in Christian work, suc- 
cessful approach, the point of contact, the 
“how” of beginning personal work, of en- 
gaging another’s interest. 

“Take the question of a proper approach, 
for instance. You and I know how im- 
portant it is. I’ll wager that half the sales 
our men lose are lost in the first two min- 


utes of their talk. They get off on the 
wrong foot, they stir up antagonism or 
prejudice with their very first words in- 
stead of stimulating interest. Isn’t it so? 
Of course it is. I’m going to give you 
two of the finest instances of superb ap- 
proach in all history. 

“A salesman named Paul arrived: in 
Athens one morning in a very dilapidated 
condition. He arrived on foot, because he 
did not have carfare, and his costume was 
so ragged that you wouldn’t have allowed 
him to handle our line for a minute. More- 
over, he had other disadvantages. He was 
little, homely, and rather squint-eyed. The 
line that’ he was pushing was about as 
popular as German measles in an English 
army camp. The city was overstocked with 
brands that had been used for years, and 
were regarded by everybody as superior. 
His brand had no advertising, and what 
few purchasers there were in the city were 
of the least respected class. 

“Some opposition to go up against, 
wasn’t it? Was he discouraged? Not he! 
He pushed his way right up to the center 
of the city, where the wise ones were gath- 
ered, and just for the fun of it they gave 
him a few minutes’ time. There they stood, 
the most sophisticated audience in the an- 
cient world, and facing them an unkempt, 
dusty little foreign salesman. They were 
ready to jeer at his first word. If he had 
said: ‘I should like to interest you in some- 
thing new in religions,” or ‘How are you 
fixed for religions today?’ they would have 
hooted him out of town. Religions? They 
had barrels of them unused. ° 

“Instead of which he said what? 

““Men of Athens, I want to congratulate 


‘you on having such a wonderful line of 


religions. For as I passed through your 
city I perceived that you not only had altars 
erected to all the known gods, but that you 
had even erected one inscribed, To the un- 
known god. Now it’s a curious coincidence 
that the very God whom you have been 
worshiping without knowing Him, is the 
God I represent.’ 

“Can you find in all the world of sales 
literature a more adroit opening for a sell- 
ing talk than that? If Paul had stopped at 
the end of that sentence they would have 
begged him to go on. They would have 
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insisted that he show his goods and give 
his talk.” 

The other instance given is that of our 
Lord and the woman at Jacob’s Well. 


Another Up-to-date Suggestion. 

A Chicago reader has sent us what looks 
like a clipping from one of the “colyum 
writers” of a daily paper. We must not 
be regarded as approving of the New York 
Journal type of heading as thus humorously 
given, although we are frank to confess 
that we do regard the punctuation and 
other editorial features of the King James 
version of the Bible as very much out of 
date. 

Here is the clipping: 

Yes, the great need of the Bible is headlines. 
The sensational happening to which Mr. Brisbane 
alludes is buried in a mess of paragraphs which 


have for heading merely—“Chapter XXI.” It 
deserved something like this: 


JESUS FLAYS FIG TREE, 


FRUITLESS SHRUB NEAR JERUSALEM CURSED 
BY GALILEAN, CURLS UP AND DIES. 
EXCITEMENT AMONG DISCIPLES. 


TOLD BY PROPHET THAT IF THEY HAVE FAITH THEY 
CAN MOVE MOUNTAINS, 


National Safety. 
A public statement has recently been 


made by labor union officials that laborers 


in mines and factories whose families con- 
sist of five members cannot live respect- 
ably on less than $2500 a year. 

The average salary of clergymen in the 
United States is less than $1000 a year. 
Their calling demands a twelve years pre- 
paratory course of expensive study, during 
which a majority of the students are sub- 
jected to the severest economy in order to 
work their way through college and semi- 
nary. When entering upon. their official 
life as clergymen their position requires 
them and their families to dress decently, 
and they would suffer any privation rather 
than not have their children educated as 
their parents have been, that the children 
also may do their full paft in bringing 
peace and safety to a world of sin and 
disorder. Under these conditions the lives 
which these ministers and their wives live 
are lives of extreme self-sacrifice, which 
they endure without complaint, suffering 
gladly for what they are permitted to ac- 
complish in making the world a better place 
in which to live, following humbly in the 
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Thy Will Be Done! 


Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist, 
Content to trust and die; 
Our faith soars like the eagle, 
And springs to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee: 
O Lord, Thy will be done! 


Where tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal 

Thou doest not bid us cringe and writhe 
Beneath the iron heel. 

In God’s name we assert our rights 
By sword, by tongue, by pen; 

And e’en the headman’s axe may flash 
God’s message unto men! 


Thy will, it bids the weak be strong, 
It bids the strong be just, 
No hand to beg, no lip to fawn, 
No brow to kiss the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sun, 
O God, be there, Thine arm made bare; 
Thy righteous will be done! 


John Hay, in the Independent. 
By permission, Houghton Mifflin Co. , 


footsteps of the Master and His disciples, 
whose lives exemplified perfectly their de- 
votion to the welfare of suffering humanity. 

There are moulders in the city of De- 
troit, uneducated men but with muscles 
capable of pouring out molten metal, who 
receive $5000 a year and who every morn- 
ing come to work from their comfortable 
homes in the suburbs in their own auto- 
mobiles. Notwithstanding these conditions 
there are labor-union spies in these facto- 
ries endeavoring to induce the workmen to 
strike for higher, wages. 

Carefully prepared statistics show that 
in the United States $1,200,000 are spent 
every day (Sunday included) in the movies, 
an equal amount is wasted in tobacco, and 
but for prohibition the beer bill of the 
United States would be still greater. Fully 
three quarters of these vast unnecessary 
and largely harmful expenditures are made 
by laboring men. A clergyman’s family 
would be forced to choose between these 
indulgences and the education of the chil- 
dren. They cannot even afford to attend 
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the harmless baseball games. 40,000 were 
present at one game in New York recently, 
and 10,000 were turned away. 

We have no right to complain of high 
prices and forced economy when such un- 
necessary extravagance prevents the pay- 
ment of our stupendous debt and post- 
pones that healthy national condition which 
overflowing warehouses alone can produce. 
The effort to work as little as. possible for 
the highest possible wages, thus curtailing 
production and increasing the cost of all 
the necessities of life, at a time when we 
all must do our utmost to fill up the awful 
void the destructive world-war produced, 
manifests a disposition of Satanic selfish- 
ness precisely the opposite of the teaching 
and example of Him who with no thought 
of self sacrificed Himself for the welfare 
of others. This spirit of Christ must pre- 
vail throughout this republic if it is to en- 
dure as a safe home for our own people 
and as a mighty power with the ability 
and the inclination to help suffering human- 
ity throughout the entire world—Minot S. 
Morgan. 


A Great Adventure. 


If we could only convince the young that 
Christ’s service meant no tame~ content 
with conventional religion, but was a great 
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adventure which might land them in pov- 
erty instead of riches, dislike instead of 
shallow popularity, Central Africa instead 
of the comforts of home, and as a matter 
of fact is bound to involve a total revolu- 
tion in all the world’s views on morality 
and many churchmen’s views on what is 
the right or correct thing, then we might 
see a rallying round the standard of the 
cross, and it would need no new war to 
prove that the way of service is the way of 
peace.—Bishop Ingram. 


Murdoch, Morehouse and Moody. 


Harry Morehouse taught D. L. Moody 
what the love of God is, and this is how 
he learned it himself: 

A blind man named Murdoch had heard 
him, and missed the note of tenderness in 
his address. He asked Morehouse if he 
would call on him and read the Bible to 
him, and when he came he got him to read 
passage after passage about the love of 
God, until both his eyes and his heart were 
opened to it. 

We have all heard of Moody, and many 
have heard of Morehouse, but who has 
heard before of Murdoch? There are great 
surprises awaiting us at the revelation of 
Christ—The Life of Faith. 
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DOES THE AUTOMOBILE HELP TO BRING PEOPLE 
TO CHURCH? 


Felix J. Koch. 


Our cover picture serves to tell its own 
story—very, very nearly! 

It serves as answer to the old, old anath- 
ema of many a pastor against the auto- 
mobile on the ground that the lure of Sun- 
day touring has been serving to keep folk 
more and more away from church. 

As matter of fact,—as many another di- 
vine will likewise attest,—the automobile 
is doing much,—more, perhaps, than any 
one other factor in our complicated civili- 
zation,—to bring folk.to attend Sunday 
service, especially out on the country-sides. 

There, until the car came, Dobbin was 
used Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
so on, in the fields and. about the farm. 
Come Sunday, he must rest. If the weather 
were warm, or mud lay deep, or ice 
meant a hard pull, folk would stay home to 


spare the horse for the next working-day. 
So too in stinging cold, or else in broiling 
heat, many a family thought of the horse, 
—exposed to-the elements outside the 
church while service was on,—and hurried 
away before devotions were really over. 

Others again would save the tired steed 
for an afternoon’s visiting or drive; and 
so dispensed with church. 

Now, howeyer, the tireless car stands 
ready when you will, and where. It never 
grows restive while you wait. It minds 
neither excessive heat or cold. It is no trick 
at all, come Sunday morn, to step aboard, 
touch the self-starter or crank a turn or 
two, and then off and away to church! 

The picture. shows how motorists come 
to service thus at a crossroads church near 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
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WHAT CAN CHRIST DO FOR ME? 
Robert E. Speer. 


It was a perfectly natural question which 
Peter asked. “We have left all. What art 
Thou going to do for us?” It is a question 
which in a worthy sense we must ask: 
“What can Christ be and do for me?” 
There is, of course, a worthier question: 
“What can I do and be for Christ?” Yet 
no one is likely to ask this question who 
has not first realized what Christ has done 
for him, and as soon as one does ask it 
he perceives that all his doing and being 
for Christ flow from what Christ has first 
been and done for him. 

On this last evening of this conference, 
before we separate and go our different 
ways, we had best be very clear in our 
minds as to just what it is that Christ will 
be to us and do for us in these coming 
days. There are two great things that 
Christ is ready to be and to do for every 
one of us. (I am taking for granted the 
work of forgiveness and redemption al- 
ready wrought for us as Christians.) 


LIGHT. 


In the first place, He is ready to show 
us what is right. 

It may be there are some of us who think 
we know, but all that we need to do is 
to look around us and see how much moral 
color-blindness there is, indeed, how much 
moral stone-blindness there is, to be a little 
less sure that we ourselves see just what 
is right. There is an awful warning in 
the words that our Lord spoke the very 
last evening He was with His disciples. 
“The day will come,” said He, “when those 
who kill you will think that they do service 
unto God.” He meant that there would be 
men who in all honesty and conscientious- 
ness would put to death the disciples of 
our Lord, and who would not do that be- 
cause they were bad men or because they 
knew they were doing wrong, but because 
they meant to be good men and thought that 
was the right thing to do. 

We all know how clearly we see now 
as inconsistent things in our Christian life, 
a great many things, that gave us no trouble 


* Delivered at the Northfield Young Women’s 
Conference, July, 1920. 


at all only a little time ago. That does not 
mean that things are right now that were 
wrong then, or wrong now that were right 
then. What is right stays right all the time. 
It simply means that we see now as we 
did not see before, and that we realize some 
things to be wrong now that we thought 
were right before, and some things to be 
right now perhaps from which we shrank 
hesitatingly before. It is a good thing to 
have One who can correct our moral stand- 
ards, who in the midst of all our confu- 
sions and questionings as to what things 
are right for Christian men and women is 
able to show us clearly and unmistakably 
the absolutely right way. That is what 
Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ alone, can 
do. 

He will do it foreach of us in three 
ways. 

He will do it, first of all, by the guidance 
of His teaching. That teaching is written: 
down for us in the Gospels in which we 
have been saturating our minds and hearts 
during these days. God forbid that those 
words of our Lord Jesus should fade out 
of our memories! God grant as we go 
away from here that by diligence in our 
Bible study, by memorizing the words of 
Christ, by dwelling on them all our waking 
hours, by letting our minds go to them 
every time our minds are free, those words. 
may become more and more the luminous 
guidance of all our thoughts and deeds. 
every day! 

He does it, in the second place, by His 
example. He told His disciples that He 
had come to show men the Father, that 
whoever would look at Him would see 
the whole righteousness of life, the clean 
and holy way, the Father and His will. His 
good and perfect and acceptable will for 
every human life would shine out before 
their eyes as they looked at Him. And I 
think that is what our imaginations were 
given to us for. The imagination is not 
the faculty by which we persuade ourselves 
that things are true which are not true. 
The imagination is God’s gift by which, as 
Mr. Ruskin says in “Modern Painters,” 
we are able to be present as if in the body 
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at every recorded event in the history of 
our Redeemer. The primary use of the 
imagination is to wipe out the time between 
us and the earthly life of Christ, that we 
-may step back across all those years and 
be among the friends who listened to His 
words, or the little children on whose heads 
His hand was laid. We shall see more 
clearly the right way as before our eyes 
every day now the way of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is lifted up, and we ask ourselves 
what would He do if He stood before a 
question such as these that we are facing 
now. 

But there is a third way in which He 
will show us what is right, more wonder- 
ful and penetrating and pervasive even than 
these two. Christ’s great way of guiding 
men is not by words that He spoke or 
deeds that He did long centuries ago in a 
distant land; it is by the power of His 
loving and His constant presence. 

You know how different things look in 
different companionships, how with certain 
friends moral questions take on one guise, 
and with another group of friends all these 
questions bear a radically different aspect. 
Everything depends on the atmosphere in 
which we do our moral thinking. The 
devil knows that well, and he works on 
it every day. 

Here is a lad tonight in the great city 
sitting in his room alone, and he has a 
letter from his mother lying on the table 
before him, and he can see the old home, 
he can smell the very fragrance of the 
flowers around the garden wall, he can see 
the holy beauty of his mother’s face; and 
he looks down on that letter, and the things 
that are written there fade away, and it 
is his mother’s face that is looking right 
up into his own. Well, the adversary knows 
that he stands no chance there; he might 
speak an ever so alluring word, and the 
lad would be deaf to what he was saying 
to him. But there comes a knock on the 
door, and a friend calls him out into the 
street, and he leaves his mother’s letter 
behind him. Out on the street there are 
other sights and other sounds, ‘and the 
memories that were so vivid just a moment 
ago grow dim, and by and by he goes 
where the glittering lights of night throw 
darkness over his soul, and he hears other 
sounds about him in the midst of which 
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his mother’s voice dies away, and there 
the devil can speak to him heart to heart, 
and win his assent. What made the differ- 
ence? It was simply the atmosphere in 
which the boy was forming his moral judg- 
ments. 

Every mother knows this secret, and 
works on it. You have seen her again and 
again with some ill-tempered, fretful little 
child who will not look the mother in the 
face, and the mother keeps saying; “Look 
at me!” The moment the child looks at 
her she knows what is going to happen: 
the whole moral atmosphere will change. 
The fretfulness and the petulance will die 
away, and in the light of the mother’s 
eye the child will see things in wholesome 
moral truth. 

Christ worked on this principle while He 
was here on the earth. Again and again 
we see Him throwing the spell of His 
presence around men and that spell altering 


all their moral outlook and judgment. Here 


was this group of men who found a woman 
in sin, and they brought her into the pres- 
ence of Jesus. Why didn’t they bring the 
man too? They brought her into the pres- 
ence of Jesus, and they had been saying to 
themselves outside how they were going 
to feel when they stood in Christ’s presence 
and heard His scornful words spoken to 
the woman. And Christ blushed for them, 
and stooped over and wrote, to hide His 
sense of shame at man’s moral evil, on 
the sand. How different everything looked 
now! They thought they were going to 
feel so good and righteous, and they began 
to feel themselves utterly loathsome and 
contemptible; and one by one, we read, be- 
ginning with the oldest, they slunk out of 


His presence, leaving Jesus alone with the 


woman standing before Him. What made 
the difference? Only Christ’s presence! 
That changed everything. Things did not 
look when they got near Him as they looked 
away from Him. 

Our Lord Himself, we must believe, felt 
the spell of this influence over His own life, 
for Saint John tells us in the prologue of 
his Gospel that Jesus lived all the time 
with His face turned toward the face of 
His Father. I imagine that this accounts 
for some of the emotions of Christ that 
seem such a mystery as we read the record, 
and that were such a perplexity to His 
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disciples. It was because He was looking 
at things not in themselves but as He saw 
them reflected in the face of His Father, 
and the moral judgments that He was ex- 
pressing to men were the moral judgments 
formed not by a man looking at things, 
but by a Father’s Son seeing everything 
reflected upon His Father’s face. 

You and I ought to pass tonight under 
this same influence for the guidance of our 
moral judgments. Things will look differ- 
ently to us this next week and this next 
month in proportion as we are near to or 
far from the presence of our Saviour. 

I remember one of Keith Falconer’s let- 
ters to a friend. Keith Falconer was one 
of the heroes of the student world in my 
undergraduate days: one of the great- 
est athletes in the world, the best short- 
hand writer, the best bicycle rider, the best 
Arabic scholar in Great Britain, and he 
laid all that life down in Christ’s service. 
In the early days this great vision had come 
to him, the vision of an ever present Christ. 
In this letter he is writing to a boyhood 
friend of his of the change that that pres- 
ence was making in him as to the places 
to which he would go and the things he 


_ would do. 


Will you be able to go to some places 
a-fortnight from now, where you will be 
pressed to go, if you remember that you 
must take Christ along with you there? 
You will not see Him there, the place 
makes Him invisible, but He will be there. 
Wherever you go He goes with you. God 
grant we go nowhere that makes Him in- 
visible to us, nowhere where mists arise 
that hide the glory of His face from ours, 
nowhere where poisonous vapors hang that 
conceal Christ from the hearts that He 
loves! Jesus Christ can show you and me 
as we go away from Northfield tomorrow, 
and He only can do it unfailingly, the 
thing that is absolutely right. 


Power. 

But now there is another thing Christ can 
do beside that. I am not sure that it would 
be a happy service for us if that were all 
that He could do, for you and I know al- 
ready more right than we are doing, we 
see a great deal more duty clearly now than 
we are obeying, and simply to be shown 
more clearly a right way would only be 
to heap up the anguish of life to us, unless 


with that clear vision strength were of- 
fered to enable us to do the larger right 
that is revealed. And the glory of Christ’s 
work in us and for us is not only that He 
is the blaze of the Father’s truth on right 
and duty, but also that He is the full meas- 
ure of the strength that we need to be 
faithful to that truth and to do that duty 
loyally to the end. Christ is not light only; 
Christ is power. 

I remember going some time ago to one 
of the East Side missions in New York. 
Waifs from the street came pouring in, 
and the superintendent of the mission was 
letting them have their part in the meet- 
ing. They were choosing their own hymns, 
and there was one that seemed to be their 
favorite. I marvelled at it, and the words 
of the refrain have been in my memory 
ever since. These little children off the 
East Side streets sang: 


“There is power, power, wonder-working 
power, 
There is power in the blood of the Lamb!” 


Well, I suppose they did not understand 
very much of what they were singing, but 
they were singing the very central truths. 
It is not only that He makes the dark things 
clear to us; He comes near to us in our 
weakness, in our conscious impotence to 
do the duty that we know, and He offers 
to supply us all the power that we need. 


- He is ready to kindle in us the same spirit 


of tireless loyalty and toil. that marked 
Him. 

I was reminded this afternoon of the 
lines that are painted over the fireplace in 
Mr. Kipling’s old home up at Brattleboro. 
Mr. Moody and I went years ago to spend 
an hour there, that we might sit in the very 
spot where Mr. Kipling wrote “The Brush- 
wood Boy” and the Jungle books and many 
of the things that we love best of his. We 
sat in the library chair, and looked out on 
the little sunken garden, and then over the 
great sloping elbow of hillside, and then 
over to the fireplace at the words that his 
father had put there for him. What do 
you think they are? They are words of 
Christ from one of the early chapters in 
John: “The night cometh, when no man 
can work.” You know the rest of the 
verse. “I must work the works of Him 
that sent Me while it is day, for the night 
is coming, when no man can work any 
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more.” The Spirit that was in Christ, that 


carried Him through those short years of- 


His so faithfully with all His soul in His 
task, that Spirit is ready to help us to work 
the works of Him that sent us while it 
is day, before for us also the night comes 
when no man can work any more. Jesus 
Christ is able, coming into our lives, to 
quicken in us that spirit of tireless loyalty 
to duty that led Him. 

He is able too in our lives to make timid 
and weak folk fearless and strong. We 
are going to need His help these coming 
days, to report at home what happened to 
us here, to be loyal in our conversations 
with friends whom we love and who have 
not had our experience of what now have 
come to be the deepest realities in ,life to 
us. Christ is able to take even the weak 
and timid and hesitant, us men and women 
who do not know how to say things very 
well, who know that we can very easily be 
tangled up when we try to explain what 
we still feel to be true and real, Christ can 
take us just in our need tonight, our fear, 
our timid, hesitant spirit as we look ahead, 
and He says to us: 

“Now, fear not! I am going with you 
from Northfield. I did not find you here 
to leave you and betray you. All that I 
gave you I am going to hold for you, and 
all that you have committed to Me I am 
going faithfully to keep. Just trust Me 
now, and do not fear!” 

And He is going to do all this not in 
any unreal way. I believe the dearest fact 
in all the world is the fact of Christ’s 
living presence with men; that He is here 
in this chapel tonight more truly than any 
one of us is here, and that He will go with 
us, not in metaphor, but that He will go 
with us Himself, the most real and true 
presence in our lives. 

Mrs. John Meigs showed me, at the Hill 
School, winter before last, a letter that one 
_ of the old Hill boys had written home from 
France of the most wonderful experience 
that had ever come to him. He was called 
one day with some other men, and sent off 
on a task from which it seemed clear that 
no one of them would ever come back. 
The boys stood up together, and their cap- 
tain gave them their orders, and their faces 
turned deathly white. The boy from the 
Hill School said that first he thought his 
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face would turn white too; then suddenly 
he saw right over the captain’s shoulder 
the Lord Jesus Christ standing, saw Him 
there as distinctly as he saw his captain 
himself, and he said he could not help it, 
but a smile came over his face, and a great 
sense of confidence and of peace. His 
captain looked at him strangely, and fin- 
ished his orders, and the men went off, as 
all were sure, to their death; but this boy 
came back. Two days afterward the cap- 
tain sent for him. When he came the 
captain took him off alone. 

“Blank,” said he, “I want to ask you 
something. When I gave you those orders 
two days ago, what did you see?” 

The boy told him what he had seen. 
“Captain,” said he, “I saw Jesus Christ 
over your shoulder.” 

“I knew you had seen something,” said 
the captain; and that was all. 

Now whether he saw Him or not I do 
not know, but that He was there to be seen 
I do know, and that in this chapel tonight 
He is here to be seen to the eyes of trust- 
ful hearts is surer than that you and I 
can look in one another’s faces; that He 
is here to be heard tonight in the heart 
that is listening for Him is surer than that 
you and I can hear one another’s voices. 

Christ is able to be and do these things 
for you and me, to show us the way that 
is right and to make us strong to do all 
of the will of God. Let not the evening 
shadows fall tonight across the river and 
the hills until we have let Christ in to be 
His own dear self and to do His own rich 
work in our lives! 


“Forenoon and afternoon and night,— 
forenoon 

And afternoon and night,—forenoon and 
—what? 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yes, that is life; make this forenoon 


sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a 
prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is 
won!” 


“My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent Me, and to finish His work” (John 
4.34). Did our Lord mean that God had 
begun the work by giving Him the op-. 
portunity of talking with the Samaritan 
woman, and that His one thought now was 
to finish it? 


THE NORTHFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES. 


-Mrs. Mary Schauffler Platt. 


They were walking from Sage Chapel 
to the Auditorium between classes, and a 
passing missionary caught these sentences: 

“Oh, I am so blue and discouraged since 
coming to this conference! It seems as 
if the whole world were going wrong, and 
nothing can be done about it.” 

“Now I feel just the opposite,’ spoke 
up her companion briskly. “I too felt 
down-hearted the first day or two, but since 
I have learned how much there is to be 
done I have made up my mind to go home 
and get busy right away, and do my share.” 

The awful need,—something must be 
done about it,—wWE MUST DO OUR SHARE, 
—class leaders, missionaries, student vol- 
unteers and speakers all combined to make 
this the central thought of the conference. 
Rev. Paul Kanamori, the noted Japanese 


evangelist, voiced this central thought for | 


us in his inimitable way: “Are you doing 
the missionary work according to the mag- 
nitude of the job?” 

One cause for great encouragement and 
hope was the presence of hundreds of 
splendid, earnest girls at the conference. 
The eight denominational camps were full 
of them,—seven hundred and fifty-four 
happy, enthusiastic campers over against 
four hundred and thirty-seven of their 
older sisters, mothers, aunts, and grand- 
mothers who filled the dormitories and 
hotel. The most beautiful feature of the 
foreign missionary conference of these 
later years is this mingling of mothers and 
daughters, of the old and the young and 
the middle-aged, as learners and workers 
together for Christ’s kingdom. 

The heart hunger for earnest purposeful 
Bible study was very evident in the various 
Bible classes and in conversation among 
the attendants. Mrs. Montgomery’s splen- 
did text book, “The Bible and Missions,” 
was a tremendous incentive to further and 
deeper Bible study. Visions arose before 
many eyes of groups of women in the 
home churches and girls in schools and col- 
leges, poring together over their Bibles 
and this text book, and gaining a new in- 


sight into “God’s Mission Study Text Book” 
which “cannot be kept from becoming the 
Book of the race.” 

Mrs. Grace G. Farmer won the gratitude 
of all for stepping so quickly and graciously 
into the vacancy caused by an accident to 
Mrs. Montgomery, and combined in her 
Auditorium lectures the exposition of the 
text book and methods for teaching it. 


Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 


How keenly Mrs. Montgomery was 
missed from her usual place in the con- 
ference was evident every day on all sides, 
and the rousing welcome given to Mrs. 
Peabody during the day she spent at North- 
field showed plainly what a place she has 
in the hearts of all. 

Side by side with “The Bible and Mis- 
sions” the members of the conference 
studied “The Near East, the Cross-Roads 
of the World,’ by William H. Hall. 
America’s duty to those stricken Bible 
lands confronted us from every page and 
from the pleading lips and aching hearts 
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of the missionaries who have suffered and 
sacrificed for those lands. “What is my duty 
and responsibility?” was the question each 
had to face during those days of vision. 

The immediate response to the awful 
need in the Near East was an offering 
of $846.94 for relief work. The further 
response will come from the home churches 
and communities which will be stirred to 
action by the delegates, and from the young 
lives that will be offered for service where 
life and service are desperately needed. 

From the week’s program, so masterfully 
planned, so graciously presided over and 
so ably carried out, it is most difficult to 
select any parts or any names for special 
mention. Three pictures, however, can 
never be forgotten. 

Sunday evening. The Auditorium plat- 
form filled with missionaries who were 
asked to rise in groups according to the 
countries they represented, and to introduce 
themselves to the audience. Four hundred 
years of service had been given to the mis- 
sionary cause by those men and women. 
From the vantage point of knowledge and 
experience they spoke,—not of sacrifice 
and hardship, but of need and opportunity 
and privilege. 
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Tuesday evening, bright and beautiful, 
on the lawn in front of Marquand Hall, 
“Via Christi,” the dramatic representation 
of the United Mission Study work of the 
past twenty years was given by the camp 
girls. By songs and posters, by costumes 
and in ringing words, they held up the 
vision and work of the past and the future, 
and showed the spirit which ever animates 
those whom Christ has touched with the 
love of missions. 

Thursday evening, the closing session. 
The Summer School Service Flag with 
over 100 stars was carried to the platform 
at the head of a procession of young 
women, and a brief service of dedication 
was held for the 12 camp girls who have 
joined the overseas service of the Christian 
church since the last Summer School. 

If ever eleven hundred women faced 
an incentive to “carry on” in missionary 
work, the women at Northfield faced that 
incentive this summer. The thirty-four 
missionaries who addressed them, taught 
classes, and lived and moved among them, 
brought home the message in living accents, 
and together all are looking toward a year 
of missionary endeavor which has before 
it a vision of “the magnitude of the job.” 


WORKING ACCORDING TO THE MAGNITUDE 
OF THE JOB.* 


Rev. Paul Kanamori. 


My friends, in my country I am known 

as a man of one sermon, and that sermon 
I preach three hours every night, and here 
you see your chairman has forbidden me 
to speak longer than twenty minutes. A 
man accustomed to speak three hours I 
don’t think can speak in twenty minutes, 
but. I must obey her command. 
. My sermon consists of three parts,—God, 
sin and salvation,—and I preach that one 
sermon night after night, the same sermon 
all over the country. When I have to speak 
in the same place a week or ten days or 
two weeks, I repeat exactly the same ser- 
mon night after night. 
gation every night: 


I tell my congre- 


* Delivered at the Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Summer School, July, 1920. 


“Tomorrow evening I am going to preach 
this same sermon, so you need not come. 
You have heard me once. One hearing 
is enough for you, and your part is now 
to decide whether you will accept it or 
not. That is your part. But there are 
many people in this city who have never 
heard of the gospel of Jesus. Why can’t 
you bring them tomorrow night here or 
send them here and let them hear the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ?” 

Why do I preach that one sermon night 
after night all over the country? Because 
I wish to obey the last command of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He said: “Go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” I live in Japan, and my mission 
is to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
every one of sixty millions of my country- 
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men. If I am going to preach to the same 
people many times how can I reach sixty 
millions? So I say to a man one hearing 
is enough because I wish to reach sixty 
millions while I live. 

Now when I go back this time I do-not 
think I can reach that number by my mouth 
alone. With my mouth alone I have reached 
during the last seven or eight years one 
hundred thousand a year, so perhaps the 
next ten or twenty years I can reach two 
or three millions, but that is not the sixty 
million. Now I am going to send what I 
call “printed preachers” throughout the 
whole empire. I have a little book on the 
same subject, and that book I am going to 
distribute over my country as my printed 
preachers; so with hand and with mouth I 
am determined now to reach the whole 
sixty million. That is my prayer, and I 
hope you will help me by your prayer. 

But as I have only fifteen minutes now to 
talk, I wish to turn your attention from 
my country to the whole world. I hope 
you will help our attempt to evangelize that 
sixty million of my country. That coun- 
try now is almost a red hot iron, and if 
you go and strike it now you can make 
anything out of it, but if you leave it alone 
that iron will cool down again, and then 
you can do nothing. Japan is just standing 
at the dividing line as to whether she should 
be a Christian civilized power or non- 
Christian civilized power. Anyway she is 
going to be a power. You know she is 
now among the five powers of the world. 
She is growing fast in intelligence, in 
wealth and in power, and she is becoming 
a great power. But the question is whether 
she should be a Christian power or non- 
Christian power. If she becomes a Chris- 
tian civilized nation she will be a blessing 
to you all; but if she becomes a non-Chris- 
tian civilized power, I do not know what 
will be the future of that country. She 
is just standing, and the devil is trying hard 
to make her a non-Christian civilized power, 
but thank God, Christ is trying to make 
that country a Christian nation, and I be- 


‘lieve fully that that country will be a 


Christian nation within the next twenty 
or thirty years because Christ is working 
so mightily throughout the whole empire 
with His Holy Spirit. Japan is ready to 
receive the gospel of Jesus Christ, so I 


hope you will send your missionaries more 
to my country. 

But I wish to tell you tonight right here 
it is not only Japan; I think that China is 
in the same condition. China for Christ! 
Throughout the whole of China the great 
mighty movement of the Holy Spirit we ~ 
see. The same thing in India, the same 
thing in Persia. I hear the same thing from 
Africa, and the same thing from Korea. 
All over the heathen world we hear the 


same thing. The time has come, the iron 


has become red hot, and if you strike it 
you can make a Christian world; if you 
do not strike we do not know what will 
be the future of it all. 

Now in connection with this I wish to 
ask you one question, my American friends. 
You have done a great deal for the holy 
mission, and we are so thankful coming 
from a heathen country for what you have 
done for us. You sent missionaries, you 
sent money, you sent educators, you sent 
doctors, you sent all kinds of your good 
people to our country and have helped us 
so far everywhere, and we who were 
heathen are very grateful for your kind- 
ness. But I wish to ask the question here 
in regard to the foreign mission: Is the 
Christian world doing this foreign mission- 
ary work according to the magnitude of 
the job? 

You see, if you do not work according 
to the magnitude of the job you can never 
succeed in anything. What is that? Dur- 
ing the last European war, if you, the 
Americans, had sent only a few hundred 
thousand soldiers to France, could we ex- 
pect to conquer that Germany which had 
millions and millions against the Allies? 
Could they expect to save the whole world 
from the German autocracy and imperial- 
ism? No. What can a few hundred thou- 
sand American soldiers do against a million 
Germans and Austrians? They would not 
be doing the work according to the magni- 
tude of the job. But you,sent two millions, 
and were going to send more millions if 
it was necessary. You sent billions of 
dollars, and at home you deprived your- 
selves of sugar, white bread, meat, all 
things, in order to conquer that nation and 
save the world. You did the work accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the job, and you 
conquered, you gained your object, you 
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saved ‘the world. 
victory we gained. 

Now turn to the missionary work. What 
is the present situation? We have sixteen 
hundred million as the population of the 
whole world. Of that sixteen hundred 
million it is said that six hundred million 
are Christians, including Roman Catholics, 
and more than a billion are non-Christian. 
In my country sixty million, then there 
are in Korea twenty million, in China four 
hundred million, in India three hundred‘ 
and twenty million, in Africa one hundred 
eighty million. In all those countries taken 
together about one thousand millions are 
solid heathen, pagan peoples. 

Now what is the missionary work? The 
missionary work is to conquer this billion 
heathen world for Christ. Is it a small 
thing? Is it an easy thing, easier than 
to conquer Germany, easier than to save 
the world from German autocracy, to save 
this billion world from the devil’s autoc- 
racy, from Satan’s imperialism? Do you 
think this work of the missionary is a small 
thing compared with that gigantic task of 
conquering Germany and saving the world? 


That was a glorious 


I say no. It is a bigger, greater, harder 
work. 
And to conquer the billion heathen 


world how many soldiers have you sent out 
throughout the whole world? Only a few 
thousand! Yes, these few thousand are 
brave soldiers. I know your missionaries, 
how they are working hard, laboriously, 
patient, persevering. Oh, they are working 
so hard and doing great works there! But 
although they may be individually great 
men and women, what can these few thou- 
sand do against a billion heathen foes? 
Do you expect to conquer a billion heathen 
foes by these few thousand missionaries? 
No, no! I do not think the work has been 
done according to the magnitude of the 
job. As long as the work cannot be done 
according to the magnitude of the job I 
do ‘not think we can succeed. 

Perhaps some of you who were present 
at the Des Moines Convention have seen 
that motto put up high in the front of 
the platform there. Every day I was seated 
right in front of that platform, and I was 
gazing upon that motto all the time. And 
I said this, Why “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation”? Who wrote 
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this motto? The man who wrote this 
motto, who expects the evangelization of 
the world in this generation, must be an 
audacious man if he wrote it in earnest. 
What means this generation? It means 
not the next generation, not a hundred 
years after, but now, right here within 
twenty or thirty years the whole world 
must be evangelized. How can you do 
it? How can the Christian world do it? 
Can you do it by sending a few thousand 
missionaries as you have been doing? No, 
my friends, it is impossible if you continue 
in this state. 

If you are going to do the work accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the job, I should 
say if-you send at least five hundred thou- 
sand missionaries throughout the whole 
world perhaps you can do it. If you spend 
not only seventy-five millions or three 
hundred millions but billions and billions 
for the conquest of the whole world for 
Christ, then you are doing the work ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the job. I 
think if America will now stand up and do 
this work you can save the whole world. 
You have men enough, you have women 
enough. 

Yes, you have money. I have been in 
this country since last year, and was travel- 
ing all over the country. I say America is 
full of dollars, everywhere full of money, 
money, money, money! Why can’t you 
spend that money for saving the world? 

And once more, I hope that America will 
make the conquest of the whole world for 
Christ the supreme issue of the nation; 
not a side work, not an appendix. Why 
can’t you be deprived of your butter, sugar, 
white bread, meat, once more for the con- 
quest of the whole world? Is it much to 
deny to conquer the whole world for 
Christ? No, no! If you do it once more 
you can conquer. 

When I read your history I always feel 
almost envious. I always think this, what 
a great people the people of the United 
States are! Why, when once this America 
is determined to do anything, they do any- 
thing. Once you were determined to get 
liberty and freedom from the oppression 
of the English crown, and after seven 
years’ desperate fighting you gained. Once 
you were determined to give liberty and 
freedom to slaves, and after fighting four 
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years desperately you gained. Later you 
were determined to conquer and vanquish 
that German nation and save the whole 
world, and after sending two million men 
and spending hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars and depriving yourselves of sugar, white 
bread, meat, butter and everything, you 
gained. What you are determined to do 
you always gain. Why can’t you determine 
once more to conquer the whole world for 
Jesus Christ? Why don’t you? If you 
are determined to do it, you can conquer. 

Not only that, but if you do not do it 
the whole world perishes as it is now. 
When you can do it, if you do not do it, 
there is the responsibility right on your 


shoulders. I think the responsibility of 
saving the world for Jesus Christ lies on 
the shoulders of these American friends. 
It is your duty. What a beautiful country 
you have! What blessings you have on 
every side! God is wonderfully blessing 
you. And why? Simply to bless you, to 
make you luxurious? No. God is blessing 
you for the sake of the whole world, to 
save the world. You must become the 
saviour of the world, and if you do not 
do it the blood of the perishing world shall 
be required at the hand of the Americans, 
I am afraid. So you see I hope you will 


do the work according to the magnitude 
of the job. 


VIA, CHRISTI.* 
Arranged by Frances Davis. 


Processional. ‘Ancient of Days.” 

(Enter four trumpeters, representing the four 
corners of earth, followed by Prologue speaker 
and twenty girls each with mission study text- 
book and a sign giving name and date of book. 
Trumpeters stand at center of stage, and then 
proceed to four corners. Prologue speaker gives 
aim of demonstration, and all retire except 
trumpeters. ) 


PROLOGUE. 


Hark, O ye people! We come to spread 
before you a pageant of today. In music 
and color and motion we shall paint you a 
canvas which shall tell a story of this world. 
Heed well the words of the central figure, 
the Spirit of Worldwide Missions, whose 
spirit, since Christ came into the world, has 
permeated every true follower of His! 

Hearken ye to the message of this night! 
The theme comes from twenty great text- 
books of missionary development and prog- 
ress presented during the past decade to 
the women of the church of Jesus Christ. 
Since 1900 has the clarion call thus sounded ; 
here do we learn what the answer is to 
be. Behold the theme,—the World in Dark- 
ness and Need, the Children of Whole 
Nations without the Light! Oh, the Spirit 
of Worldwide Missions would have the 
women of the church see it all reviewed 
before them! Yet hear the answer that has 
been given! Listen to those who have been 
out and seen, and known, and practised! 
And look on those whose lives have been 
redeemed, and whose aim is also to extend 
the spirit of worldwide missions! Welcome 
the forces that have worked to bring this 
about, and the opportunities which already 
operate to meet the needs of this great 
old world and of those without Jesus Christ! 


* Pageant given at the Women’s Foreign 


Missionary Summer School, July, 1920. 


Heed well the words of Finance, and Edu- 
cation, and Prayer, and forget not to 
practise them in the days to come! Let 
your imagination paint for you the moving 
drama of world history, and let conscience 
repeat in your ears the great chords in- 
toned by the multitude of voices of those 
who are sounding forth their desire to 
know the Prince of Peace, whom to know 
is life eternal! 

God grant that the Book with the Mes- 
sagé may be scattered to the ends of the 
earth! It is for this we endeavor to pre- 
sent VIA CHRISTI. 


Part I. 


(Trumpeters sound, dressed in flowing robes and 
carrying trumpets of silver paper. Enter Spirit 
of Worldwide Missions and Spirit of Women of 
the Church.) 


Spirit of Worldwide Missions. 
Spirit of Worldwide Missions am I, and oh how 

“The night lies dark upon the earth, and we have 
light. 

So many have to grope their way, and we have 
sight. 

One path is theirs and ours,—of sin and care,— 

But we are borne along, and they their burden 
bear. 

Footsore, heartweary, faint they on their way, 

Mute in their sorrow, while we kneel and pray. 

Glad are they of a stone on which to rest, 

While we lie pillowed on the Father’s breast.” 


O women of the church of Jesus Christ, 
“Do you hear the East a-calling, 
Day by day? 

Do you hear its plaint a-falling, 

Far away? 

Crying out, since sore distrest, 
Needy East to tardy West, 

‘Do not stay!’” 
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Spirit of Women of the Church. 


(Sings or recites with accompaniment, very softly, 
“Open Mine Eyes that I May See.” Trumpeters 
sound, and Nations of Darkness come forth, 
ushered by Spirit of Worldwide Missions to 
Spirit of the Women of the Church.) 


Spirit of Worldwide Missions. 


“From north and south, and east and west, 
They come! 
The sorely tried, the much oppressed, 
Their faith and love to manifest, 
They come!” 


India (dressed in costume). 


“In India’s far-away land 

There are thousands of people pleading 
For the touch of a Saviour’s hand. 
They are groping and trying to find Him, 
And although He is ready to save, 

Eight hundred precious souls each hour 
Sink into a Christless grave.” 


China (in costume). 


“Dost thou not hear yon awful cry 
Still sounding o’er the deep? 
Is it naught that one out of every three 
Of all the human race 
Should in China die; having never heard 
The gospel of God’s grace? 
Canst thou shut thine ear to the awful sound, 
The voice of thy brother’s blood? ; 
A million a month in China 
Are dying without God!” 


Japan (in costume). 
“See, the peach-trees high a-growing, 
Fresh and fair; - 
See, the cherry blossoms blowing 
Through the air; 
Lo, Japan is deep in need 
From sin and sorrow to be freed; 
For my country this I plead, 
Over there.” 
Africa (in costume). 
“OQ Christians, do you hear the cry, 
That comes from those who seem so nigh, 
Who speak for the millions far and near 
Who live in darkness deep and drear? 
‘Come over and help us,’ to us they cry; 
Shall we not heed, but let them die? 
O hear and heed, this very day, 
And work, and seek, and give, and pray, 
Until all Africa shall hear 
Our precious Saviour now is near!’ 


Islands (either two Philippinos, or one Phil- 
ippino and one other). 


“We come from the isles, the sin-darken’d isles, 

From the isles of the sunny seas, 

“Where the smiles and the wiles 

With which nature beguiles 

Are but shrouds for her tragedies. 
To the night, to the night, 

To the darkness and the sorrow of the night 
Came the light, came the light, 

Came the wonder and the glory of the light! 


“There is darkness more deadly than death itself, 
There is blindness beyond that of sight, 


There are souls fast bound in the depths pro- 
found 
Of unconscious and heedless night. 
To their night, to their night, 
To the darkness and the sorrow of their night 
Take the light, take the light, 
Take the wonder and the glory of the light!” 


Latin Lands (in ordinary white dress). 
In Latin lands we want the light, for 

“There is darkness still, gross darkness, Lord, 
On this fair earth of Thine; 

There are prisoners still in the prison-house, 
Where never a light doth shine; 

There are doors fast bolted against Thee; 

There are faces set like a wall; 4 

And over them all the shadow of death 
Hangs like a pall.” 


Moslem Lands (in costume). 
“To the host of Islam’s leading, 
To the slave in bondage bleeding, 
To the desert-dweller pleading, 
Bring His love to them.’ 


“Till the desert’s sons now aliens, 

Till its tribes and their dominions, 

Till Arabia’s raptured millions 
Praise His love of them.” 


Spirit of Worldwide Missions. 

Almighty God, may the light of Thy Holy 
Spirit so shine upon followers of Islam, that they 
may hear and accept the glorious gospel of the 
world’s Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus Christ! 
Amen. 

(Choir, ‘‘Coming, Coming, Yes, They Are,’’ one 
verse.) 


Spirit of the Women of the Church. 
“Yea, the east is calling, calling 
’Cross the seas, 
For the shadows are a-falling 
As life flees: 
Dark the day, in spite of light, 
Darker still the long-drawn night; 
Shadows sinful souls affright, 
Such as these.” 


The Religions. (Enter worshipers of Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, dressed to rep- 
resent type and each carrying idol or some 
symbol of their religion.) 


Mohammedan Worshiber (or each one give one 
or two stanzas). 


“We are bound in the chains of darkness, 
. Our eyes received no sight, 
O you who have never been bond or blind, 
Bring us the light! 


“We live amid turmoil and horror, 
Where might is the only right; 

O you to whom life is liberty, 
Bring us the light! 


“We stand in the ashes of ruin, 
We are ready to fight the fight; 

O you whose feet are firm on the Rock, 
Bring us the light! 

“You cannot, you shall not forget us; 
Out here in the darkest night 

We are drowning men, we are dying men; 
Bring, O bring us the light!” 
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‘Part II. 
Spirit of Worldwide Missions. 


“God send recruits alert and quick 
His lofty precepts to. translate, 
Until the laws of Christ become 
The laws and habits of the state. 


“God send recruits of steadfast will, 
Patient, courageous, strong and true, 
With vision clear and mind equipped 
His will to learn, His work to do.” 


(Trumpeters sound. Enter missionaries,—nine or 
ten,—and some to represent social progress and 
missions, showing evangelistic, medical, educa- 
tional sides, while choir sings, “Tell the Story.’”’) 


A Missionary. 


“Tt’s great to be out where the fight is strong, 
To be where the bravest troops belong, 
. And to fight there for God and man; 
Though it seams the face, and tires the brain, 
And strains the arm till its strength is vain, 
It’s great to be where the fight is strong, 
.To be where the bravest troops belong, 

And to fight there for God and man.” 


(All sing together one verse of ‘“‘Where He Leads 
Me I Will Follow.’’) 


Spirit of Worldwide Missions. 


“Do missions pay? Yes, pound for pound, 
Dollar for dollar, each around; 

And e’en the shrewdest worldlings say: 
‘It’s strange how truly missions pay!’ 
They’ve opened up the ports of the earth 

To trade and commerce, millions worth; 
They’ve gone where science dared not go, 
And marked out paths in which now flow 
Blessings so full, so rich, so free, 
Men wonder what the end will be.” 


And see what has come about! A new world 
is opening up. China has a new day. (Enter two 
Chinese girls, who stop to unbind their feet.) 
The message’ of Christ has penetrated the African 
trail, and dark-skinned faces are shining with the 
knowledge of Jesus. (Enter five Africans with 
their teacher.) Women workers the world over 
have come forth challenging the women of the 
church of Christ today. (Enter three coolie 
women of India, two carrying burdens, one hoe- 
ing the ground.) Education and medical healing 
have been borne aloft, and the crusade of com- 
passion for the healing of the nations is on. 
(Enter, native Chinese doctor and two Indian 
nurses.) All men are to come to know Him. 
Even the command of Jesus, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me,” is penetrating the 
dark places, 


“The world was dark with care and woe, 
With brawl and pleasure wild, 

When in the midst His love to show 
God set a -Child.” 


(Enter a little child in the midst of this group, 
while “Holy Night’? is played very softly.) But 
there is still much to be done, 


“For we can always do more than we have done 
And be never a whit the worse. 


It was never loving that emptied the heart, 
Nor giving that emptied the purse.” 


“To every man there openeth, 

A way, and ways, and a way, 

And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 


“But to every one there openeth 
A high way and a low, 

And every one decideth 

The way his soul shall go.” 


“And what did you do,’ my Lord will say, 
‘As you travelled along the King’s highway?’ ” 


Part III. 
(Trumpeters sound. Enter singing ‘‘We March, 
We March to Victory,’ preceded by banner, 
Christian flag saying, “By this Sign We Conquer,”’ 
1 person, Federation Women’s Boards. 
9 persons, Women’s Boards. 
18 persons, Women’s Missionary Societies. 
9 persons, Young Women’s organizations. 
12 children, Children’s organizations. 
1 person, Student Volunteer Movement, fol- 
lowed by five recruits in cap and gown. Take 
positions. Carry banners to indicate parts.) 


Spirit of Worldwide Missions. 

“Not alone on the foreign field, 

Away from the dear home ties, 

*Mong peoples strange whose only creed 
Is a system of cruel lies. 


“Not alone in our pulpits, where 
Brave men of God are bound 

To speak His living truth to men, 
Is the missionary found. 


“But he who is filled with the love of Christ 
And eager His will to do, 

Who seeks the lost whoe’er he be, 

Is a missionary true. 


‘Oh, many there are so sent from God, 
Who work in a quiet way, 

The world knows not, but the Master sees 
And will honor them in ‘that day.’ ” 


Spirit of the Women of the Church. 


“The maximum for the Master, 

The minimum for me, 

With ministry to all in need, 

Henceforth my rule shall be. 

To Him Who died that I might live 

My time, my means, myself I give!” 
(Enter Education, followed by Mission Study, 
Literature, Maps, Chart Programs; also Finance, 
Stewardship, and Prayer.) 


Education (dressed in white, mortar board on 
head). 
“Education am I. 
I stand for the facts we all need to know 
Of mission lands, and the seed to sow, 
For vision broad, and purpose true, 
And hearts alert for the work we do. 


“Be not like those 
Who sit at home and there dream and dally, 


Record of 


Knowing nothing of the world’s dark need, 
But study and know and definitely rally 
To answer the call; go, preach, indeed.” 
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Finance. (Have dollar signs sewed or pinned on 
white dress, and green strip hanging down 
the back with dollar sign on it, ‘‘Greenback.” 
Wear circlet of dollar bills on head, and hold 
silver dollars in hand.) = 


“Give, give, be always giving! 

Who gives not is not living. 

The more you give, the more you live, 

Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 

Give, give, be always giving! 

Who gives not is not living. 

The more you give, the more you live.” 


“Tf we only had the money that belongeth to the 
King, 

It would give redemption’s song to weary hearts 
now crying, 

Lord, O Lord, how long? 

And the thirsty land would blossom, and the 
‘waiting isles’ would sing, 

If we only had the money that belongeth to our 
King.” : 


Prayer (dressed in white Greek costume, cir- 
* clet of gold on head, small gilt book in hand). 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 


“OQ Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way, 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod;_ 
Lord, teach. us how to pray!” 


“Away in foreign lands they wondered how 
Their single word had power; 

At home the Christians, two or three, had met 
To pray an hour.” 


(Enter the Spirit of Prince of Peace and the 
Spirit of the Book with the Message, the latter 
carrying an open Bible, followed by one person 
each to represent British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Continental Bible Society, National Bible 
Society of Scotland and American Bible Society, 
also eight or nine colporters.) 


Spirit of Prince of Peace. 


“The Christ child lay in Bethlehem, 

And the wise men gave Him myrrh, 
And Mary-mother she hearkened them 

As they prayed by the heart of her: 
‘Hush Thee, hush, little prince of peace! 
Hush, take Thy holy rest! 

Now Thou art come all wars shall cease, 
Thou who hast brought all strife release, 
Even from east to west!’ 


“But Mary-mother she veiled her head 

As if her great joys were lost; 

And ‘Here is only a manger bed, 

Then why do I hear clashed swords?’ she said. 
‘And why do I see a tide of red 

Over the whole world tossed?’ 

But still over all the angels sang; 

‘There shall be peace!’ the high notes rang!” 


Christian Work. 


Spirit of Worldwide Missions. 
“What is the final ending? 
The issue, can we know? 
Will Christ outlive Mohammed? 
Will Kali’s altars go? 
This is our faith tremendous; 
Our wild hope who shall scorn, 
That in the name of Jesus, 
The world shall be reborn?” 


(Then the Spirit of the Book with the Message 
passes the book to the Spirit of the Women of 
the Church, who speaks.) 


Spirit of the Women of the Church. 


“Lord, Thou hast giv’n me a trust, 

A high and holy dispensation, 

To tell the world, and tell I must 
The story of Thy great salvation. 
Thou might’st send from heaven above 
Angelic hosts to tell the story, 

But in Thy condescending love 

On men Thou hast conferred the glory. 


“We are all debtors to our race; 

God holds us bound to one another; 
The gifts and blessings of His grace 
Were given to thee to give thy brother. 
We owe to ev’ry child of sin 

One chance at least for hope of heaven. 
Oh, by the love that brought us in, 
Let help and hope to them be given!” 


(The Spirit of the Women of the Church in 
turn passes the Book to Spirit of Worldwide Mis- 
sions.) 


Spirit of Worldwide Missions. 


“God grant us wisdom in these coming days, 
And eyes unsealed that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that He would have -us build, 
To life’s ennoblement and His high ministry. 


“To pledge our souls to nobler, loftier life, 
To win the world to His fair sanctities, 
To bind the nations in a pact of peace, 
And free the soul of life for finer loyalties. 


“Not of our own might can we hope to rise 

Above the ruts and failures of the past, 

But with His help Who did the first earth build, 

With hearts courageous we may fairer build this 
last.” 


(All together, with choir, 
Times Ten Thousand.’’) 


“Lead on, O King Eternal.” 


sing, “Ten Thousand 


Recessional. 


Next Month. 


Italian Community Service, by Clara A. 
Mayhew. 

Japanese Communities, 
Kerschner. 

Community Work with Comanche In- 
dians, by Rev. Richard H. Harper. 

Migrant Workers, by Lila Bell Acheson. 

“That Damn Y,” a book notice. 

Felix Neff, the Apostle of the High Alps, 
by Ernest Gordon. 


by Carrie M. 


THE PERIL OF SHALLOWNESS.* . 
Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., D. D. 


They had no deepness of carth. Matthew 
T3453 

There is no parable, I suppose, which 
our Lord ever uttered which is more famil- 
iar to us than that parable which goes by 
the name of the Parable of the Sower. 
I am not at all sure that it is correctly or 
aptly so named. I think a more true 
description would be to call it the Parable 
of the Soils, because it is of the varying 
soils into which the seed fell and the vary- 
ing results in the way of harvest that our 
Lord really speaks. 

The trouble with the particular patch of 
ground of which my verse speaks was 
this: it was shallow. There was a layer 
of good soil on the surface, but imme- 
diately beneath it was the solid and im- 
penetrable rock. The consequence was 
that the seed that fell on this particular 
bit of ground could not strike its roots 
downwards. Now it is a simple matter 
of observation that there cannot be much 
healthy and substantial upward growth un- 
less there is good rootage. A plant or a 
tree that cannot strike its roots down deep 
into the earth leads a very precarious sort 
of life. A tree, for instance, which is com- 
pelled to ‘strike out its roots laterally in- 
stead of vertically is very much at the 
mercy of storms. A plant or flower whose 
roots are all on the surface, and which 


cannot draw moisture and nutriment from ° 


the depths, is very liable to be scorched 
and withered when the hot days come. A 
certain deepness of earth is absolutely es- 
sential to all healthy and vigorous growth. 

The gardeners in my country have an 
operation which they call “trenching.” 
They dig down into the earth to a depth 
of two or three feet, and turn the soil 
over. Trenching is a condition of fruit- 
fulness. It brings the rich and unused 
soil to the surface, and I am ‘told it very 
_ effectively destroys pests of various kinds. 
Rootage is the condition of fruitage, and 
the people who get the best results are 
always the people who dig deep. 

The particular seed of which our Lord 
speaks in this verse failed to produce a 


* Delivered at the Northfield Summer School 
for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, July, 
1920. 


rewarding harvest just because it lacked 
“deepness of earth.” I need scarcely stay 
to remind you that the different soils enu- 
merated in the parable—the wayside, the 
rocky ground, the thorny ground, the good 
ground,—all stand for different classes of 
hearers, different types of people. They 
were all represented in Christ’s congrega- 
tion. He was acquainted by personal ex- 
perience with all of them. They are all 
represented in congregations still. 

They stand too for certain permanent 
types of people in society. 

Now I do not want, especially at a con- 
ference of this kind, to set up as judge 
or critic of this age of ours, to indulge 
in sweeping generalizations, but I do not 
think I am unjustly slandering our age 
when I say that its tendency seems to be 
towards a certain superficiality and shal- 
lowness. I know that—to use Burke’s 
phrase, wasn’t it?—you cannot indict a 
nation or a whole people, there are always 
exceptions enough to make any indiscrim- 
inate charge look a trifle ridiculous. Still, 
without ignoring the fact that there are 
multitudes of people amongst us who “dwell 
deep,” and without forgetting that on this 
side and still more on our side of the 
ocean the ploughshare of trouble and suf- 
fering and loss has been doing a vast 
amount of “trenching” in the hearts of 
men and women during the last four or 
five years, I think in spite of all that the 
fault that can be laid to the charge of a - 
vast multitude of people is this: they are 


living on the very surface of things, they 


have no “deepness of earth.” 


Tue PREVALENCE OF SHALLOWNESS. 


I want to illustrate what I mean and to 
give evidence of the truth of what I am 
saying. 

Let me begin with the sort of reading in 
which men and women indulge. There is 
more reading, of course, than ever there 
was in the history of mankind. The spread 
of education has practically enabled every- 
body to read. But while the quantity of 
our reading has vastly and enormously 
grown, I am not at all sure that its quality 
is particularly satisfactory. There does 
not appear to be very much reading of the 
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solid and susbtantial sort in these days, 
our reading for the most part is on the 
light and trivial side of things. The papers 
people read on the trains are not of the 
solid and serious sort, but picture papers 
and papers of the distinctly frivolous and 
(I was going to add) almost suggestive 
kind. Indeed, that has been one of the 
most portentous signs of our time to 
thinking people, the multiplication of jour- 
nals, most of them illustrated, devoted to 
the light and frothy and sensuous side of 
things, and the immense popularity, those 
journals enjoy. 


Now I want to put myself right with the . 


young people here. I do not want to pose 
as a sour-faced censor of laughter and 
enjoyment. JI am not going to rule out 
light literature. By way of relief and re- 
laxation a novel is a good thing for every- 
one of us. Emerson’s advice to his friends 
to read none but what he called “famed” 
books is far too rigid and pedantic a rule. 
A book that may never become “famed” 
in Emerson’s sense, a purely ephemeral 
book, may yet bring us a welcome relief 
from tension and may act as a healthy 
tonic to the mind. 

Nor do I rule out newspaper reading. 
We have a great statesman who says he 
never reads newspapers, but I do not rule 
out newspapers, though I frankly confess 
there is a whole class of newspapers,—and 
they have been multiplied since the war, 
since our association with the French,— 
which if I were dictator I would suppress 
tomorrow in the moral interests of the 
young people of my land. Newspaper 
reading is, of course, necessary in order 
to keep us in touch with the world’s life. 
It is a very significant thing that in London 
the office of the Times, which in spite of 
everything is still our greatest newspaper, 
is next door to the Bible Society House. 
There are eternity and time side by side, 
so to speak. And while we live in the 
Bible in the region of the eternal, it is 
essential that we should also live more or 
less in the region with which the Times 
deals in the daily occurrences of ordinary 
life. 

But so long as our reading is confined 
to the novel,—and oftentimes the very 
lightest and most trivial kind of novel,— 
and the newspaper, my dear young friends, 


“amusement of various kinds. 
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we are on the very surface of things, we 
are living in the shallows. The intellectual 
life that is content with that sort of reading 
is a shallow life. It is debilitating to the 
mind, it is fatal to intellectual grasp and 
vigor, it produces the thin mind. And 
that is the intellectual condition in which 
great numbers of our people find them- 
selves; they have a superficial cleverness 
and smartness perhaps, but there is no 
deepness of earth, no real intellectual 
grasp. 


Take for another illustration the dom- 
inant interests of our people, and espe- 
cially of our young people. Not even the 
most lenient and charitable critic of our 
age would claim that the great and serious 
interests of life are the dominant interests 
just now. The dominant interests are 
light and trivial. 

I count politics one of the serious in- 
terests. What is politics? Politics is the 
science of the good government of the 
state, and as such everyone who wants to 
be a good citizen ought to take an interest 
in it. But the universal testimony is that 
people at large are quite apathetic about 
the real, great civic and national problems. 
What political views they have are largely 
the result of tradition or of prejudice; 
they make no attempt seriously to under- 
stand and grapple with the great problems 
that confront the state at the present time. 
Their interests are perhaps in sport and 
A dozen or 
so will go to a political meeting in my 
country, but thousands will go and shout 
themselves hoarse at a football match. At 
the present moment, let me say it to young 
people, we are confronted with the most 
tremendous political issues that our world 
has ever faced. There is, to begin with, 
the matter of our relationships with other 
nations. How many of our people, how 
many of our young people, have really 
tried to understand what the League of 
Nations stands for, and what it involves? 
Oh, we have a general conception, but have 
we ever so seriously faced that issue as to 
be able to come to some sort of reasoned 
opinion as to whether it is practicable and 
as to whether it is desirable? 

Then there is the whole social ferment. 
Here in America, over yonder in England, 
great and mighty issues are being discussed 


The Peril of Shallowness. 


just now. The very bases of organized 
society are being overhauled. No man who 
keeps his eyes open can fail to see how great 
sections of society are now going into 
conflict, the individualist and the collec- 
tivist. How many of you young people are 
taking the trouble to seriously think for 
yourselves on the question of nationalization 
or private ownership? How many of us 
are competent to pronounce any judgment 
upon these momentous issues? Think of 


- Russian anarchy, German disorder, starving 


Europe, the East aflame, our own social 
upheavals at home! 

Now do not let me be misunderstood. I 
am not objecting to pleasure and amuse- 
ment so long as they are legitimate and so 
long as they are treated as recreation and 
not as the main business of life. But, my 
dear friends, this devotion to frivolity on 
the one hand and neglect of great and 
vital issues upon the other is a very dis- 
quieting sign. It is like Nero fiddling while 
Rome was burning. It indicates a certain 
shallowness of mind. | 


And for my third illustration let me 
take religion itself. That was the com- 
plaint that Jesus made against the religion 
of His own day, that it was shallow, it 
was on the mere surface of things, it was 
just a parade of religion without any 
reality in it, it consisted of a round of 
ritual observances without any real love 
for God. Jesus called it hypocrisy. Do you 
know what “hypocrisy” means? It is 
mummery, a bit of play acting without any 
real feeling or faith behind it. 

“There was no deepness of earth.” That 
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Russell Sage 
Chapél, 
Northfield. 


was the charge which, through this simile 
of the seed which fell om the rocky ground, 
He was bringing against some of His 
hearers. What was religion to them? 
His teaching did not penetrate to their will 
and their conscience. And, my dear 
friends, there is a great deal of shallow 
religion abroad in these days of ours. 

With some it takes the form of esthet- 
icism, They love a beautiful service, with 
stately liturgies and gorgeous vestments 
and exquisite music, all of which, mind 
you, may be a help to religion, but all of 
which may be hindrance to the reality of 
it too. Their delight is in the accessories 
and the externals of worship. Their reli- 
gion is artistic, but it is not moral and 
evangelical. It appeals to eye and to ear, 
but it does not change the heart. 

With others it takes the form of a de- 
mand for popularity, pleasant services, as 
if religion were a kind of entertainment. 
They want short sermons on topics of the 
day, and the shorter a sermon is the better, 
exactly as if the preacher were a kind of 
raconteur and not a prophet of the Lord. 
We are being urged by many just now to 
turn our churches into glorified Y. M. 
C. A.’s, to make everything “brief, bright 
and brotherly,” as if the only object of 
religion was to entertain and amuse. It 
is a light, trivial, superficial religion which 
people seem to be clamoring for in these 
days. 

With a great many people religion con- 
sists in just attending worship. Oh, they 
do that; they do it quite regularly; they 
go to worship once a week at least! But 
there their religion begins, and there often- 
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times it ends; there is no deepness of earth. 
There is no sign of the redeemed soul and 
the regenerated life. 

And if I were preaching to preachers 
I should be inclined to say some of our 
preaching is shallow, too. I wonder what 
the preacher is for if he is not to witness 
to the eternal and the unseen. That is 
what religion means, living as ever in the 
great Taskmaster’s eye, enduring as seeing 
Him who is invisible. But we have gone 
in terror’ of the secular press, with the 
result that we have made our preaching 
gather round the passing events, often 
small enough, of the passing hour, instead 
of dealing with eternal issues,—God, and 
the soul, and redemption, and heaven, and 
hell. 

Tue PerrRIL or SHALLOWNESS. 


You remember the history of this partic- 
ular seed as Jesus tells it to us. It flour- 
ished fairly well for a time, during the 
rain and the coolness of the spring,—so 
long, that is, as conditions were favorable 
to it. But when the summer heat came and 
the sun shone in its strength it was scorched, 
and because it had no root it withered 
away. To meet the vicissitudes of season 
and weather the seed needs “deepness of 
earth.” 

It is just like that with men and women. 
A shallow culture, a shallow temper, a 
shallow religion will never avail to bring 
us safely through the tremendous expe- 
riences and searching tests of which life 
is full. If we have no “deepness of earth” 
the result is bound to be failure and col- 
lapse, for life itself is not superficial, life 
itself is not shallow. Life is a deep thing. 
If we have lived on the surface, we shall 
be as helpless when confronted by the deep 
things of life as, say, a little cockle shell 
of a boat fit only for the creeks and inlets 
along the shore would be when exposed to 
the huge billows of the stormy Atlantic. 
“Deep calleth unto deep,” says one of the 
psalmists. There must be a deep in us to 
respond to the deep of the power of God 
and the deep things in life. The deep 
things in life call to the depths of our 
minds and characters and souls, and if 
there is no depth of mind or character or 
soul to answer it is woe to us! 


Here, for instance, is the man of shallow 
mind, the man whose intellectual pabulum 
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has been the novel and the newspaper. In 
quiet and normal times, so long as nothing 
disturbs the placid surface of life, he seems 
to get along gaily enough. But when the 
storm comes and the great deeps of life are 
broken up, what then? We are in such 
a time just now. Of what use is the shal- 
low mind in face of such gigantic tasks 
as confront humanity just now? If ever 
my country and your country stood in need 
of the best contribution in the way of 
serious thought that her people can con- 
tribute, that day is today. 

Here again is the man of shallow inter- 
ests, who lives in his sensations, who is — 
out for pleasure and amusement. Once 
again, so long as life glides on in easy. and 
pleasant fashion no great harm seems to 
accrue, the man whose interests are in 
sport and amusement seems to get along 
well enough. But life does not always 
glide on in easy and pleasant fashion. 
Sometimes great storms of grief beat down 
upon us, and the earthquake of loss and 
death lays it in ruins. What will the man 
who has treated life as if it were a kind 
of carnival do when sorrow comes? What 
will he do when he himself is laid aside by 
sickness? What will he do when death 
invades his family circle? What will your 
frantic pleasure seeker do when he finds 
life is not a carnival, but is grim and stern 
and terrible? 

Christ called the man who had lived for 
things and had never given a thought to his 
soul, “Thou fool!” and our Lord was not 
given to using language of that type. “Thou 
fool!” for when death came he was abso- 
lutely unfitted to meet it. I wonder does 
He say something similar about the men 
and women of today who live the shallow 
life of amusement and who ignore all 
serious and solemn things? “It was scorched 
and withered away”: that was the fate of 
the shallow seed, and failure and collapse 
are the fate of the shallow life. 

And here, again, is the man of shallow 
religion, the man who has felt the zsthetic 
appeal of worship but who has not had 
his heart and will really touched and 
changed; or the man who wants a “pleas- 
ant” religion, who does not want to hear 
about sin and death and the new birth, a 
man who is content with attending worship 
once or twice in the week. For a time that 
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sort of shallow religion seems to serve 
the turn. While health and strength last 
the man may seem to get along well 
enough. The religion that says little about 
eternity and judgment and the need of 
reconciliation with God may do so long 
as eternity seems far away. But what 
happens to the man who has lived among 
the shallows, who has lived just in time, 
when eternity stares him in the face? My 
dear friends, a shallow religion avails noth- 
ing in a day like that. Deep calls to deep, 
and a deep religion is the only thing that 
is going to meet that deep experience. 

I remember reading some time ago about 
a minister calling upon a sick man, and 
I do not suppose the minister knew his 
business. He talked about various things, 
and as he rose to go he said to the sick 
man: 

“Is there anything you want that you 
haven’t got?” 

The sick man turned a wistful face to 
him, and he said: “Sir, I want the forgive- 
ness of my sins.” 

It is a religion that goes as deep down 
as that that you want when the deep things 
come. A man finds no comfort then in 
the thought of the trappings of religion, 
in the remembrance of pleasant talks upon 
popular topics, in the remembrance that 
he used to go once a week at any rate to 
church. Nothing but a deep faith is going 
to avail the soul in that deep hour. 

But a deep faith does. I was talking 
only the other day with an old Anglican 
clergyman in my own town, over eighty 
years of age, so that the eternal world can- 
not be very far from him, and he knows 
it; a man who has done most excellent 
work in his parish, laboring for Christ 
for more than fifty years there. He was 
telling me the last time I saw him just 
exactly how he felt. And he said this: 
that there was only one thing that brought 
him any sort of comfort or satisfaction, 
and that was simple trust in Jesus Christ 
and what Jesus Christ had done upon the 
cross. He said: “Do you know, Dr. Jones, 
I never go to bed,”—an old man of eighty- 
four, who has been a Christian minister 
for over fifty years,—“I never go to bed 
without repeating to myself that verse,”— 
which indeed I think came out of the orig- 
inal Moody and Sankey hymn book,— 
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“Jesus, I will trust Thee, trust Thee with 
my soul. 

Guilty, lost and helpless, Thou canst make 
me whole. 

There is none in heaven or on earth like 
Thee. 

Thou didst die for sinners, therefore, 
Lord, for me.” 


That .is what I call a deep religion, going 
right down to the roots of things. My 
friend was meeting the deep call of eternity 
with that deep and simple faith in Christ. 

And I want to say to you, my young 
friends, that really nothing but that deep 
faith in Jesus Christ is going to carry you 
through all the deep experiences of life. 
When the light of eternity begins to break 
in upon the soul we see ourselves in our 
need and utter poverty, we see our sin and 
guilt and shame, and a shallow religion 
that knows nothing of atonement and for- 
giveness and reconciliation and faith in 
Jesus Christ and trust in Him, a religion 
that dees not deal seriously with that tragic 
fact of sin, will not stand the test of that 
dread hour. Alas for us if we have no 
“deepness of earth”! 


So my appeal is for mental and moral 
and religious “trenching.” Let your mind 
dwell among the big and deep things. Read 
the big books,—there are big books in fic- 
tion. Dwell deep amongst the great ideas, 
and you will contribute to the wealth of the 
world’s life and help it to meet its dif- 


ficulties. Let your interests be amongst 
the big things. Link yourself to the great 
causes, 


We were sent into this world to do some- 
thing. Life was not meant to be a round 
of dances, cinemas, theatres, and the rest 
of it. Life was given us for something, 
that we might do something, that we might 
serve our generation by the will of God 
and leave the world a little bit better than 
we found it. There are plenty of these 
big causes, and they sadly need all the help 
we can give. We are following His foot- 
steps when we fight for Jesus Christ’s 
causes, for His kingdom is a kingdom of 
justice and righteousness and joy and holi- 
ness, and when we fight for justice and 
for peace we are fighting the battles of the 
Lord. 

And above everything else get religion 
into it. By religion I mean, get hold of 
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Jesus Christ. Make Him your own. There 
is a sense in which it can be said that so 
long as our interests are merely intellectual 
and political and social, even though they 
be humanitarian and useful in that way, 
we are still really amongst the shallows 
and the superficialities, because the deep 
thing in you and me is the soul. There 
is no “deepness of earth” about anyone who 
neglects the soul with its tremendous in- 
terests in God and the eternal world. And 
there is only one thing that is going to 
meet the needs of the soul, there is only 
one person who can do it, and that is Jesus 
Christ. For the soul needs to know that 
it is forgiven, that it is at peace with God; 
if needs to find itself in the right service. 
The gospel of the cross and the empty 
‘grave is the only gospel that is going to 
meet the deep needs of the sotil; and I 
beg you, my young friends, to accept it 
and to believe in it. 

Do you remember that question in the 
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book of Job, “Hast thou commanded the 
morning?” Oh, I know it is not used in 
this particular application of it, but what 
is the use of having only a hour or so at 
the end of life to give to your Lord? Hast 
thou commanded the morning, the morning 
of your life, got, it (so to speak) under 
your control, put it into the keeping of 
Jesus Christ? You have got the chance 
of doing it by giving yourself now in the 
days of your youth to the service of Him 
who died to redeem you. And when you 
have once done that, when you have got 
down as deep as that, you have a religion 
that is going to stand the wildest storm 
that ever breaks upon the human soul. 

God forbid that it should be said of any 
one of us that we had no “deepness of 
earth,” but even this night may the seed 
of the gospel find the good soil in which 
it will spring up and bear fruit, thirty and 
sixty and a hundred fold, to the glory of 
the name of God! 


NORTHFIELD. 


Dan Crawford. 


We are rattling up to New England, 
whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the 
Lord to the testimony of Northfield. How 
different our mode of reaching it from the 
fine old fellows—Parsons, Janes and the 
like—who fifty years after the Mayflower 
twisted up the trail from Northampton! 
Oh, no—not twisted men, only a twisted 
trail! 

How a missionary’s heart warms with 
hope as he pictures the long-subsequent 
Northfield oak hidden in that acorn-attempt 
long ago, the feeble beginning of a bunch 
of sturdy souls as far ‘back as 1673! The 
African missionary it is who claims to be 
their next of kin, for they began exactly 
as we did in Africa: not all divided out 
on their scattered home lots but penned 
up within a stockade or picket. fence for 
mutual protection and defense. Sixteen 
families numbering about ninety persons 
led in prayer by Elder William Janes— 
there you have the first fine Northfield 
conference! It was when the doors were 
locked because of the Jews that Christ 
came long ago and said: “Peace!” 

And surely, at night, when the little flock 


at Northfield were tightly shut in their 
stockade for fear of the Indians, surely, I 
say, the same Christ said the same “Peace!” 
to His menaced ones. 

The ecclesiastical courts of the church 
are now beginning to discuss union, but 
they need not flatter themselves they began 
the business. Long ago the saints of God 
broke bounds, and heart went out to heart 
at these wundenominational conferences. 
The weary and weather-beaten disputes 
about mere forms of administration are 
here and now despised as time-wasting in 
tendency and soul-stultifying in results. 
Here it is they see that the men who beat 
us all at union cannot touch us in unity. 
And it is growing, this tremendous thing, 
yea, and will grow until Christ returns. 
For this is the untainted, undying thing 
that shall be for evermore in the great 
glory, I mean, the saints of God meeting 
around the high throne of heaven unde- 
nominationally, not interdenominationally. 
Intoxicating more than all the wines of 
the world is this unity of the spirit in 
Northfield! Unity in essentials, liberty in 
non-essentials and charity in all things! 


7 
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Memories of Northfield. 


Corporation may never come down here, 
but codperation—yes, ever! 

It is a foretaste of the coming timeless 
time. Heaven is in Northfield before 
Northfield is in heaven. In my ten subse- 
quent months of wandering all over U. S. 
A. I met faithful Northfieldites in dozens 
from Maine to Mexico, and all up the 
Pacific slope, and even halfway over to 
Asia I found them in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands! 

Northfield is in some ways the Keswick 
of America. I am a child of the English 
Keswick movement. On the crest of the 
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appeal has been limp and lifeless. Oftener 
the message has been better than the mes- 
senger. But if ever a thrill vitalized my 
message, it can all be traced back to that 
tent in the Lake country long ago. And 
such I found Northfield too has been to 
many a soul. 

Sifted from a mass of nonsense and mis- 
representation American Northfield like 
English Keswick means, simply and su- 
premely, a rallying of evangelicals around 
the Bible as the authentic voice of God to 
the soul. And this means, I found, that 
a Northfield man of any sinew and stamina 
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great Keswick wave of ’88 I was swept 
far into the heart of Africa, and there 
at Northfield as I mused the fire of memory 
burned, and I seemed to be back again at 
Keswick via Northfield after more than 
twenty years. Round goes the wheel of 
time. Silently and remorselessly as destiny 
the years rush past. Can I believe my 
eyes? Out from these New England pines, 
peering through the mists of years one can 
see the old Keswick of one-tent memories, 
and thank God for the long shaft of light 
it has shot into the forests and jungles of 
one’s African life. Often, no doubt, the 


of soul always “gives God the benefit of 
the doubt,’ as he puts it. Divine hints are 
divine commands. The exception only 
proves the rule. To be explicit, the natural 
and normal convention man does not dance, 
play cards or darken a theater door. If 
another Christian dared the remark that it 
is possible to take the Lord with him even 
to a theater, he would get his answer. The 
said answer would royally run: 

“Yes, you would dare take the Lord 
where the Lord would not take you!” 

More than a smart epigram, this is the 
average Northfield standpoint. The Lord 
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lawful things may have to go. However 


legitimate these may be, they must be ruled 
out as subordinate. Everything subsidiary 
to the cardinal issue must be ignored. 
Souls are dying, and “even Christ pleased 
not Himself.” Such is the high calling of 
Northfield! Thank God for all such con- 
ferences among the pines, and may He in 
His manifold mercy save them from a fatal 
familiarity with the coining of clever 
phrases about holiness! Bible reading can 
become such a fine art that pertness can 
dethrone piety. 

But why and wherefore so many mission- 
aries at this oh-be-joyful convention? 
Somebody suggested the real reason is 
found in the fact that Northfield must “lie 
on the great caravan route’! At any rate 
here are dozens of them pouring in from 
the earth’s wilds, all starving for this fine 
flower of fellowship—starving for the big 
Auditorium, bigger crowd and _ biggest 
business of all—I mean, the blessed busi- 
ness of blessing. For please do not forget 
that the typical missionary is the man who 
is weary of hearing his own voice. John 
Smith, returned missionary, feels he would 
almost like to put himself down in the 
category of “returned empties.” He finds, 
when far away in foreign lands, that it is 
weary woeful work marching to the tune 
of J. Smith! But one thing this dear and 
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decent J. S. is sure of: rather a heart with- 
out words than words without heart. 

Certainly, Northfield is on the caravan 
route if by that is meant that many a soul 
is here secretly set apart for a long, loyal 
life for God in other lands and other days. 
Remember, all the big rivers rise in the 
country, and many a little spring first bub- 
bles out in the pines here, to be found long 
after (and far onward!) swelling on its 
widening course in distant China or India. 

Many of the pick and pride of the col- 
leges are here, and good it is to see such 
in the grip of an imperative intuition that 
God is calling them abroad. Like a sting- 
ing whiplash to their conscience comes thé 
call from dying millions out in the dark- 
ness. And God alone can encourage them, 
for often the typical genial, generous Amer- 
ican parent is cold, calculating, and essen- 
tially worldly when foreign missions are 
in view. They want their boy for a career, 
not a calling; oh, yes, but they. will pay 
somebody else’s boy to go! 

This is the place where the awkward and 
rather prickly pride of many a good pro- 
fessor is laid low in the dust of confession. 
Good it was for me—say rather, glorious! 


‘—to hear such an one say, frankly and 


finely, that Christ surpasseth mere man- 
made creeds and God is all and in all. Lot 
chose Sodom, and Lot had Sodom. Abram 
chose God, and Abram had God. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD.* | 
Rev. James I. Vance, D. D. 


As I passed by, and beheld your devo- 
tions, I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, TO THE UNKNOWN Gop. Whom there- 
fore ye unwittingly worship, Him declare 
I unto you. Acts 17. 23. 

Paul was in the center of the world’s 
culture. In his audience were the keenest 
wits and cleverest minds of his day. Down 
there in the city beneath him were the seats 
of world-famed institutions. Over on one 
side was the garden where a few genera- 
tions before Plato had taught, and just 
across the city another where Aristotle had 
taught. On one side of the open square 
at the foot of the hill was the hall of the 
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Painted Porches where the Stoics met, and 
just across the square the meeting place 
of the Epicureans. Paul is on the Areopa- 
gus, the seat of the most ancient court of 
the world, which tried only the most im- 
portant cases. Back of the stone seat oc- 
cupied by the judges was the Temple of 
the Furies. One of these judges that day, 
Dionysius, is to become a convert, to em- 
brace Christ. 

Standing there and speaking to such an 
audience, Paul selects for discussion the 
greatest theme with which the mind of 
man can concern itself. His theme is God. 

Where did the thought of God come 
from? Everybody seems to have it. We 
do not all call God by the same name, nor 
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give Him the same attributes. We do not 
always respect His character, nor obey His 
will. We do not always believe that there 
is reality answering to the thought, but 
there are few people so crude and untaught 
but have moments when across the field 
of their mental vision there drifts the 
thought of God. Where does it come from? 

The race seems always to have had it. 
We can go back far enough to get behind 
some things, but we cannot go back far 
enough to find a world without the thought 
of God. 

The race seems to have started with it. 
Almost if not quite the first act of conscious 
being was a recognition of the fact of God 
and of man’s responsibility to the supreme 
power that rules the world. Where did 
the thought come from? 

Was it invented? If so, the inventor’s 
name has been lost; indeed, it was never 
known. In the annals of the race we have 
preserved the names of great sages and 
philosophers and poets and pioneers and 
history-makers and world-builders, but you 
will search in vain for the name of the man 
who invented the thought of God. Isn’t 
it a little strange that the big man who 
has given the world its biggest thought 
should not only remain unhonored and un- 
sung but absolutely unknown? ‘The thought 
of God is not an invention. 

Is it a superstition? If so, it has lasted 
a long time, and‘ some of the cleverest 

. people in the world have held it. The 
people who believe in God are not all fools 
and mental incompetents. Woodrow Wil- 
son believes in God; he is not a weakling. 
Lloyd George is a humble, sincere Chris- 
tian; he is not a pygmy. Marshal Foch is 
a believer in God; he is the world’s great- 
est strategist. If the thought of God be 
a superstition, what is it that lends plau- 
sibility to the thought? It has lasted a 
long time, it has lasted too long to be a 
lie. It is not a superstition. 

Is it an evolution? If so, how did it get 
its start? It was full grown when first 
seen. It is not the kind of thought that 
is produced, it is the kind of thought that 
produces. The idea of God is one of the 
great dynamic ideas of the race. Undoubt- 
edly our thinking and our living have af- 
fected somewhat our conception of God, 
but the thought of God is not’ the product 
of a process of evolution. 
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Well, if everybody has the thought of 
God, if the race has always had it, if it 
is not an invention, if it is not a supersti- 
tion, if it is not an evolution, where did 
the thought of God come from? The most 
plausible explanation is that it has come, 
as every other high, straight, clean, true 
thought has come, from reality. Men have 
thought God because God is. Back of the 
thought of God is the fact of God. And 
so while these men of Athens were not 
prepared to say who God is or where He 
dwells, they were not prepared to deny 
His existence, and rather than take chances 
they built an altar to the unknown God. 

Is that as far as your religion can carry 
you? Do you belong back there with the 
agnostics of two thousand years ago? 
“Whom therefore ye unwittingly worship, 
Him declare I unto you.’ The glory of 
the Christian religion is that it not only 
gives us the thought of God but it makes 
us acquainted with Him, and that acquaint- 
ance may ripen into a fellowship and a 
friendship which outlast death itself. 

To be sure, it is better to worship Him 
in ignorance than not to worship Him at 
all. It is better to be a bit superstitious 
than to be altogether godless. It is better 
to kneel at the altar of the unknown God 
than never to kneel. It is better to have 
some restraints which are imperfect than 
to riot in unbridled and unrestrained license. 
These people who have no fear of God 
before them are not safe. I grant you that 
some of the vilest deeds which stain the 
pages of history have been done in the 
name of religion. Bigots have attempted 
to consecrate their intolerance with worship, 
scoundrels have tried to sanctify their 
rascality with prayer, but I would not let 
base counterfeit drive good coin out of 
circulation. I would not let the fact that 
men have misused the thought of God lead 
me to give up the thought of God. 

Indeed, the kind of religion that has 
cursed the world has itself been godless. 
There is such a thing as a godless religion. 
There is a religion that leaves God out of 
account, that crowds in a ritual between 
man and God, that worships an organiza- 
tion or a dogma. There is such a thing 
as substituting the church for Christ and 
giving to the church the adoration that 
belongs to Christ alone. 

This is the thought that was in Voltaire’s 
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mind when he decided to build a church. 
He was not an atheist, as some people have 
thought, but he was the foe of the kind 
of religion that stops short of God. He 
said he found that about everybody else 
had a church built to him but God. All 
the saints had churches named after them, 
and all the angels, and he thought it was 
about time that God had a church. So he 
built a church and called it the church of 
God. 

The reason that hypocrisy and rascality 
have attempted to clothe themselves in the 
garments of religion is because their plight 
is so desperate that they must needs hide 
behind the best. 

I grant you that people do not always 
have the same conception of God although 
they subscribe to substantially the same 
creed, but because we see different things 
in the same landscape it does not follow 
that the landscape is a mirage. Man is 
finite and God is infinite, and we can do 
little more than touch the hem of His robe, 
but even that is enough to certify to tis the 
reality of God, for God does not hide. His 
effort is not to make it difficult for us to 
find Him. He has nothing to conceal. He 
has nothing to be ashamed of. He does 
not avoid publicity. His face is not clouds 
and darkness. Clouds and darkness are 
around His face, but His face is the burn- 
ing sun. His name is not the night, His 
name is the light. God is not the riddle of 
the world, He is its revealer. He is happy 
not as He puzzles us but as He helps us. He 
seeks an altar, and if men can do no better 
He will meet them where they kneel on the 
altar stairs of the unknown God. But He 
seeks a better altar than agnosticism, an al- 
tar where faith may see His face and hear 
His voice and cry: “I know whom I have be- 
lieved” ; and such an altar is within the reach 
of all, for God does not hide. From the dawn 
of being He has been trying to make Him- 
self known, He has been unveiling Him- 
self, He has. been saying things and doing 
things not only to tell us that He is but to 
tell who He is and where He is. 


REVELATIONS OF Gop. 


Creation was more than an act of omnip- 
otence, it was a chapter of discovery. It 
was God coming out of doors to do His 
work. It was the Almighty building His 
world in the sight of His people. As they 
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looked on and saw Him, they cried: “In 
the beginning, God!” They caught their 
first glimpse of their Maker as He stood 
there in the door of His world, and they 
wrote down a sentence, which will stand 
as long as man can think, that certified the 
reality of God. 

Nature is God walking in His garden, 
talking to His creatures across the faces 
of the flowers and fruits. Nature is more 
than the reign of law. Whoever knew a 
law to enact itself? Whoever knew a law 
to enforce itself? Back of law is the 
lawmaker. Law is simply the camouflage 
of personality. Laws are steady because 
God is permanent. The seasons never dis- 
appoint us because God is the same yester- 
day, today and forever. 

But God was not satisfied for His people 
to see Him at His work or to meet Him 
in the garden. So the Bible was given. 
“In the volume of the book it is written of 
Me,” “Search the.Scriptures, for they are 
they that testify of Me.” The Bible is 
not God’s only book. There is another 
volume bound in green and gold that tells 
us about Him, the book of nature; and 
there is still another book whose pages are © 
heart throbs and life beats, the book of 
experience. But the Bible is so full an 
unveiling of God that we call it the revela- 
tion, and anyone who wants to know God 
must not begin by casting aside the torch 
which was given to be a lamp to our feet 
and a light to our pathway. 

But even this did not satisfy God, and 
so Jesus came. He is the Word of God, 
the living Word. He is the brightness of 
the Father’s glory and the express image 
of His person. Jesus is God’s greatest act 
of publicity. He came to show us the 
Father, to reveal to us that God is our 
Father. Jesus lived in the open. He lived 
where anybody could get at Him, and by 
that He is telling us that God’s habit is 
to dwell among His people. God does not 
shut Himself up in a church, He does not 
confine Himself to some holy of holies, He 
does not hide behind the skirts of a priest. 
God is out in the world. He is on the 
street, on the highway, in the forest, in the 
meadow, by the river side, in the shop, in 
the office, in the home, wherever there are 
people; for God does not hide. 

But God was yearning for publicity, and 
so to every other revelation there was 
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added the revelation of the Spirit. The 
mission of the Spirit is to testify of God. 
“He shall not speak of Himself.’ The Holy 
Spirit stands back in the shadows, but His 
mission is to throw the white light of 
revelation on the personality of God. He 
reveals God to us; that is, God reveals Him- 
self to us in communion, in prayer. The 
mission of the Holy Spirit is God building 
Himself into human experience, revealing 
Himself to us in every breath we breathe, in 
every deed we perform, in every plan we pur- 
pose, in all the acts and aspirations of life. 
It is as though God would say that He is 
not satisfied for the heavens to declare 
His glory and the firmament to show His 
handiwork. He is not satisfied for us to 
meet Him in the garden, as Mary did, and 
make the ecstatic discovery until the word 
of recognition leaps from our lips. He is 
not satisfied for us to find Him in His 
Word. It is not enough for the Word to 
become flesh and dwell among us until we 
shall behold His glory, glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. Added to every other revelation, 
God lives in us, and in every heart throb 
and life beat makes Himself known to us. 

Indeed, one’s God after all is just the 
God he experiences. He may subscribe to 
certain creeds about God, he may adopt 
certain theories about God, but the size of 
his God is not the size of his creed, and 
the character of his God is not the char- 
acter of his theory. The size and character 
of his God are the size and character of 
his experience. And so’if one is really 
to know God he must live Him. “Blessed 
are the pure in heart,’’—people who live 
the life of God,—“blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” “If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” 


FEATURES IN THE PorTRAIT. 


Now, what is God as He thus unveils 
Himself? What are the features which 
appear in the portrait as God emerges from 
the shadows, and ceases to be the unknown 
God, and becomes known to us? 

I think the first feature to reveal itself 


is the fact that God is a real God. It is~ 


the fact of His sovereignty. God is ruler, 
He is in control, He is in absolute control, 
He holds the reins, and He does not hold 
them loosely. Whatever comes to pass 
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comes either by His sovereign ordination or 
His divine permission. God is not a weak 
God, He is a real deity. God’s thoughts 
are not afterthoughts. Everything lies 
present in the divine mind. Hence every- 
thing is for the best. It is not enough for 
us to submit to the will of God; we must 
make God’s will our passion, for God’s will 
is best. 

The second feature is that God is watch- 
ing. He is not a kind of God who having 
made the world turns His back on it and 
forgets all about it, but He is looking on. 
His eye slumbers not, nor sleeps. Nothing 
escapes the vigilance of the Eternal. 

And because God is watching, evil cannot 
hide. This is the only concern of evil. 
Evil is not agitated because it is bad, it 
cares nothing about its character. Evil 
is concerned only lest it may be found out. 
If it can hide, evil will be happy. But God 
is watching, and evil cannot hide. Sooner 
or later every fraud will be uncovered and 
every rascal will be punished. 

Because God is watching, virtue will not . 
be forgotten. This is the thing that troubles 
virtue, this is its fear, that somehow in 
the maze of things, in the great complexities 
and intricacies of life it may be overlooked, 
it may be forgotten, it| may suffer without 
redress. How often it does seem as though 
virtue had been forgotten! But it is not; 
God is watching. This is the thought that 
comforted poor old Job as he sat there on 
the ash heap amid the ruins of his hap- 
piness. His friends had tried to comfort 
him, but their consolations had only added 
to his misery, until at last, brushing them 
aside and lifting his face to heaven, he 
cries: “O Thou watcher of men!” God 
is looking on; things will right themselves. 
That is where we get peace, in the fact 
that God knows.. The fact that He knows 
is enough. 

Last Friday afternoon, as I was stand- 
ing on the street corner at Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania, leaving a conference there 
to come to this conference and waiting for 


-a trolley, a poor wretch, the most misshapen 


bundle of humanity I have ever seen, 
dragged himself slowly and painfully across 
the street and stood by my side. He walked 
with his back bent almost to a position 
horizontal with the ground, his left hand 
clutched a heavy cane, his right hand was 
paralyzed, his left leg as he walked bent 
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outward at the knee as though it would 
break under him, the right leg, twisted and 
deformed, crept slowly around the left to 
get a footing, his chest was crushed in. 
He was sixty-two years old, he told me. 
He had been deformed from birth. His 
mother had been frightened; it was a pre- 
natal calamity that had fallen on him, and 
the penalty had landed on the mother’s 
unoffending offspring and smashed the poor 
body beyond repair. 

I helped him on the car, and we sat down, 
and then panting and perspiring he looked 
up and said: 

“Preacher, why is it that more people 
do not get victory?” 

It almost took my breath. Victory! Why, 
what right had he to talk about victory? He 
might speak to me about defeat. I would 
feel that I could understand him had he 
said something to me about injustice, about 
pain, about rancor, about remorse and 
despair, about bitterness or resentment. 
But victory! 

I looked closer into the man’s face and 
into his eyes, and I saw he had it. He was 
not talking about victory in arms, victory 
in trade, victory over the things of life. 
He was talking about victory,—the victory 
of the soul, and he had it because he had 
discovered that God knew all about him, 
and that because He did it must be right. 
“O tired heart, God knows! 

Not you nor I who lift our hands for 
gifts 

Which wise love must deny. 

We ae ey where we fain would do our 
es 

Until aweary then we cry: 

‘Do Thou the rest!’ 

And in His hand the tangled threads we 
place 

Of our pose blind weaving, with a shamed 
ace. 

All trust of ours He sacredly will keep, 

And so, tired heart, go thou to work or 
sleep !” 

The third feature of God is the fact of 
His presence. He is sovereign, He is 
watching, but He is more: He is down 
among us. That is the lesson of the in- 
carnation. It is God dwelling among us, 
living our life. Jesus came to show us 
God, and He came to show Him to us by 
living among us, a real human life, not a 
make-believe human life. All that tests 
and tries us told on His life. 

His sufferings at Calvary were real. He 


“self Son of man. 
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was no actor, He was not playing at suf- 
fering in His tragedy on the cross. Jesus 
was insincere if He was an actor. He 
emptied Himself of His godhood so far 
as it meant calling on divine resources to 
fight off pain and suffering. His suffer- 
ings were real. 

Jesus lived a real life. He called Him- 
I think the greatest 
argument for His godhood is His humanity. 
That is what that passage means in which 
He says: “Whom do men say that I the 
Son of man am?” Peter listened a mo- 
ment, and then he looked clean through 
into the eternal, and said: “Lord, Thou 
art the Son of God! Thou art the Son 
of man, but Thy humanity is so big, so 
capacious, so cosmopolitan, so racial, so 
all-embracing, that Thou art more than 
mete man, Thou art God!” 

Jesus is to be our judge because He is 
human. God hath given Him authority to 
execute judgment also because He is the 
Son of man, He has lived our life. All the 
currents that play on us played on Him. 
That is the story of the heart of God. 

The other day, a man said to me: “I do 
not think you are sound. You talk about 
God suffering. I cannot conceive of .God 
suffering.” 

Well, I cannot conceive of God not suf- 
fering. God is more than force, He is 
more than an idea, God is love. The very 
life of love is the story of pain, and the 
life experience of God is all the suffering 
of the world packing itself into God’s great 
heart. 

The fourth feature in the portrait of 
God is not only a God among us but a God 
within us. He is sovereign, He is watch- 
ing, He is among us, ‘but He shall not 
only dwell with you, He shall be in you. 
God’s house is not a house made with 
hands. “Ye are the temple of the Holy 
Ghost.” God lives within us. He is more 
than sovereign, He is more than watcher, 
He is more than saviour and friend,—He 
is the inspirer of life, so that every heart 
throb, every pulse beat is His accent, every 


‘longing is but a sigh that tells us God is 


near. 

Suppose you could kill God, would you 
lift your hand to commit that murder? 
Suppose you could blot out of the world’s 
life the influence of the thought of God on 
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human conduct and history, would you do 
the deed that brings it about? Granted 
that evils have been done in the name of 
God, good has also been done. Would you 
be willing to strike God’s life from the 
calendar of the world and go back to the 
jungle? 

The kind of God men worship determines 
the kind of people they become and the 
kind of world they build. Someone has 
said that “the gods men worship write 
their names across their faces.” They do 
more than that, they build themselves into 
their lives. A man with a bad god makes 
a bad man, a man who worships a force 
god is a cruel man, a man who worships 
an unjust and dishonest god is a man who 
cannot be trusted. A man with a merciful 
god is merciful, a man who worships a 
god of love is the world’s brother. The 
kind of god one worships determines the 
kind of man he becomes and the kind of 
civilization he builds. 

“Whom therefore ye unwittingly wor- 
ship, Him declare I unto you.” Is there a 
thirst in your soul which only the knowl- 
edge of God can quench? Is there a loneli- 
ness in your life which only the presence 
of God can comfort? Are there days of 
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care and hours of pain whose restlessness 
will not be quieted until His voice says: 
“Peace, be still”? Are there tears which 
only His hand can wipe away? Are there 
times when you would like to have around 
your life the feel of the arms of God? 
Are there moments when your heart cries 
out: “Oh that I might find Him, that I 
might come even to His place!”? Well, you 
may. You may because God does not hide, 
He is not trying to avoid you. Fling away 
your agnosticism. Tear down your altar 
to the unknown God. God may be known. 
He is coming down the road to meet you. 
He is here in the hall tonight. He will be 
in your room when you return to your rest. 
He is here in the glorious days at North- 
field. God is about us, and it seems some- 
times as though it needs but for us to open 
our eyes to see Him. But He will be there 
in the shop and the factory and the home 
when you return. God is not far away. 


If you will put forth your hand you can 


touch Him, if you will lift your eyes you 
can see Him, if you will listen in the silence 
you can hear His voice. The door is ajar; 
it needs but a touch to open it. Yea, the 
door is wide open, and God is there calling: 
“Do not be afraid of Me”! 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST.* 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M. A. 


The subject of the Lord’s coming has 
been discredited in the minds of a great 
many thoughtful people by speculative 
theories, by prophetic forecasts, and by its 
separation from obvious Christian duty on 
the part of many who hold and proclaim it, 
so that it needs to be redeemed both from 
unspiritual curiosity and moral indifference. 

It is one of the saddest things to see 
bodies of Christians actually separated 
from each other by alternative and naturally 
contradicting interpretations of the truth. 
There is nothing more grievous today in- 
deed than that the great polestar of the 
Christian church should shed its light upon 
a divided Christendom, upon bodies of be- 
lieving men and women who profess the 
same Lord, who look for the same glorious 
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fulfilment of their hope and of His prom- 
ises, and who are yet separated one from 
the other because of their dogmatic cer- 
tainty about their own imperfect appre- 
hension of His truth. 

This truth of Christ’s coming, of which 
the New Testament is so full, has been 
obscured also by the way in which it is 
frequently presented. The glorious ap- 
pearing of our Lord has been identified by 
some with impending catastrophic events,— 
judgment, chaos, universal war, and has 
thus been so far removed from the realm 
of practical life as almost to warrant 
thoughtful Christian people in saying: “We 
will have nothing to do with this thing, 
which is merely a cult.” 

Now let me say at the outset that the 
great truth of the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the adherence of His 
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people to it, as to every other expression of 
truth they find in His Word, is not some 
optional addendum to the gospel of their 
salvation, but a vital and integral part of 
it. You may not say: “I am a Christian 
man, I believe in the Word of God, and yet 
I do not believe in the coming again of 
Jesus Christ,” for that is merely to say: 
“I do not believe in the plain, simple and 
repeatedly emphasized statements of the 
divine Word.” 


His Own Worps. 


The New Testament is simply full of the 
great truth that Jesus is coming again. 

Take His own words. All His teachings 
range about two great points: firstly, “I 
am come into the world,’ and secondly, 
“T will come again.” Those are the two 
foci of the ellipse of Christ’s teaching. 
Everything He declares of spiritual promise 
and ethical duty ranges about these two 
points. Nothing indeed seems clearer to 
the consciousness of Jesus than that the 
mission upon which He is engaged in the 
days of His flesh will only be consum- 
mated when He comes again, not as the 
despised and rejected of men but as the 
rightful King and Lord of all. 

All that He says in regard to His com- 
ing—and you will find it on almost every 
page of the Gospels,—is at once certain and 
uncertain; certain as to fact, utterly uncer- 
tain as to time, and indeed uncertain as 
to form. There is any amount of room 
for varying interpretations by His people 
as to details in regard to the coming of 
the Lord while there is a strong unifying 
bond in the certainty with which He de- 
clares that He is coming again with power 
and glory. 

With a wealth of imagery which He 
does not apply to any other subject, with a 
preponderance of parable which is not di- 
rected upon any other matter, He declares 
that His people will see Him again; that 
He goes to prepare a place for them; that 
meanwhile He is with them, preparing them 
for that place and all that it involves; that 
He will return at a time unknown to Him- 
self; and that seeing Him again their joy 
will be full. He will come as the bride- 
groom for His bride. He will come as 
the master to take account of His servants. 
He will come as the Son of man to judge. 
He will come with swift suddenness, as 
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the lightning shineth from one part of 
heaven unto the other. He will come with- 
out any preliminary announcement, as a 
thief comes in the night. And again and 
again He declares to them that in view of 
His coming their chief duty in life is com- 
prehended in watchfulness. “Be ready, for 
ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh! Watch! 
And what I say unto you I say unto all, 
Watch! Let your loins be girt about, and 
let your lamps be shining, and be ye like 
unto men that wait for their Lord.” 

The teaching of the Lord Jesus on this 
great matter of His return is expanded and 
interpreted through all the books of the 
New Testament. I wonder if you have 
ever realized that of the twenty-seven 
books of the New Testament there are only 
four which do not directly deal with the 
great fact of Christ’s return, that there 
are only four of the twenty-seven New 
Testament books in which you will not 
find very direct teaching and exhortation 
in regard to the second coming of Christ? 
On the other hand, in striking contrast, of 
those twenty-seven books there are only 
four which have any mention of the Lord’s 
Supper! I point out that contrast for this 
reason: think of the emphasis which in 
this and every age has been laid upon the 
sacramental teaching of the Lord’s Supper, 
and then think of the relative silence on the 
part of the Christian church, in this age 
at any rate, in regard to the great subject 
of the Lord’s coming again. 

You cannot open this Book, you cannot 
come to it with unprejudiced mind, you 
cannot read it with honest and purposefully 
obedient heart, without realizing that its 
look is a forward look. The modern cry, 
“Back to Christ!” is utterly unwarranted. 
The true call to the Christian church is 
not to go back to Christ but to move for- 
ward toward Him. The look of the Chris- 
tian church should not be directed upon its 
own history but upon the future unfolding 
of God’s purposes and power by the Man 
whom He once sent to declare His grace 
and to communicate His mercy to. the 
world. : 

When He went—and almost His last 
statement was that He would return— 
you recollect that the angel heralds, kin to 
those who acclaimed His birth on the 
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plains of Bethlehem on the night of His 
nativity, declared to His waiting disciples, 
disheartened for the hour, with their hope 
obscured and their faith tested by the de- 
parture of their Lord: “This same Jesus 
whom ye have seen go into heaven: shall 
so come in like manner as ye have seen 
Him go.” And this hope, this truth, so 
captured the hearts and minds of His 
earliest followers that upon that high note 
of certain hope they pitched all their wit- 
ness and testimony to Him. 


Tue Eariiest WITNESS. 


For instance, think of Paul. His teach- 
ing ranges, just as did the teaching of Jesus, 
about two great points of time: “Today,” 
which is the day of salvation, and “that 
day,” which is the day of the consummation 
of all hope and faith. To the Corinthian 
church he writes regarding the Lord’s 
Supper: “As oft as ye do this, ye do shew 
forth the Lord’s death till He come.” 
Writing to the Philippian church, he says: 
“He that hath begun in you a good work 
will perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 
Listen as he speaks to the Colossian church: 
“When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
ye also shall appear with Him in glory.” 
Hearken as he speaks to the Thessalonians, 
reminding them of their own spiritual his- 
tory: “In that day when ye received the 
gospel, ye turned to God from idols, to 
serve the living and true God and to wait 
for His Son from heaven.” Obviously 
they had received the gospel not only of 
the Christ who came but of the Christ who 
is coming again, from Paul’s own lips. 
Listen to him again as he comforts these 
same disciples in their sorrow and afflic- 
tions, in their heartbreaking ,desolation at 
the loss of their friends: “Do not sorrow 
as those without hope,” he said; “them also 
which sleep in Jesus God shall bring with 
Him when He comes. For in that day the 
dead in Christ shall be raised, and we which 
are alive and remain shall be caught up 
with them to meet Him in the air: and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord. Where- 
fore comfort one another”—not “frighten 
one another,’—with these words! Listen 
to him as he writes to his young son Tim- 
othy, handing on to him the torch of faith 
which is soon to slip from his own dying 
grasp: “There is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness which the Lord the right- 
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eous judge shall give me in that day; and 
not to me only, but to all them also that 
love His appearing.” Hear him as he 
speaks to Titus, instructing him as to the 
implicates of the grace of God which he is 
to declare: “The grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts we should live righteously, 
soberly, godly in this present world, look- 
ing for that blessed hope and glorious ap- 
pearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And what was integral to Paul’s inter- 
pretation of the gospel is equally so to that 
of the writer to the Hebrews. “He hath 
appeared once in the end of the world to 
put away sin.” He now appears in the 
presence of God for us. “Unto them that 
look for Him shall He appear the second 
time, without sin, unto salvation.” 

Listen to the apostle James, in the midst 
of a changing and conflicting order, in a 
day which is singularly like our own day 
because of the clash of conflicting inter- 
ests and ideals, as he speaks to that infant 
church to which he writes! “Stablish your 
hearts, brethren. Be patient under unequal, 
unjust, economic conditions. The coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh. Hold fast and 
hold on yet a little longer. He that shall 
come will come, and will not tarry!” 

Listen to Peter: ‘““When the Chief Shep- 
herd shall appear, ye who feed the flock of 
God shall receive the crown of glory.” 

And what shall we say of John’s tes- 
timony? As we read the epistles of John 
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we find them shot through and through 
with the light of a great and regnant hope. 
Listen! “Every man that hath this hope 
set on Him purifies himself, even as He is 
pure. For we know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him, we shall see 
Him as He is.” And that truth did not 
lose its hold upon him as life advanced, as 
he saw the possibility of its realization 
receding from him. Listen to him in the 
island of Patmos! He recognizes the Lord 
whom he sees there is the One “who is, 
and was, and is to come,’ and he closes 
the record of that apocalyptic vision with 
the great word: “Even so come, Lord Jesus, 
Thou who dost declare, Behold, I come 
quickly.” 

It is simply impossible to read the New 
Testament without prejudice without com- 
ing to the conclusion and without being 
gripped by the conviction that the evidence 
for the second coming of Christ is equally 
strong with the evidence for His first com- 
ing. If we take the Word of God as our 
sole authority it is just as certain that He 
will come as that once He did come. 


Tuer PoLesTaR OF THE CHURCH. 


This was the outlook of the early Chris- 
tian church. Its conviction regarding the 
coming of the Lord qualified and governed 
its energies and all its activities. It over- 
spread the then known world with the tid- 
ings of the gospel. It made the name of 
Jesus Christ known where the facts of His 
life and death, almost contemporary though 
they were, had hitherto been unannounced. 
Why? Because its members believed that 
in a short time, possibly within their own 
lifetime, the Lord might return, and they 
attested their faith in Him while opportu- 
nity still served by their loyalty to Him 
and by their work for Him. It is certain 
that the age in which the Christian church 
made most impression upon the world was 
the age in which it most firmly believed in 
the coming again of Jesus Christ and de- 
clared it. And it is just as certain that 
this. age, when belief in the coming of the 
Lord seems to have declined and in such 
large degree to be forgotten, ignored, and 
even despised, is an age in which the world 
simply laughs at the church, in which the 
church, in which organized religion gen- 
erally, makes pathetically little if indeed 
any measurable impression upon the king- 
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doms of this world and on the power of 
darkness. 

One great mistake of the church has been’ 
that it has steered by the chart of its creed 
and not by the polestar of its hope. The 
church has been steering by something 
which lies behind it, and not by that which 
is ahead of it. Otherwise it would not 
today be without a clear message of guid- 
ance to the world in its bewilderment as 
to the present and the future. Was there 
ever an age in which the world was asking 
so many questions as to what is going to 
happen? Was there ever an age in the 
memory of man when vital problems so 
pressed for solution? Was there ever an 
age when the darkness of the world seemed 
to be thicker and more impenetrable? Was 
there ever an age in which human society 
seemed to have somehow slipped from con- 
trol and to be drifting without purpose or 
plan? And yet the Christian church has 
nothing whatever to say to it. Oh, if she 
had lived close to the word of her Lord, if 
His Word had been hidden in her heart, 
and if she had not only looked for but 
hastened toward the coming of Christ, she 
could view the world today without any 
perturbation and say: 

“These things do not surprise those who 
believe in Christ at all. The fact that the 
world is so obviously getting into an in- 
extricable tangle, our Book forewarned 
us long ago. But we have a sure word of 
promise, whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place. The coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh, and He will surely come and take up 
the tangled reins of government into His 
pierced hands of power. And until He 
comes we may expect the fulfilment of an 
ancient word: ‘I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn, until He comes whose right it 
is to reign’”! 


Is tHe Wortp Gerrinc Berrer? 


Look out upon the world today, and look 
out upon the Christian church, which seems 
to be obsessed with the idea that the world 
is getting better. I suppose it is within 
the experience of every one of us that re- 
cent years, and even today,—for the ob- 
session persists despite every contradict- 
ing occurrence,—we have heard eloquent 
and renowned preachers with all the force 
of their personality and with the sanction 
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of almost the entire church talking about 
the “building” of the kingdom of God in 
the form forsooth of international amity, 
of the development of a Christian social 
consciousness, the permeation of life in 
every sphere by the principles of right- 
eousness. One eminent man in your coun- 
try put himself on record as recently as 
the year 1914 that “the spirit of Christ is 
slowly but surely capturing the policies of 
nations and enthroning itself in their in- 
struments of government”! And he, along 
with many others, is still preaching it 
despite the fact that the war came and 
showed what a hopeless ruin civilization 
without Christ is, and to what utter depths 
of despair a world can be reduced that 
shuts God out: and flouts the guidance of 
His Word and Spirit. : 

I read the other day the words of a pro- 
found and acute thinker, not himself a 
Christian man, endeavoring to think his 
way through the jungle and tangle of to- 
day, and this is what he wrote: 

“The human material of our social ma- 
chinery will continue to disintegrate just 
at the points where strength is most ur- 
gently needed.” 

That is what an acute thinker standing 
outside the Christian church says as a result 
of his observation of historic movements 
and present happenings. And yet preachers 
are still affirming that the energies of the 
church will surely be triumphant; that the 
world will yet be overspread with the knowl- 
edge of God as the waters cover the sea; 
that the hills will be leveled, the valleys will 
be exalted, the crooked places made straight 
and the rough places made plain, either 
in this our day or in the day of our chil- 
dren; and that then Christ will come to a 
prepared earth and a prepared people. 

I want to say here today that I do not 
find one scintilla of confirming evidence of 
that in the Word of God. It is utterly 
and entirely opposed to the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles. There is no proc- 
ess of moral evolution going on today. 
The world is not getting better, and it is 
not going to get better, if the New Testa- 
ment predicts arightly. At the ‘darkest 
hour, when men’s hearts are failing them 
for fear, when they have rowed thirty fur- 
longs and are just rowed out, and the wind 
and tempest are threatening the complete 
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destruction of the barques,—then in that 
hour Jesus will come walking upon the 
waves. 

Test these things, my friends, by the 
Word of God. What did Christ say about 
the course of the world? Is there any hint 
in the gospels that the world shall get 
better as the result of the mission of His 
servants? Did He suggest to them that 
they were going to be wonderfully success- 
ful and to be enthroned as the great lead- 
ers of thought in the world? He did not 
promise them anything of the kind. He 
promised them a life that was like His own 
He promised them a life which should 
receive its coronation on a cross, and its 
garlands should be of thorns. Otherwise, 
if the world is to get better and better 
before He comes, then all Christ’s exhorta- 
tions to watch and to be ready “lest that 
day come upon you unawares” lose their 
point and are void of all meaning. 

Did His earliest followers have any such 
idea? If you really want to know, read 
again those opening verses of the third 
chapter of 2 Timothy, for instance, or the 
third chapter of 2 Peter. Let me read these 
words to you: “This know also, that in the 
last days, perilous times shall come,’—not 
the earth filled with the knowledge of God 
here at all,—“that in the last days perilous 
times shall come. Men shall be lovers of 
their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, 
blasphemers, disobedient to parents, un- 
thankful, unholy, without natural affection, 
truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
traitors, heady, highminded, lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God, having 
a form of godliness but denying the power 
thereof. From such turn away.” Or listen 
once again: “Knowing this first,’—that is, 
before the coming of the Lord,—“that there 
shall come in the last days scoffers, walk- 
ing after their own lusts and saying, Where 
is the promise of His coming?” 

It is quite obvious to me that those whose 
lives were gripped at the first by the teaching 
of Jesus expected nothing but that evil 
men should wax worse and worse, that 
things should get more and more out of 
hand, that increasingly the clash of con- 
tending interests should grind men who are 
the buffers between them, but in the coming 
of the Lord is the hope of His people. 
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Nor is it a vague, uncertain and unbut- 
tressed hope, but a word which is strong 
and faithful as His own nature. 

Meanwhile, the state of the world be- 
coming worse and worse, what about the 
Christian church? I do not mean, what 
about organized religion? Organized reli- 
gion will perish in the universal wreck; 
nothing is more certain than that. But the 
true church, the church which is gathered 
out of every kingdom and nation and tribe 
and tongue; the true church, which is com- 
posed of all who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and truth, out of all the churches 
and out of none; the true church, which 
gathers to the name of the Lord and around 
the Lord, and recognizes all its members 
as “one in Christ Jesus”; the true church, 
in which there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
in which there are no color distinctions, in 
which there are no racial distinctions, in 
which there is neither German nor British 
nor American, but all are one in Christ 
Jesus,—what of the true church? I dare 
to affirm that in the true church of Jesus 
Christ there was never such a longing for 
holiness as there is today; there was never 
such missionary zeal, such sacrificial pas- 
sion to make Jesus Christ known to the 
ends of the earth. There was never such a 
drawing together of the people of God all 
over the world as there is today. They 
were never so tested and sifted as they 
are by the offense of the cross. Real reli- 
gion was never so hated by the world as 
it is today,—I mean, the religion of Jesus. 
But in the-true church of Christ while the 
knee is bent the head is lifted, for we see 
the day of our redemption drawing nigh. 
The decadence of the world and the con- 
fident preparation of the bride for the 
Bridegroom are sure signs which come to 
our hearts with refreshing inspiration to- 
day assuring us that the coming of the Lord 
is at hand. 


ALLEGED SIGNS. 


Sometimes attention is drawn to events 
and tendencies in modern life which seem 
to point to the imminence, the nearness of 
Christ’s coming, as though it ‘might be to- 
day, as though it might be tomorrow, as 
though it might be in our lifetime. And 
so it may; do not make any mistake about 
that. And so also it may not. Some are 
pointing to the revival of Jewish national- 
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ism as a sign of the Lord’s coming,—the 
fig tree putting forth her leaves. Others 
are pointing to recent military events in 
the Near East, the expulsion from Jeru- 
salem of the hostile Gentiles who have for 
centuries trodden its streets, and the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish rule there, as evidence 
that the coming of Christ is at hand. Others 
see in the rise of an avowedly antichristian 
Bolshevism, a system setting itself up 
against all that for which Christianity 
stands, a sign that points to the imminence 
of Christ’s coming. But it must not be 
forgotten that in every age similar signs 
have been available and similar signs have 
stimulated the hope of the Christian church. 
For instance, the Neronic persecutions in 
Paul’s day made the Christians of that era 
realize that Christ might be at hand. The 
fall of Jerusalem had the same influence. 
The moral corruption of the church in the 
Middle Ages, answering to those words in 
Timothy and Peter as the corruption of 
today answers to them, and the Napoleonic 
wars,—all these were signs which were 
adduced at the time they were current as 
evidences that Christ was at hand. Such 
things are not to be unduly pressed, for 
these signs, which have been available in 
every age, while they stimulate our hope, 
while to the watcher on the tower they 
show that God is working out His purposes, 
do not warrant anyone of us in the assump- 
tion or declaration that Christ is surely 
coming this year, or next year, or five years 
hence, or tomorrow. 

The day on which Christ does.come is a 
day which has never been foretold—for 
otherwise a Scripture would be broken. Let 
us remember that. And it is infinitely 
more important to us than that we should 
be watching for these signs and trying to 
fit them into a scheme,—for after all the 
idea of the Bible being a kind of jig-saw 
puzzle involves a conception of God which 
is neither moral nor worthy. He has left 
nothing obscure nor puzzling nor perplex-— 
ing the understanding of which is necessary 
to our salvation, our deepest confidence, 
and our truest peace. It is infinitely more 
important for us to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, in view of these things which the 
Word of God seems to point out so indu- 
bitably, what is the moral and spiritual 
effect of belief in His coming in our lives? 


The Second Coming of Christ. 


OBLIGATION AND INSPIRATION, 


This is the cause of the rejection of the 
truth by many, that it seems to impose no 
ethical obligation nor to convey any spir- 
itual and compelling inspiration. And yet 
when we come back to the New Testament 
we are arrested by the close connection of 
Christian conduct with the truth of Christ’s 
coming. The apostles based all their ex- 
hortations to holiness, to zeal, to self- 
sacrifice, to service, on the fact that Christ 
is coming again. Let me quote again from 
the sacred Word itself. 

I have already quoted that word of Paul’s 
to Titus, that because He is coming men 
must deny ungodliness and worldly lusts 
and look for His appearing in readiness. 
Listen again to Peter: “Seeing, beloved, 
that these things shall be, what manner of 
persons ought ye to be in all holy conversa- 
tion and godliness?” I have already quoted 
John, that the man who has this hope in 
Christ purifies himself even as He is pure. 
Listen again to the commandment to Tim- 
othy: “I charge thee before God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ at His appearing, Preach 
the word, keep the commandment without 
spot and unrebukable unto His coming.” 
Listen again: “Feed the flock of God, over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers, and when the Chief Shepherd shall 
appear ye shall receive a crown of glory.” 

It is impossible not to discern the con- 
nection between the coming of. the Lord 
and the imperative to present Christian 
duty. And all this is an expansion and 
an interpretation of Christ’s great word, 
“Be ready; watch.” 

My friends, all the singing about it in 
the world will not bring the coming of 
Christ a day nearer,—and there are no songs 
of the Christian church which so fill my 
heart with gladness and my eyes with tears 
as the songs of Christ’s coming. It is the 
inspiring hope of my own ministry, and, for 
what it is worth, the value of that ministry 
owes more to belief in the truth of the 
Lord’s coming, which I learned early in 
my Christian life, than to almost anything 
else in the whole scale of Christian revela- 
tion. But all the singing in the world will 
not bring the coming day nearer. But 
service will. 

I may not meet with agreement on the 
part of my brethren in the ministry here 
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this morning, and to my own conviction it 
does not very much matter whether I do, 
but this is the inspiration under which I 
humbly try to work,—that the soul that I am 
seeking to win today, whom I may by God’s 
grace bring to a saving knowledge of Him, 
may be the last one needed to complete 
His body. It may be, my brother minister, 
it may be, Sabbath school teacher, it may 
be, Christian worker, obscure and anon- 
ymous, that you may have the great and 
holy privilege of bringing in that last God- 
marked soul which shall complete the body 
of Christ and bring Him here! 

Meanwhile, for every one of us the spir- 
itual meaning of this great truth is that we 
have to live in the spirit of the prayer 
which our Lord Jesus taught us: “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, in earth 
as it is in heaven.” 

Some little time ago I had this aspect of 
the truth brought before my notice in a 
couple of verses of a camp meeting song 
sung by the negroes in the Bahama Islands, 
and I do not know anything which has made 
a profounder impression upon my mind 
than the simple lines I am going to read 
to you now, because for common people 
like you and me they seem to point out the 
pathway of duty in the light of the great 
hope with which Christ inspires His people. 
Remember they were written by a negro in 
the cotton fields: 


“There’s a King and Captain high, who'll 
be comin’ by-and-by, 

And He’ll find me hoein’ cotton when He 
comes ; 

You will hear His legions chargin’ in the 
thunders of the sky, 

And He'll find me hoein’ cotton when 
He comes! 

When He comes, when He comes, 

All the dead will rise in answer to His 
drums, 

While the fires of His encampment star 
the firmament on high, 

And the heavens are rolled asunder, when 
He comes! 


“There’s a Man they thrust aside, who was 
tortured till He died, 

And He'll find me hoein’ cotton when 
He comes; 

He was hated and rejected, He 
scourged and crucified, 

But He'll find me hoein’ cotton when 

He comes! 

When He- comes, when He comes, 

He'll be ringed with saints and angels 
when He comes; 
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They'll be shoutin’ out hosannas to the 
Man that men denied, 


And I'll kneel among my cotton, when , 


He comes!” 


That is just it. He has got to find you 
and me “hoein’ cotton” when He comes, 
or otherwise we shall be ashamed before 
Him at His appearing. 

Of course He may not come in our time. 
Instead of coming He may send a black- 
robed messenger, whose robes though black 
are lined with silver, to conduct us into the 
King’s presence. But what does it matter 
whether I am here or not when He comes? I 
hope I may be, but what does it matter if I 
died in faith and hope? What does it 
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matter so long as the cause to which I am 
united in Him, and pledged for life and 
death and time and eternity, is triumphant? 
He is coming, He is coming! And whether 
dead or living, you and I united to our 
living Lord and risen Head will share the 
glory of that day and the coronation of 
the faith which has believed and obeyed 
Him whom having not seen we have loved. 
“Lift up your heads! Your redemption 
draweth nigh! Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together, as the manner of 
some is, but exhort each other daily, and 
so much more as ye see the day approach- 
ing”! 


THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS.* 
I. THE TESTIMONY OF JESUS. 


Rev. John A. Hutton, D. D. 


The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy. Revelation 19. Io. 


The thesis which underlies these studies 
is that Jesus had a definite solution, which 
He offered in firm and precise language 
such as the leaders of His day in church 
and state came to understand very clearly, 
for the actual situation, a situation which 
He perceived, unless a totally new temper 
came over His own people, would end in a 
tragic and inevitable disaster. His proposal 
was rejected; and the disaster which He 
foresaw overtook His country in the sack 
of Jerusalem in the year 70. 

In the case of people like ourselves, it 
may lift the whole matter above debate that 
Jesus, who obviously had pondered deeply 
His proposal to the men of His day, firmly 
believed that the cordial acceptance of 
that proposal would have subdued or would 
have diverted certain passions and misun- 
derstandings which were everywhere mass- 
ing and mounting to a crisis. But fair and 
serious students who may hesitate to ac- 
cept the political insight of Jesus as final, 
will be led, I. believe, by a close and sus- 
tained examination of the phase of things 
there and then, and of the proposal of 
Jesus, to perceive that it was the one way 
by which relief might have come. In the 
course of those thirty silent years which 


* Delivered at the Northfield General Confer- 
ence, August, 1920. : 


led up to His first public act,—when He 
stood by the side of the Baptist at Jordan, 
—the proposal of Jesus had become to Him 
a conviction or revelation beyond all dispute 
and final. When at length He opens His 
lips in public He affects us as One who 
sees His way. How His proposal shall 
be received by His contemporaries is per- 
haps at the outset unknown even to Him; 
though there are grounds in the record of 
the early days of the ministry for inclining 
to think that at the outset and for a season 
our Lord was not unhopeful. There is the 
spirit of the morning about the Galilean 
days which could only have arisen and 
maintained itself on the belief that in His 
view it was not yet too late. That morn- 
ing sky, however, soon became overcast. 
There was a day when our Lord perceived 
that His proposal was being resisted, and 
would at length be definitely rejected, by 
those who controlled the national policy. 
There is evidence that this possibility had 
been before His mind from the beginning, 
and that He had settled with Himself what 
action He should take were His proposal 
finally repelled. 

When we ponder the story of the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness,—a story which the 
most subtle mind known to us in all lit- 
erature (I mean Dostoievsky,) pronounces 
to be by every token an. authentic piece of 
autobiography, and the most luminous fact 
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in the long history of the human spirit,— 
we can perceive that Jesus had before His 
mind certain alternative lines of action in 
the event of His proposal drawing upon 
Him the hostility of the leaders of His day. 
But even at that stage in the conflict of 
principles within His mind, Jesus affects 
us as One who has already given His word 
once for all to His own soul and to God. 

A day came, as we know, when it became 
quite clear to Jesus that His fidelity to His 
proposal would lead on to His death. I 
believe we can now and then overhear Him 
dealing with that prospect, and at length 
overcoming the fear of it. A day came 
when He gained a still greater victory over 
the prospect of His death; for souls of 
the rank which approached to His rank 
have for the most part faltered not at the 
fear of death, at its pain or at the differ- 
ence which it makes; they have become sud- 
denly disheartened and weak and sad over 
that insinuation of futility which death 
seems to cast with a leer at all our human 
bravery. Jesus triumphed over that dis- 
abling innuendo when He grasped with an 
exultant mind the metaphor of the grain, 
for which what we call death is but the 
condition and occasion of fertility and a 
career. We can see,—for surely this is 
the permanent meaning of what happened 
on the Mount of Transfiguration,—the light 
of a mighty illumination clothing Him and 
filling His heart with a joy intolerable ex- 
cept in a life of unreserved self-devotion,— 
that by dying in fidelity to this proposal 
which had become for Him the whole wis- 
dom and power of God He was taking the 
very way,—and if the world remained hos- 
tile and impervious the only way,—of 
settling that proposal for ever and ever on 
the mind and conscience of the human race. 


PoLiTics IN THE BIBLE. 


To those who are familiar with the Old 
Testament and who have labored sym- 
pathetically with its ultimate and enduring 
ideas, it will not seem a strange or unlikely 
thing that our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
that entire system of ideas culminates, 
should in His earthly ministry have been 
preoccupied definitely and precisely with 
the public questions—the politics, in fact,— 
of His day. 

That religion has nothing to do with pol- 
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Rey. John A. Hutton, D. D. 


itics is a proposition which is contradicted 
on every page of Holy Scripture. Indeed, if 
you give the highest and most beautiful 
meaning and content to the word “pol- 
itics” which that word is capable of bearing, 
it will be nearer the facts of the matter 
to declare that the one concern of the 
Old Testament is with politics. If a pagan 
could say, laying claim to something fine; 
“T am a man, and nothing which affects 
mankind do I regard as of no interest to 
me,” how much more naturally do we look 
for such a sentiment from a representative 
of that great tradition, Jew or Christian, 
which claims to surpass in severity and in 
value the teachings of mere human wis- 
dom! Open the Bible anywhere,—its his- 
tory-books, its prophecies, or those solilo- 
quies, those dialogues between the soul and 
the Unseen Power who deals with us in 
the processes of the natural world and in 
the events of history and in the secret 
pressures and amazements of our individual 
soul, I mean the book of Psalms,—open 
the Bible anywhere and what you find is 
never for long any merely personal distress 
but some protest against human conditions, 
some prediction of the overthrow of the 
works of wicked tmen, some promise, pas- 
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sionately adhered to in an unheeding age, 
that harsh and cruel things which have 
been going on in this world far too long 
shall one day encounter the public indigna- 
tion of God. 

It ought not to make any honest man 
uneasy to learn that the religion which he 
professes insists on taking to do with his 
behavior as a man and a citizen. We need 
none of us have any fear that the Bible 
or Christ will be found on the whole to 
support the party to which we do not be- 
long. The politics with which the Bible 
deals, with which also as we shall see 
Jesus most directly deals, is a_ politics 
above parties and resting solidly upon cer- 
tain principles. The political principles 
and maxims of the Bible, like those of any 
thoroughly good man, are very simple. 
Severe, of course, they are, and ready in 
a moment to oppose us in any mere fond- 
ness or prejudice of our own. But this is 
the necessary severity which obedience to 
any ideal will demand if it is to survive in 
a mingled world like ours. My point is 
that the political insight or sagacity of the 
Bible is, above everything else, simple. 
There is a thing which is right, and there 
is a thing that is wrong; and our: very 
business in this world is to increase the rule 
and realm of what is right. 

Of course there men differ both as to the 
methods and as to the intermediate or 
secondary ends towards which they are 
tending. With regard to methods and in- 
termediate ends the Bible leaves us free. 
It is the function of the Bible to hold up a 
strong light, whose source it declares is in 
God, a light by the help of which any honest 
man may read even the small print of his 
own heart and may know how in the region 
of his intentions he stands related to all 
that is good and fine. If he will still ad- 
vocate and pursue a course which he knows 
the spirit of his religion condemns, why, 
the Bible for the time being will leave 
things in that position! For the Bible deals 
with us always as free, as having the power 
to choose and take our own course. It has 
nothing more to say to a man who holds 
down the truth in unrighteousness, who 


knows, that is to say, what he should do: 


and does otherwise. But the Bible, or 
rather we should say the God of the Bible, 
on the one hand trusts that men will not 
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forever go on acting against their own 
private sense of what is right, and on the 
other hand the God of the Bible knows that 
the wrong things we do, the wrong policies 
we advocate or adopt, sooner or later, but 
always at length, achieve their own over- 
throw, encountering certain principles of 
nature and of the inveterate human soul 
which arise like God’s bodyguard when 
wrong things threaten to go too far. And 
on the whole human prospect the Bible 
has such confidence in the final moral 
strength of the universe that it has a kind 
of pity for people, whether as individuals or 
in masses and communities, who having 
been so far indulged begin to presume. In 
its own robust way the Bible describes 
God as laughing at men and states trying, 
as we might put it, to get the better of 
Him. 

There, however, I must recall myself. 
The one point which I was concerned to 
make good and obvious is that it is a thing 
not to be wondered at, if we should find 
that it is so, that Jesus, concerning whom 
it was said by one who stood near to Him 
that His testimony is the spirit of all proph- 
ecy, should have seen into the very heart 
of the national questions of His day, should 
have perceived also relationships and con- 
sequences for the whole world of His time 
in the attitude which the Jews might adopt, 
and that He Himself in no vague or mys- 
tical way, but with a definite and urgent 
policy, should have taken action, with the 
view of eluding a catastrophe which He 
saw to be impending, and to provide a 
formula of faith and of social method 
which should and—as He declared,—alone 
would save the human race from the re- 
currence of crises in which men’s passions 
and prejudices work themselves into hard 
knots and into a’ maze of entanglements, 
when the only course seems to be to make 
a sweep of the whole thing with a knife 
or with a hatchet, unraveling the knot 
indeed but undoing also in that moment 
certain fine and laborious achievements of 
the human spirit, and letting loose those 
primitive impulses which man shares with 
the animals, impulses which, since in the 
case of man they are mixed with reason 
and imagination and inventiveness, make 
him when he abandons himself the most 
dangerous of all the beasts of prey. 


‘The Proposal of Jesus. 


THe WHote MEANING orf CHRISTIANITY. 


I think we have suffered, and in recent 
years have we suffered everything on the 
large scale of events, because in all kinds 
of ways the western and professedly Chris- 
tian peoples seemed to have taken it for 
granted that Jesus Christ and the religion 
which He founded had nothing large and 
final and urgent to give men in the way 
of’ guidance upon actual controversies and 
public questions. Christianity, in fact, had 
come to be regarded—and is still by great 
numbers regarded,—as a system really of 
psychology, a system which deals with 
delicate and subtle things of the soul. These 
delicate and subtle things,—fears, hopes, 
misgivings, and the rest,—Christianity made 
much of, made indeed everything of; and 
upon them as upon a pin-point of most 
precious insight it built up a kind of in- 
verted pyramid of inferences and of des- 
tinies. 

Now there was, and there is, truth in all 
that. Such a summary or understanding 
of Christianity served its controversial pur- 
pose, for example, against the exclusive 
claims of priestly hierarchies, and if the 
danger ever seriously threatens us again, 
once again we shall have recourse to some 
such way of escape. We shall say that 
religion is a lonely thing between the soul 
and God, in which a mediator who would 
restrict our intercourse is not to be tol- 
erated; that man may meet in the bush 
with God. It is of valué also against any 
merely mechanical theory of the human 
career such as would depress man’s personal 
life, suggesting to him that in the whole 
terminology of the spirit he is deceiving 
himself. But whilst it is true, and indeed 
is the only truth, to say that religion is 
a lonely thing between God and the soul, 
we must take care not to mean that there- 
fore religion is something which is to re- 
main within the soul, a remote and lonely 
thing, unrelated to life and to duty. 

If students will look back -upon the 
characteristic work of German thinkers on 
matters of faith during the last generation, 
I believe they will find that it was precisely 
this restriction of faith which left, even 
upon our minds who read their books with 
eagerness and expectation, a certain feel- 
ing of disappointment in practical outcome. 
As against materialism men like Eucken 
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and Hermann were of enormous assistance, 
expounding as they did the position that 
the thing by which finally men live is some- 
thing which has its source and motive in 
a region deeper and earlier and more 
authoritative than the intellectual faculty; 
that, as Mr. Balfour put it, all great move- 
ments are irrational. But in the writings 
of such men as Eucken and Hermann there 
is left upon minds an idea which in itself 
is a disabling and disheartening one, namely, 
that with regard to the religious life which 
has its birthplace in the soul, it is perhaps 


' better and wiser in the long- run that it 


should be kept to the soul, a silent, alto- 
gether personal and incommunicable secret. 
But such an idea in course of time makes 
of the Christian life a merely private lux- 
ury, and though for a season such seclu- 
sion may be a safeguard to finer spirits in 
a world which from time to time may be- 
céme too coarse, faith is never to be in- 
dulged for more than a season, and even 
in its time of retreat must ever be laying 
its plans for a new and more sagacious 
invasion of the actual world of men and 
things. For whatever be the case with 
other peoples, we Anglo-Saxons will con- 
tinue to demand of our religion, as we de- 
mand of our literature, that it shall add 
to the force of life within us, that it shall 
send us out with the insatiable hope that 
the world shall yet become the harmonious 
context and surrounding for this deep 
thing which in our souls we embrace as 
truth. We perceive that any such interpre- 
tation of the Christian faith is in fact a 
form of self-indulgence, and indeed is akin 
to the grosser self-indulgences which men 
justify to themselves when they despair of 
the world, unless it can accept the hearty 
rule that the one business of Christianity 
is that we proceed upon it. 

It may be necessary from time to time 
that men of faith, one by one or in groups 
and communities, shall withdraw themselves 
from any direct interference with the af- 
fairs of the world. It may have been 
that the discoveries made by scientific re- 
search and the implications of these had 
induced in men of a sensitive faith some- 
thing like a shudder of misgiving, in- 
flicting a wound on the human heart 
which demanded quietness and attention. 
But even if such were the explanation, the 
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time for retreat would now do well to 
close. Already in more sensitive minds 
which were the first to fall back in the 
name of the soul from the face of life, 
there is a new reaction towards daring and 
adventure, the older reaction having its 
supporters for the most part nowadays in 
those on the one hand who have never ac- 
customed themselves to think deeply about 
life, and in those who, foreseeing that any 
new world when it comes will come over 
the prostrate or disheveled body of the 
existing order, are quite intelligibly afraid. 


For the fact is, Jesus Christ came into 
this world—in His own view,—with the 
very purpose of submitting to mankind a 
program for life, in the name of God. The 
politicians of His day tried to win Him 
‘over to their side. And He was put to 
death, when all is said, because He adhered 
to His program as the only public policy 
which would have saved the Jewish nation, 
had it been adopted, and the only policy 
which would save the world, for it would 
establish in the world saving and recon- 
ciling ideas of God and of life, even if His 
countrymen should put Him to death for 
His unbending faithfulness. 

We have all suffered, and suffered in 
every region of our life, from the neglect 
or from the depression, until it has sunk 
lower than the practical horizon, of this 
aspect of the whole meaning of Christ for 
the world. It is more than an aspect of 
that meaning; it is, I am going to contend, 
the very substance and essence of it. 


Jesus AND His CoNTEMPORARIES. 


I suppose we are all agreed that it is a 
poor function which we concede to Jesus 
Christ, and one which is entirely out of 
proportion to the passion and tragedy of 
the New Testament, that He should be- 
come for us merely the exponent of certain 
lights and shadows which haunt the souls 
of most sensitive people; or that His reli- 
gion takes to do only with invalided spirits; 
that it is—and this has often been an ex- 
plicit charge,—a religion for slaves, for 
those who have failed, for the weak and 
the disheartened, and for those whom 
life has insulted. There is a sense in 
which all that is true, and the very blessed 
truth; for life ultimately is a tragic busi- 
ness for every man, and in the last re- 
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sort we Christians must meet it one by 
one, with such guidance as we find in Him. 
But we make less of Christ than He claimed, 
and we place the accent wrongly, when we 
do not see that He had something to say 
to the world of a positive and intelligible 
kind. That something which He said to 
the world in the language of His own day 
and of that world,.and face to face with 
the national policies and the impending 
social problems of that day, still stands, 
and still represents His mind and what He 
accepted for Himself as the mind of God 
and the final ruling upon the conduct of 
human affairs. 

There were, to say it again, in His own 
day, and there always have been, serious 
people who would have preferred to keep 
religion apart from life’s circumstances and 
conditions. But such an ideal is really a 
pagan one, and leads in course of time to 
superstition. It would be the same thing 
to suggest that we should confine our per- 
sonal Christianity to the Sunday, or it 
might even be to the Sunday morning, and 
not allow it to overflow into the affairs of 
the Monday or the Tuesday and the other 
days, or indeed into the affairs of the Sun- 
day afternoon, especially if the day be fine. 
But the whole conception of religion as a 
thing-in-itself, out of relation to a man’s 
active and natural life, is false and mis- 
chievous. To conceive of a man as built 
with a system of bulkhead compartments, 
one of which is devoted to religion, having 
no natural and cordial control over the 
other compartments, is already to have 
made of religion an idol whose place is in 
a corner and not, as it must be, master of 
the house. 

When we read the New Testament with 
care, approaching it with a free and bright 
intelligence, we discover everywhere proof 
that the impression which Jesus made upon 
His contemporaries was something very 
different from the picture of Him which 
we allow to hover like light smoke about 
our minds. We are apt to think of Him as, 
above everything else, a victim of life— 
and the literature of devotion makes use 
of the phrase, the Sacred Victim; that His 
gentle soul was affronted by a gross world; 
that His beautiful ideas, being in advance 
of His time, led Him to endure, the aliena- 
tion of friends, and at the last the anger 
and brutality of coarse unfeeling men. 


The Proposal of Jesus. 


And yet somehow that is not the impression 
of Him which an honest reading of the 
New Testament makes upon us. 

Let me illustrate how very differently they 
thought and felt about Him who met Him 
face to face. 

There was a day when Herod became 
aware of Jesus, of the kind of things He 
was saying and doing in the region over 
which Herod ruled. The things which 
Herod is reported to have heard about 
Jesus are what we should call strong things, 
the kind of things which come from the 
same lips as later on shall speak of Herod 
as “That fox.’ When Herod learned of 
these things, and when the men round about 
him were giving him their various render- 
ings of what it might portend, Herod said 
suddenly: 

“It is John the Baptist risen from the 
dead!” 

That is to say, a contemporary and a very 
able man, with the additional acuteness of 
one who is concerned for his own interests, 
hearing of the kind of things that Jesus 
was saying and doing, in a moment asso- 
ciated Jesus with that incorruptible man, 
that chip of the old block of Hebrew proph- 
ecy, that man who had withstood him, 
Herod, to the face because he had been 
guilty of a public indecency. That was 
what Herod thought of Jesus: that He was 
John the Baptist over again, one of a class 
of men of whom this strange Jewish race 
seemed never to be without at least one 
representative, who will spoil everything 
for men like Herod, and who will speak 
the “odious truth.” 

It is the same impression which we get 
from such a scene as that in which Jesus, 
seeing the money changers in the Temple 
making money out of the agony of men’s 
souls where the worshipers were sincere, 
or helping the frivolous worshipers to de- 
ceive themselves,—in any case invading 
and defiling the sanctities,—overturned their 
tables and flung them out into the street. 

But for myself one of the most subtle 
and unconscious and for that reason one 
of the most authentic admissions as to the 
moral force and aggressiveness of our 
Lord’s presence and activity in His day is 
made in an incident which one might easily 
miss. On the night on which Jesus was 
betrayed, Peter, on being challenged by a 
servant, denied even with oaths that he 
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knew Jesus. After Pentecost this same 
Peter was one day preaching at a street 
corner (as we should say,) when the au- 
thorities asked him to move on and to 
continue his business, if he would persist 
in it, in some quieter place. But this Peter, 
who so recently had behaved like a coward, 
has now become a man, and replies with 
fearlessness, using words that fall like the 
strokes of a man supporting henceforth 
all honorable souls: 

“Nay, but we must obey Géd rather than 
men!” 

Whereupon we read,—as though the in- 
ference had leapt invincibly to their minds, 
—“they perceived that he had been with 
Jesus.” They caught in the voice of Peter 
and felt in his moral effrontery something 
the like of which they had known in his 
Master. 

This is all to say that Christ is wrongly 
conceived when He is thought of as having 
come into this world to found a cult or 
to reveal some mysterious and_ esoteric 
doctrine, in any case to work in a corner. 
He came to inaugurate a world-state-of- 
matters, having as its ultimate motive and 
principle GOD, and the very God who had 
worked His way into the conscience of the 
Hebrew people in the long agony and illu- 
mination of their history. 

It is not true that He had no definite 
policy to meet the situation which con- 
fronted Him, a situation which He perceived 
to be on the edge of disruption and terror. 
There are those,—and in recent years they 
included many thoughtful students,—who 
hold that looking out upon the world of 
His day Jesus saw no hope or outlet for 
things except by the way of a world catas- 
trophe. These declare that in the view of 
Jesus things had already acquired in His 
day such a head and volume,—wrong things, 
bad things, religious bitternesses, nationalist 
passions, all within an atmosphere in which 
the ethical and holy view of life had been 
lost,—that it was now too late to contrive 
anything that might avert a catastrophe; 
that the age to which He had come was » 
about to be submerged in some huge disas- 
ter; that therefore it was idle to suggest 
anything practical or to guide public policy 
for the sake of a world which was on the 
point of passing away. 

Just as there may be good and devout 
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people in our own day who might make 
use of certain selected sayings of Jesus 
in order to excuse themselves from taking 
any active part towards the easing of prob- 
lems which are embarrassing the world at 
this moment. These might say: “The last 
days have come. The best thing that could 
happen would be that the present world 
should pass away. Let us meanwhile cher- 
ish our own souls! Let us defend from 
the rude contacts of the world our own 
dear hopes! Let us make in our own souls 
in these blinded days a place of quiet and 
welcome for our blessed Lord whom the 
world has once again rejected!” 

And yet, though that is a natural reaction 
in fine and sensitive spirits face to face 
with a world of disorder and heedlessness, 
and though we may quite justly yield to it 
for a season and in measure, nevertheless 
it must never be welcomed or indulged as 
the normal and final or habitual attitude 
for Christians one by one, or in the mass; 
and it is not the attitude which, as a matter 
of fact and history, Jesus adopted in His 
day. : : 

It is true that the scene into which He 
came; whether we estimate it from the 
point of view of individual character, or 
of national peace, or of world-wide moral 
order,—the scene into which He came was 
one of most sinister possibilities. But it 
is the master-glory of Jesus that alone 
among the sons of men of whom we have 
any record He saw a way by which, even 
though the hour was late, the world (in 
the sense of the world of His day,) might 
be saved. 

Especially did He see a way by which 
His own people, the seed of Abraham, 
might be saved. He saw, and to begin with 
hinted, and at length proclaimed, a definite 
policy by which His own people would at 
least be spared, by which the disaster would 
be avoided which overtook them in the year 
70, when Jerusalem was sacked to the ac- 
companiment of horrors which even after 
the horrors of recent years of war still 
make dreadful reading. He saw a way, 
and proclaimed it; and resisting all seduc- 
tions such as are symbolized in the story 
of the temptation in the wilderness, held 
on,—though there was a day when He per- 
ceived quite clearly that the way He had 
accepted as God’s way for Him would lead 
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through Gethsemane and Calvary, and 
would involve for Him the drinking of 
a bitter cup, and the nails, and the awful 
thirst. 

“He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not.” Now when we say of 
any one that he came unto his own, we 
mean not simply that he came in person. 
We mean that he came speaking their lan- 
guage, ready to deal with their wounds and 
with their fears, ready to meet them round 
about that very point or issue in which 
life presented itself to them as wrong or 
senseless or unjust. “He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not.” 
These words are, in the first instance, not 
theological, not mystical, not even religious 
in the narrow or accepted sense. They deal 
with the historical fact that Jesus came to 
His own people with a definite public and 
social policy, with what I have called a 
proposal; and they rejected it. It was not 
that they did not understand the meaning 
of that proposal. It was that they did 
understand it. But they perceived that it 
was a proposal which was asking of them 
what God by the mouth of one of their 
seers had asked of them when he appealed 
to them to make “their God their glory.” 
It was a proposal which was taking them 
back to their own Isaiah and Jonah. It was 
a proposal which was asking them to take 
one short step indeed, but it was a step 
across their own hearts, planting one foot 
upon prejudices which had their roots in 
a thousand years and stepping out into 
what seemed to them a void and empty 
place, though to Jesus it was a step across 
the threshold into the final kingdom of God 
in this world. 

It will be our business in what follows 
to make clear to ourselves what the definite 
public and social proposal was, and what 
was involved for the Jews and for the wide 
world—for the world of ideas and the life 
of the human spirit,—in the historical re- 
jection of that proposal. 

One thing I foresee. It is this: we shall 
be dealing with things which are not by 
any means ancient and remote, things which 
indeed have even an uncanny appropriate- 
ness to the crisis before which at this very 
moment all the nations of the earth stand, 
one may say, uneasy and afraid. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MAN BORN BLIND.* 
Rev. John McNeill, D. D. 


A man that is called Jesus made clay 
and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, 
Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash; and I 
went and washed, and I received sight. 
John 9.11. 


He threw that stone among the dogs, 
and they have been breaking their teeth 
over it ever since. : 

Keep it going! This is the one controversy 
that we should keep going in every genera- 
tion, the controversy about Jesus, who He 
is and what He does. Put in your share, 
your own experience! In my country when 
they climb the mountains they place a stone 
on a heap to show that they have been 
there. It is called “putting a stone on the 
cairn.” Put your own stone on the cairn 
to show that you have been there and to 
make the heap, by that one stone at least, 
the more permanent and the more difficult 
to scatter! 

This man is, first of all, rendering the 
greatest service that you can render to Jesus 
Christ, that is, to give your own testimony 


with your own accent, your own emphasis, - 


your own blood heat; and that not in a 
meeting, but out on the street where he had 
been known in the days of his darkness 
and misery. There, people having noticed 
a difference and challenging him about the 
difference, he gave his testimony to the 
glory and praise of Him who had made 
the difference, even Jesus. Personal testi- 
mony, but, remember, personal testimony of 
this kind, out among the neighbors, and 
you are challenged by the neighbors because 
they see a change in you, and being chal- 
lenged you stand to it and give your answer. 
That man would have been the worst of 
all cowards,--wouldn’t he?—if he had 
cringed, if he had become apologetic, if 
he had tried to slip away. 

It is a great testimony to Jesus, the 
simple going to church in our own town 
or city or village. Keep it going! It is 
getting rather ragged in some places. Fall 
in, and keep it up! 

“Oh, sweeter than the marriage feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me 


To walk together to the kirk 
Wi a goodly company ; 


* Delivered at the Northfield General Confer- 
ence, August, 1920. 


' nothing to challenge. 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths, and maidens gay!” 

There is another testimony, the testimony 
given in meeting. The meeting is thrown 
open, and men and women rise and testify 
to their conversion through the power of 
Jesus at such and such a time. 

The trouble with both of these testi- 
monies sometimes is, they get a bit formal. 
We have got used to them, and often there 
is no challenge about it. Nobody says any- 
thing to you on Monday because you were 
at church, because unfortunately there is 
On Monday you are 
as worldly as the world itself. And these 
other personal testimonies, I have heard 
them, and I believe in them, but they some- 
times become just a kind of munching of 
a remainder biscuit, terribly dry. A man 
gets up when the meeting is thrown open. 
“Praise the Lord, I was converted on the 
19th of April, 18—,’ and it is blue snow 
because a lot of people who hear the testi- 
mony know that it isn’t up to date. The 
best proof that I was born in 1854 is that 
T am all alive and kicking today, and the 
best proof that you were converted on such 
and such a date is that you are all alive as 
a consistent Christian up to date. If you 
are not, friend, give us a rest from your 
testimony ! 

Why are the neighbors not challenging 
many people who will be in churches to- 
day? Because unfortunately tomorrow 
there will be no difference, there will be 
nothing to challenge. That is what is mak- 
ing church-going and religion as dull as a 
ditch. The Lord waken us up! This Man 
is a great wakener up, for, as you know, 
all these miracles of healing are just sym- 
bols of spiritual healing. The blindness is 
not the blindness of these eyes. The blind- 
ness, the deafness, the leprosy, the paral- 
ysis, the deadness, are diseases of the soul; 
and Jesus heals and quickens dead souls 
into the new life of penitence and prayer 
and love. 

“Oh, Mr. McNeill,” you say, “I do not 
like testimony. I am one of the quiet kind, 
and I do not say anything to anybody.” 
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Maybe because you have nothing to say, 
or you daren’t say it,—you ought not to 
make a virtue of necessity! I do not care 
how quiet or modest you are, my dear 
friend, if the great change has come, if 
Christ and His light and liberty and peace 
are in you, they will not hide, and the neigh- 
bors are bound to notice it, and they will 
challenge it. Keep this thing going! It 
will bring the sanest, deepest, most fruitful 
revival we ever had; we are always on the 
edge of it, and we never seem to get into 
it. 


A PARABLE OF SALVATION. 


Now let me come to the heart of things. 

“A man called Jesus made clay and 
anointed mine eyes.” How does Jesus bring 
us from darkness to light, from congenital 
unbelief to vision and reality? By the 
Word laid to our minds. The Spirit of 
God makes the reading but especially the 
preaching of the Word an effectual means 
to salvation. 

On one side of it how natural that clay 
was, just the natural, ordinary dust of the 
ground! Aye, but as Milton would say, it 
was mixed with that sap sciential, the mouth 
of the Lord; and that wonderfully mixed 
clay, so natural, so wonderfully mixed. with 
the very mouth of Jesus Christ, became the 
lotion to take away the darkness and’ to 
bring light and all that light meant in that 

 connection,—light to see by, light to know 
by, light to go by, light to work by until 
working, traveling days are done. 

That is like the Bible. On one side of it, 

dear friends, what a natural book the Bible 
is, So very natural that folks get stumbling 
at it and think there is little to it;—stories 
of ‘men and women, husbands and wives 
and families; stories of what they did that 
they should have done and that they should 
not have done, like ourselves; what they 
said and what they shouldn’t have said; 
stories of kings and preachers and states- 
men and nations and national complications, 
just as with ourselves! Aye, but on the 
\other side how supernatural, mixed with 
the very mind and breath and wisdom of 
the eternal God until there is no book like 
it! 

I am told that Shakespeare is inspired 
and Milton is inspired. I sometimes wish 
Shakespeare and Milton heard some of those 
gentry who are forever claiming inspira- 
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tion for them. They never claimed inspira- 
tion for their utterances as the Bible claims 
it. They were devout and reverent men 
who believed in the absolutely unique posi- 
tion of the Word of God on the score of 
inspiration, being inspired by the Spirit of 
God as no other book is. And God uses 
it so naturally or supernaturally, laying it 
to our blinded minds, to bring the mighty 
change from darkness to light. Paul says: 
“The eyes of your understanding being 
opened.” To see what? To know what? 
To know Him—Christ! 

This story goes easily. When the man 
was brought to Jesus, and He spat on the 
ground and made clay of the spittle, and 
laid that wonderfully mixed clay on the 
man’s eyes, there was no objection. If he 
had said he was not blind, some Scotch- 
man would have said: “Man, ye’re daft 
as weel as blind!” Physical blindness is 
admitted. Spiritual blindness is often ig- 
norantly and even impudently denied. The 
Jews denied it. They blind? No! And 
you remember the withering word the Mas- 
ter said: “If you were blind you would 
have no sin. Now you say, We see; thére- 
fore your sin remaineth. I am baffled with 
you.” 

Wet clay on blind sockets, making the 
darkness if possible deeper and the light 
by one remove still farther away! But 
many of us understand the spiritual an- 
alogue. There is a stage in the Lord’s han- 
dling of us, bringing us through His Word 
from darkness to light and from unbelief 
to faith, in which, if possible, this mar- 
velous Word laid to our minds deepens the 
darkness. In earlier years when you went 
to church, where this wonderful Word was 
laid to the mind, you remember on going 
home sometimes you would hear the old 
folks saying: “My, I never ‘saw things so 
clearly!” But it was the darkest thing you 
listened to. But by and by your turn came, 
and all that was ever said and sung about 
the power of preaching, preaching the Word 
to reveal Christ and bring light and peace 
and liberty, you said and sung out of your 
own happy experience. If there is anybody 
here who goes to church and hears it all, 
and to you it is dull and dark and opaque, 
now, friend, do not break off at a tangent 
and say: “Oh, there is nothing in preaching; 
I have heard all these preachers, and there 
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is nothing in it!’? There may be nothing 
in you, but to say there is nothing in preach- 
ing you are jumping too far, and you have 
got to jump back. 

“Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash; 
and I went, and washed.” It costs some- 
thing to go to the pool for a-man born 
blind. It might be only five hundred yards, 
but you try five hundred yards utterly 
darkened, and what a long road it is! Any 
whistling fool with a high collar could have 
pulled him up, and said: “Man, if you only 
saw what a guy you look! Your eyes filled 
up with wet mud, and you think if you wash 
that out at the pool you will see! Don’t 
you see that that Jesus is deceiving you?”— 
His enemies said it, and remember, they 
were religious people, scribes and Pharisees, 
and folks like you and me in the rank and 
file, who called Him an impostor, a deceiver 
of the people. But whatever they said, the 
powers of hell could not have stopped him. 

“T went and washed, and I received sight.” 
The Lord’s divinely mixed clay laid to his 
blinded sockets, plus his obedient faith; 
result, a miracle, the light of salvation, the 
light that brings peace and liberty and 
power. The Word preached, no matter 
how orthodox, no matter how sound, no 
matter how earnest on the part of the 
preacher, never profits when it is not 
“mixed with faith” in them that hear it. 
God help us! How long will some people 
in our churches postpone their cure? The 
preacher laying God’s truth to their minds, 
and they never washing! 

I could almost laugh at some people in 
some churches, only it is not ludicrous, it 
is heartbreaking. There they sit. Maybe 
your own son is one, maybe your own 
daughter is one, for grace does not run in 
the blood,—it is the blindness that runs in 
the blood; surely we know that. There they 
sit plastered up with preaching, but never 
a gleam! The Word cakes and hardens 
and blinds them worse than ever, a savor 
of life unto life or of death unto death, 
and (I say it with reverence,) God Himself 
cannot help it. : 

When I meet this man in heaven I will 
say to him: “Friend, I know who you are.” 

And he will say: “Who?” 

“You are the man in the ninth of John.” 

“Well,” he will say, “you are a witch for 


a guesser! I am.” 
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Rev. John McNeill. 


And then I will say: “Man, how often 
I have preached about you! Glad you 
didn’t hear it all. But now that we are up 
here and have lots of time, sit down, tell 
me how you managed it.” 

“Well, you see,” he will say, giving me 
my new name,—I don’t know what it will 
be; McNeill does for running about down 
here,—“I was terribly tempted to get ration- 
alistic, and (as R. L. Stevenson said, in a 
bantering mood,) to ask the reason of the 
cause, and the wherefore of the why. But,” 
he will say, “just the touch of His finger 
tips as He spread that wet mud on my 
blinded sockets soothed my irritation and 
my natural scepticism. A verse from the 
old Book woke up in great power in my 
soul, ‘Thy hands have made me, and fash- 
ioned me,’ and you see, better than I can 
express it, I felt somehow I was back into 
my Maker’s hands, terribly damaged, ter- 
ribly spoiled, but back into my Maker’s 
hands again, and that these were creative 
fingers that were grappling with the roots 
of my misery; and I just allowed Jesus to 
have all His way and all His will) If He 
had sent me to wash in the well at the 
world’s end I believe I would have gone. 
And wasn’t I a wise man?” 
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Now, wasn’t he? It looks so foolish, 
you know, to our pride and our wisdom and 
our medical skill and all that,—to spit on 
the ground and make clay and smear his 
sockets with it. But did Jesus make a fool 
of him? No; and He will not make a 
fool of you. 

Isn’t it great, dear friends, in all serious- 
ness, when the change comes? Why do 
we ever get over it? Why don’t we rise 
sometimes at midnight to bless God? Some 
of us are taking our salvation far too 
calmly. There should be a wonderful glad 
surprise, and we never should get over it. 
I do not mean to say we should be always 
eshouting, but we should have a growing 
wonder and surprise in our soul. 


“Why was I made to hear Thy voice, 
And enter while there’s room, 
While others make a wretched choice 
And rather starve than come?” 


But we do get over it, and it is bad for 
us, and it is killing: religion. 

If this man and Bartimeus were as big 
fools as some of us, when they met you 
would have had a pretty scene. I imagine 
I see them meet. This man in the ninth 
of John says to Bartimeus: 

“OQ Bartimeus, shall we ever forget. our 
misery, our beggary, our wretchedness un- 
til we met Jesus? Shall we ever forget the 
day when we met Him, and He spat on the 
ground, and made clay of the spittle, and 
smeared our blind sockets with that wet 
clay, and told us to wash that out?” 

As he talks like that to Bartimeus, you 
ought to see Bartimeus’ new eyes! They 
grow almost too big. At last Bartimeus 
breaks in and says: 

“What is that you are talking about? 
Wet mud on your sockets?” 

“Why, Bartimeus,” he says, 
no wet mud?” 

“No. I was as blind as ever you could 
be, and a beggar too, and He was passing 
in a crowd, and I shouted: ‘Jesus, Son 
of David, have mercy on me’; ands He 
stopped, and they brought me to Him. And 
He said: ‘Bartimeus, what do you want?’ 
I said: ‘Lord, that I may receive my sight!’ 
He said: ‘Bartimeus, you have it,’ and so 
I had, immediately! No wet mud and’ no 
washing at pools!” 

The man in the ninth of John looks grave, 
and speaks in his portentous voice. “Bar- 


“did you get 
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timeus, you had no clay on your eyes?” 

“No.” 

“Then, Bartimeus, you cannot be right. 
No one without the mud can be right’; 
and they would go away’ and form two 
denominations, the Mudites and the Anti- 
Mudites. I ama Presbyterian and you are 
a Methodist, and that does not say much 
for either of us. Anybody else but them- 
selves could see that they never had a day 
to do well in until they met Jesus. He 
handled them each in His own way, but it 
was He who brought them, and they trusted 
in Him. Thank God for the things wherein 
we agree, and may they bulk bigger and 
bigger and bigger, and make us warmer 
and sweeter. to each other! 


A PARABLE OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


This to me is not only a parable of the 
great change and some things in it as re- 
gards our experience, but it is a picture of 
what happens in the progress and discipline 
of our lives after the light has come. 

When Jesus is revealed, and light and 
peace and liberty and hope are ours, ah, 
doesn’t it often happen that clay is put on 
our eyes again? Some dispensation of 
heaviness, of darkness, of trial, but as at 
the beginning we must mix it with faith, 
with prayer, and it becomes a lotion, a 
brightener. 

A dear friend of mine lost in the war 
three of the bravest, handsomest young 
Englishmen you could see in a day,—just 
blown to pieces! It affected her health. 
She was ill for months, but recovered, and 
went back to church in no good mood. God 
had put clay on her eyes. Her dear old 
vicar had given out the hymn: 


“The King of love my Shepherd is, 
His goodness faileth never.” 


A storm of rebellion swept through her 
soul. 

“King of love indeed! Goodness failing 
never! And my three boys lying in name- 
less graves, two in France and one in 
Mesopotamia !” 

In her young days she had sung in the 
choir herself, and singing is catching, al- 
though some folks haven’t caught it yet. 
After the storm passed she joined in, and 
the more she sang the more she grew to 
it, and her heart grew to it, and she con- 
quered. When it came to the last verse 
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she sang it out and rang it out as clear as 
in her youthful prime: 


“And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never. 

Good Shepherd, may I sing Thy praise 
Within Thy house forever!” 


Those dispensations of darkness and heavi- 
ness she had mixed with an obedient faith, 
and the light came. She said she never 
sang a hymn so sweetly, and never had 
enjoyed it so much. 

With this man it darkened before it 
brightened. “I will bring the blind by a 
way that they knew not, I will lead them 
in paths that they have not known, I will 
make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. These things will 
I do unto them, and not forsake them,”— 
never that! Cheer your soul in darkness 
and heaviness! The darkest hour is the 
hour before the dawn. 

We had a preacher in Scotland, Robert- 
son of Irvine, and he put that old proverb 
into some lines: 


“Tt darkens to the dawning 
More than in all the night. 
Earth’s shadow cast an awning 
Just round the gates of light. 

O’er the horizon nearest 
Lie balanced light and shade, 
But where the light is clearest 
The dark is. darkest made. 


“Tt darkens to the dying 
As ne’er in life before, 

The shadows blackest lying 
Just round the heavenly door. 

The heavenly light sheds glances 
On pilgrims from afar, 

But he finds who advances 
How dark the shadows are.” 


You remember when you were converted 
how bright it was, and you thought you 
would be in heaven just presently, but “he 
finds who advances how dark the shadows 
are.” 

And he goes on: 


“Our light’s a veil that hides us, 
And hides all from our sight. 
It none the less divides us 
Although that veil be white. 
And what, when life is ending, 
When heart and eyesight fail, 
Is dying but the rending 
Of that dividing veil? 


“Not so through veils God sees us, 
But by immediate sight, 

And they who dwell with Jesus 
See now in God’s own light, 
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Know as they’re known; asunder 
Is every veil withdrawn, 

And now they cease to wonder 
It darkened at the dawn!” 

If we would only trust God, and pray, 
and believe, and mix every experience with 
an obedient faith, we would go through 
pain to peace, through darkness to bright- 
ness, through death to life. God grant that 
for somebody this morning the Word may 
read, “I went and washed,” at whatever 
stage you are of heaviness and of dark- 
ness, “I went and washed, and returned 
home seeing, beginning at least to see what 
it is to trust Jesus.” Go on! And I will 
give you a word to go with you, Christian 
or backslider or you who never slid back 
because you never slid forward yet: “He 
that believeth in Me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” Grip 
to it, by the faith of your heart! Grip to 
it, and go on! The light is bound to come 
sooner or later. You shall have the light. 
Himself hath said, and will surely fulfil it. 
Amen. 


Ever-timely Topics. 

Among the series of addresses being 
delivered by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan in 
his present ministry in different cities we 
note the following: 


Tue Curist oF Gop. 


The Attestation of God. 

His Claims for Himself. 

As seen by His Contemporaries. 
Fuller Revelation by the Spirit. 
The Ultimate Unveiling. 


Tue BIBLE. 
Its Value in National Life. 
Its Interpretation by the Church. 
Its Teaching to the Young. 
Its One Revelation—Christ. 


THe CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


The Spell which Jesus casts on Men. 

The Shock which the Spell brings to the 
Soul. 

The Call of Jesus to the Soul. 

How the Church has hidden the Lord. 

How the Church is to reveal the Lord. 

Joining the Church; the Radical Conditions. 

Church Membership; the Revolutionized 
Life. 

The Name and the Denominations. 


THE SUBURBAN LIFE OF ZION.* 


4 Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


Many walk, of whom I have told you 
often, and now tell you even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ: 
whose end is destruction, whose god ts 
their appetites, and whose glory is in their 
shame, who mind earthly things. Philip- 
pians 3.18, 19. 

These words were not spoken in denun- 
. Ciation, but in deep sorrow and affliction. 
Paul loved the Philippian church perhaps 
more than any other congregation he had 
gathered. He knew it very intimately, and 
was forced even in writing this letter,—so 
full of himself and of his love——to mark 
certain very grave symptoms in the life of 
some who were altogether of the opinion 
that they were loyal members of the church 
of Christ. The fact that he saw such people 
there filled him with sorrow and moved 
him to speak in this terrible fashion. 

In reading an old book of devotion by 
Principal Rainey last spring I happened 
upon these words: 

“Who has not known kindly, serviceable 
men hanging about the churches with a real 
predilection for the suburban life of Zion, 
men regarding whom it made the heart 
sore to form any adverse judgment, and 
yet men whose life seemed just to omit 
the cross of Christ?” 

That is an apt description of the people 
Paul has in mind here,—nice, kindly, ser- 
viceable folk, perfectly harmless and neigh- 
borly, intensely interested in the superficial 
aspects of Christianity and the church, al- 
together of the opinion that they are quite 
loyal to the fundamental teachings of the 
New Testament, and yet in whose life 
and practice are evidences of an entirely 
diverse character. 

Paul does not judge them by their place, 
for they were in the church; nor by what 
they said and professed, for that was quite 
correct; but by something in their life. He 
knew from experience that a man who had 
genuinely experienced the mercy of God 
would live in a certain way; and that if 
that was not in the life, no matter what 
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one believed or professed, it would indicate 
some lack or some want of sincerity. And 
right well does Professor Rainey describe 
such people as dwelling in the suburbs of 
Zion. 

Those of you who have been interested 
enough to study the psychology of cities 
must have learned this fact: that the most 
degraded type of mind in our cities today 
is the suburban mind; not the mind of 
the mean streets, of the slums, nor of the 
crowded highways at the center, but the 
suburban point of view wherein people 
live almost exclusively for the pleasures 
of social intercourse without having any 
desire to partake of social. responsibility. 
And such were those who were living ac- 
cording to the apostle in the suburban re- 
gions of Zion. They were quite in sympathy 
with the general purposes and intentions of 
the church, but for one reason or another 
they were unwilling to dwell at the central 
sanctuary of their faith and to live in ac- 
cord with its fundamental teachings. 

That is a very pointed thought for these 
times. We are in the habit of judging 
those outside the church by their belief in 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour. We are more 
than commonly inclined, I think, to test a 
man’s Christianity by his view of the atone- 
ment. There is hardly any phrase that I 
have heard so commonly here in Northfield 
as “the blood of Christ.” You want to 
hear about the blood of Christ, you want 
to hear about the cross of Christ, you love 
to sing about it, and rightly, of course; 
and yet do you not realize that just so 
far as we judge those outside the church 
so far ought we also to judge ourselves 
within the church, and to ask ourselves the 
very pointed question whether many of us 
be not today in our manner and conversa- 
tion dwellers in the suburbs rather than 
at the central sanctuary of our faith? It 
is that conception I want to bring to your 
attention for a little while this afternoon. 


Let us start with a general proposition. 
It must be quite evident that we begin 
to follow Jesus from a variety of motives. 
Our motives are always mixed, save per- 
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haps in those most fortunate folk whose 
lives are split into two parts by a before- 
and-after experience; men like Paul, or 
Luther, or Bunyan’s Christian. Most of 
us were born and grew up in the church. 
We are Christians for various reasons,— 
some because of family connection and 
fortunate environment, others by the at- 
tractions of the idealistic and social implica- 
tions of the gospel, others by the general 
humanitarian tendency of the faith. These 
motives are quite proper in their place, 
and Paul would not find fault with any 
one of them, nor unchurch anybody be- 
cause, forsooth, those motives happen to 
be the most conspicuous ones. But what 
I want you to notice is this: they are all 
provisional. They are like so many high- 
ways entering the city of Zion. You come 
along these highways, and sooner or later 
they are going to bring you to the center 
of the city, if you are inclined to go that 
way. A man who begins to follow Christ 
for family or social reasons, or who is 
attracted by the idealistic and moral impli- 
cations of the gospel, must sooner or later 
come face to face with the stupendous 
question of the cross of Christ. What does 
it mean to me, and what sort of life should 
I be living if these things are true? 

Now, that is most needful for us to re- 
member, because we cannot if we are in- 
telligent at all sit in a Christian church 
very long without seeing that we are to 
rise or fall in our Christian experience by 

our attitude toward the central teaching of 
our faith. 


Tue OFFENSE OF THE CRroSs. 

Let us be very frank and confess that 
there is something in our nature quite hos- 
tile to the cross. There are things in our 
hearts which do not like the doctrine of 
the cross. 

So profoundly has this impression rested 
upon the church that from the very begin- 
ning there have been two parties in it, 


one strongly inclined to a high biblical. 


doctrine of the atonement, contending for 
the most orthodox interpretation of the 
great conception; the other desiring by 
means of various amplifications or modifi- 
cations of the doctrine to relieve it of its 
offensiveness, to tone it down and make it 
a palatable doctrine for the average man; 
and that conflict between two types of 
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mind in the church has led to the entirely 
erroneous impression that if your doctrine 
of the atonement is right your-conduct or 
practice must be right also. That is the 
general assumption among orthodox people. 
If you are willing to confess that you be- 
lieve in the vicarious doctrine of the cross 
it is generally assumed that this is a suff- 
cient guarantee for the right sort of living; 
in other words, the idea being that if you 
can establish a biblical theory of the atone- 
ment and believe it, you will remove the 
element of offense from your own nature. 
Yet that is very far from being the case. 

There is an element in man’s nature, the 
old Adamic nature, that yields but slowly 
to the pressure of the Spirit of God, which 
will fight to the last ditch the conception 
of the cross as it is revealed in the New 
Testament. There are sides of the cross 
that do not appeal to us; we do not like 
it, we wish that it was not there. We 
would much prefer to modify it and tone 
it down. Now, why? 

It is not because the cross reveals to us 
the love of God, for that is what we all 
want to know, and if you did not have the 
cross of Christ you would not have a sin- 
gle historical reason for believing that 
God loves you. The love that God bears 
to sinful man is not something that can be 
taken on assumption or proved by a proc- 
ess of reasoning. It can only be dem- 
onstrated by a historical manifestation 
like the: cross of Christ. Therefore Paul 
says: “God commendeth His love toward 
us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” It is not because we find 
in the cross of Christ the proof that God 
loves us that makes it offensive. On the 
contrary, it is precisely our appreciation 
of this that so strongly draws us to it. 

But rather this, that a proper under- 
standing of the obligations assumed by 
one who accepts that doctrine tends to 
arouse in our nature all those latent ele- 
ments of Adamic hostility that war against 
the Spirit of God. It is not the doctrine 
of the atonement, it is not the fact of the 
atonement, it is not the revelation of the 
atonement, but it is that if Jesus Christ 
became our Saviour on the cross, what 
manner of men ought we to be if we are 
to follow Him? It means that as He gave 
Himself in measureless giving, the only 
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adequate and possible return is a measure- 
less surrender of ourselves; and that means 
that all the high and holy elements of 
human nature must needs declare perpetual 
war upon all lingering carnal or Adamic 
elements that still reside there. That is 
why you find in Paul’s epistles the doctrine 
of struggle which instead of getting less 
increases as the man grows in grace, so 
that you have the war within the soul be- 
tween the old and the new nature, between 
the law in the mind and the law in the 
members, the strife between the carnal 
and the spiritual in man. 

When you open the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans you find in one of its chapters a 
description of what would take place in 
the soul of a man who is fully aware of 
the redeeming power of the cross. Paul 
speaks of our ‘being debtors to the flesh 
under the law, and we very well know how 
debt degrades and enslaves. A man in debt 
is a man not free, and a man not free is 
a man without self-respect. Yet Paul says 
that if we have fully received Christ, if we 
have been freely delivered from the bond- 
_ age of the law and from all of that tyranny 
' of mere moral principle that wars against 
the peace of the imperfect mind, we can 
rid ourselves of the obligation and pro- 
claim ourselves free from all carnal obli- 
gations. 

Look into your own soul. You will find 
in its outer courts a multitude of vulgar bill 
collectors standing there claiming all man- 
ner of indulgence. Your body tells you 
that the soul owes it this and that, clamor- 
ing for payment. So Paul says if we re- 
ceive Christ in the inner life we can turn 
those vulgarians out into the street; we 
owe them nothing. We are no longer debt- 
ors to the flesh-to live after the flesh, nor 
are we in bondage according to the flesh, 
but we have become free men through the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 
That is Paul’s description of the normal 
progress of the Christian life within the 
soul of a man who has fully yielded to 
the cardinal requirements of the cross of 
Christ. 

Yet, are we free? Everyone of us knows, 
in spite of (shall I say?) regenerate expe- 
rience, that we are not altogether free. 
There are evil elements in our nature that 
we still struggle with and ofttimes yield 
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to. We are in bondage to something, we 
are not wholly possessors of ourselves. 
The war between the carnal and the spirit- 
ual in our nature is very tense. 

The apostle does not mean to say that 
the full acceptance or surrender of the soul 
to Christ is going to free us immediately 
from struggle. On the contrary he warns 
us to expect struggle, a great deal of it. 
He does not promise immediate deliverance 
from infirmities of the flesh or from the 
exorbitant demands of that self-regarding 
life that linger long after the new life has 
begun. But he does promise us progressive 
victory, a growth into a principle of holi- 
ness, a spiritual apprehension of God in 
such a way as to completely transform and 
illuminate the inner life. And if that proc- 
ess of illumination is going on, it stands 
to reason that there should be conspicuous 
evidences of it in the walk and conversa- 
tion of a man. 

So you may take it as a law inexorably 
working within the soul of a man with 
the same efficiency as the law of gravita- 
tion that the degree in which the cross ts 
at present offensive to you is the measure 
of your carnal bondage. If the cross be 
not offensive to my soul, if its exigent and 
earnest demands for the complete posses- 
sion of my nature no longer rouse in me 
that hostility, that dislike, that distaste,— 
call it by whatever name you like,—I know 
beyond peradventure that I am being freed 
from the bondage of my carnal self. If, 
on the contrary, in my soul beyond the 
mass of orthodox doctrine and profession 
there still linger those hostilities, those 
violent hates, those loathings and those 
shrinkings from closer contact with Jesus 
Christ as the atoning Saviour, I know be- 
yond a doubt that I am still in the bondage 
of the flesh, I am still sold under sin. And 
when I know that, I am confronted by two 
alternatives, one or the other of which I 
must accept. 


Two ALTERNATIVES. 

On the one hand is the perfectly plain, 
definite alternative of a complete yielding 
of self to Jesus Christ. That of course is 
obvious, and that is what we ought to do. 
On the other hand is the alternative of 
fleeing from the central regions of the city 
of Zion and taking up our residence in 
the suburbs, going out into the spacious 
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regions of the surrounding country, turn- 
ing our backs upon those practical respon- 
sibilities of the Christian life for the pleas- 
urable intercourse with other like-minded 
folk who are fond of the vague idealisms, 
the sweet humanitarianisms, the insipidly 
sweet sentimentalities that are so often 
associated with the following of Jesus 
Christ. 

My friends, I say to you with a heavy 
heart I think the latter is the fundamental 
weakness today of the Christian church. 
How common a thing it is! How unusually 
common it has been since the war to find 
people interested in God but shy of Christ! 
How much were our men told during the 
war of believing in God, and how little 
they were tdld of the necessity of believ- 
ing in the, Lord Jesus Christ! Again, how 
many do you find interested in Christ, but 
how shy they are of the cross of Christ! 
How difficult it is to get our modern con- 
gregations interested deeply and funda- 
mentally in the constructive realisms that 
are bound to issue from a clear acceptance 
of the doctrine of the atoning work of 
the Saviour! 

That to my mind is the explanation of 
our great weakness, and there is no possible 
way in which we can cure it until we face 
the alternative. If you are not friends of 
Christ, you are what Paul calls the enemies 
of Christ. Which is it? 

I ask myself that question. I search my 
soul. I find things in my nature that posi- 
tively frighten. I see diabolisms lurking 
like slimy serpents over the white pavement 
of my spirit, a pavement laid by the Lord 
Himself, and I know beyond peradventure 
that I am not safe so long as those evil 
things are crawling there, these feelings of 
resentment that are so often associated 
with what we call the cultured understand- 
ing. Some one years ago described this 
as the “white death of the soul,’ where 
the soul dies of a kind of spiritual tuber- 
culosis, whitened by ethical precepts, reli- 
gious sentimentalisms and various human- 
itarian impulses, and all the time shy, very 
shy, about the cross of Christ. 

Now notice, here is a man with a kind 
of supernatural insight into character. He 
cuts down to the roots. Paul was not 
afraid to face alternatives. He knew that 
a thing was never right until it was settled 
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right, and he goes down to the roots like 
a good surgeon, and he says these men are 
the enemies of Christ. 

“Enemies? Have I not always believed © 
in the atonement? Have I not sung hymns 
all my life in praise of the cross of Christ? 
Am I not a member of the church of 
Christ?” 

Yes, all quite true, and yet, says the 
apostle, “As I observe your walk and con- 
versation, as I note your manner of living, 
I am with great sorrow and pain of heart 
compelled to confess that you are enemies 
of the cross of Christ. You are living in 
the suburbs of Zion; you are afraid to 
live at its central sanctuaries.” 

I look upon our well-dressed, complacent 
congregations in these times, when all about 
us is this surging sea of unrest where men 
in all walks of life are requiring of us 
Christians reality, genuineness, and I find 
this complacency undisturbed and this sat- 
isfaction so unspeakably offensive, and I 
turn to a passage of this sort, and it has 
a kind of surgical effect upon my soul. I 
am forced to ask myself whether with all 
our preaching and all our professing we are 
not of the class to which Paul alludes,— 
nice, kindly, harmless folk who just miss 
the cross of Christ. 


Paul is very bold. Notice what he says. 
If one accepts the alternative of living in 
the suburbs, preferring to avoid the legit- 
imate responsibility of an increasing self- 
consecration as light comes to us from our 
contact with the gospel, the end of such a 
man is destruction, perdition. 

He loves these people, loves them as a 
minister loves the congregation that has 
grown up around him. Do you know, if 
I had my ministry to live over, I do not think 
I should have the courage to run: the risk 
of a long pastorate? I cannot sometimes 
help but envy these brethren who flit about 
like birds from one place to another. They 
have none of this travail of soul, they have 
none of this sense of bearing a cross that 
makes no atonement, they escape that terri- 
ble insight into the character of people 
whom they love, yes, and break their hearts 
over them because they are strangers to 
the cross of Christ. 

The apostle goes on to specify some of 
the traits of these people whose end is 
destruction. 
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First of all he says as a mark of their 
degradation, their god is their appetite. 


Marks or DEGRADATION. 

Now don’t imagine that he is thinking 
about some gross epicurean devotee who 
finds his satisfaction in coarse and sensual 
pleasure. By that phrase he describes a 
group that finds its principal attraction 
in the enjoyment of its sensations, whose 
god is the appetite; that is to say, whose 
principal interest is the enjoyment of the 

- side of life which is ephemeral and tem- 
poral, the material side of life,_the com- 
monest thing in the world in Paul’s time, 
who lived in the reign of Nero, who saw 

Corinth, the ancient Paris, in the heyday of 
its wickedness, splendid luxury and esthetic 
- vice. Paul knew what he was talking about. 
Yet he never looked down upon a world 
more given to sensational life than we to- 
day look upon, for the drift of our age is 
towards a life of sensational excitement, a 
life that finds its principal attractions and 
interests in the constant titillation of the 
senses, so that whereas a man may on the 
Lord’s Day give an earnest and vehement 
expression to his loyalty to the cross, he 
may during the hours of the week live as 
if he were but an animal. That to my 
mind is the supreme demonstration of the 
fall of the human race. When you think 
that God made us like Himself and set our 
immortal souls for a little while upon the 
earth, these curiously fashioned houses of 
mere flesh that to a more powerful eye 
would seem but a coagulated mass of atoms 
that might fall to pieces at any moment 
and leave us suspended between the eter- 
nities, and laden with responsibility, that 
these souls should live for the thing in 
which they are temporarily residing, that 
men should find their master passion in 
the enjoyment of that which is purely 
temporary and entirely outside the range 
of their real existence,—this is what the 
apostle had in mind. 

Another specification he gives is, they 
glory in, that of which they should be 
ashamed. 

Do not make again the mistake of sup- 
posing that he is talking about people 
who glory in that which everybody regards 
as shameful. He is talking about people 
within the sphere of the Christian church 
who have abandoned, openly at any rate, 
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the practice of those vices which in ancient 
times were so loathsome and disgusting. 
Rather does he mean to describe here that 
shamefulness of the soul, of the mind of a 
man who lives entirely for ends.and aims 
that have to do with himself. A self-cen- 
tered life is a shameful life. Such‘a life, 
for example, as the rich fool in the parable, 
who had an idea that he could lay up in 
a barn the food of his soul. Or that base 
vulgarian Dives, whose whole sum of values 
could be measured by what he ate and what 
he wore and what he had. That is what 
Paul is thinking about. 

Look over our churches today. Look 
in our official boards. The men who man- 
age the financial and spiritual affairs of 
our churches in too many cases, we must 
shamefully admit, are precisely of that sort, 
whose idea of the church of Christ is that 


“it can be managed like an oyster-packing 


industry or a boiler factory. Is it any 
wonder then such a stupendous and egre- 
gious blunder as the Interchurch World 
Movement should suddenly collapse when 
based upon such a foundation as that? 
How long are we Christians going to wait 
before we realize that we can never move 
this world one inch towards God until we 
get right with the cross of Christ? Glory- 
ing in that of which we should be ashamed, 
putting the little in the place of the great, 
and the great in the place of the little. Go 
to such men, question them concerning 
their personal religion, ask them what they 
think of the atoning mercy of Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps they may tell you precisely what 
the theologian would tell you, that they 
are quite in sympathy with the doctrines of 
the church. But watch their life, consider 
their manner and conversation, and you 
would be forced to say with pain and regret 
that these men are strangers to the cross 
of Christ. 

I must confess that it has irritated me 
all my ministry to meet people who are con- 
stantly testing a man’s position in the 
church by the ease with which he can quote 
an orthodox theory of the atonement. I 
believe in an orthodox theory of atone- 
ment. I believe in its necessity. I think 
a man ought to take as much theology into 
his mind as he can hold. Some of us 
have not very large minds, it would be just 
as well for us to take very little cargo, but 
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if we can hold it, then in God’s name let 
us do it. But this is my point: by no 
orthodox theory, by no vehement preach- 
ing or strictures concerning the meaning 
of the cross of Christ can you ever make 
it real to your generation,—that is only 
becoming real in the mind, not in the life. 
Your apprehension of the cross of Christ 
develops within yourself, in your character 
and conduct. 

Paul sums it all up by that terrible phrase, 
“who mind earthly things.” 

Earthly minded! Oh, you know them 
and I know such people! How satisfied 
they are with themselves! What great 
delight they do take in their successes! 
How critical they are of their brethren, how 
ready to manage the affairs of other men! 
To listen to their conversation you might 
suppose that all the rest of the world was 
wrong, you might feel that you were liv- 
ing in a time of intellectual and spiritual 


» plague, but in conversing with them about 


their own state you would be happy to 
learn that they had entirely escaped this 
plague. 


A PERSONAL ISSUE. 


This is the kind of thing that we meet 
with in our churches, it is the sort of thing 
we come in contact with in our intercourse 
with each other, and it brings the question 
face to face to you and me, How do we 
stand as we face the cross of Christ? Here 
we are facing the eternities, and by no proc- 
ess of self-deception can we avoid the 
conviction that sooner or later our whole 
life is going to be measured by our relation 
to Him; not by our relation to the stock 
market, not by the influence of any eco- 
nomic law, not by any scheme of man’s 
devising, but how stands it with your im- 
mortal soul in the house not made with 
hands? Do you realize that your acceptance 
of the cross of Christ is the final register 
of the values that you will really possess 
when this world of ours and all it contains 
has vanished away, leaving not a wreck 
behind? If there be such a thing in the 
world as reality, such a thing as the touch- 
stone of reality, it is just this,—whether 
or not in our appreciation of Christ we have 
seen the central meaning of His cross. 

Now, there is a law underlying this. In 
one of Tolstoy’s plays one of his characters 
is made to give this explanation of his 
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idiosyncrasies. He said: “We love those 
to whom we do good, and we learn to hate 
those we wrong.” That is why we are 
told to pray for our enemies. Seek to 
do good to your enemy, and you can learn 
to love him. Wrong your friend, and 
every recollection of that wrong will teach 
you to hate your friend. Learn to love 
Christ, to love His cross, to believe implic- 
itly in His tremendous saving power, to 
discern the measureless giving that comes 
to you through Him, and you will find that 
you will cleave unto Him, and out of it 
will come the motive and the passion to 
do Him good. But wrong Him, let there be 
a feeling in your heart that you are an 
inconsistent follower, a conviction growing 
up in your mind that your life will not 
square with your profession, and there 
comes into your soul a feeling of duplicity, 
a sense of hypocrisy and of loathing. You 
will immediately transfer that feeling from 
yourself, where it ought to rest, and put 
it upon the cross of Christ, and so from 
becoming a friend you become an enemy. 

In the last place, remember that there 
is a better word to be said about it. Look 
up into this vast void of nature, this over- 
arching sky, by night or day, and ask your- + 
self how do you know God, where got you 
your knowledge of God’s love and com- 
passion, where did you gain the authority 
and confidence with which you pray to 
Him for your daily needs. You got it from 
Jesus Christ. 

Look up then, friends! If this thing 
brings to you a feeling of the unworthiness 
of your life, there will be for. you and me 
help in Him, because He has made the 
way plain to the throne of heavenly grace. 
And when you begin to realize the measure- 
less giving, so questionless, so prodigal 


and so artless too, as out of His unspeak- 


able fullness He pours the riches of His 
grace into your unworthy heart, can you 
make any other response to Him but that 
of a measureless yielding, until you know 
that at a bound you have escaped the 
cramped and strained life within yourself, 
and have passed out into a free, glad rest- 
ing upon the mercy and the love and the 
peace which passeth all understanding? 


There are no off-days for the servant of 
God. To be unemployed is courting wrong 


employment. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE BYSTANDERS.* 
Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


After a little the bystanders came up and 
said to Peter, “To be sure, you are one of 
them too! Why, your accent betrays you!” 
At this he broke out cursing and swearing, 
“T do not know the man.’ Matthew 26.73, 
74 (Moffatt’s translation). 


Jesus had redeemed this man Peter from 
oblivion. He had found him trammeled 
by the mundane and had opened his eyes 
to behold the ineffable. He had found him 
absorbed entirely in getting and keeping, 
and had enlarged the horizon of his life 
-until he beheld himself as a shepherd of 
souls, steward of the manifold riches of 
God, herald of the new age. He had found 
him fettered in imagination and held in 
thrall of prejudice, and had taken him 
through town and village and over the 
moorlands and down into the valleys, ever 
disclosing to him farther reaches of divine 
power and more wondrous possibilities for 
himself and the human race. He had found 
him uncertain and vacillating, a man whose 
word was not to be trusted, and had proph- 
esied for him stability and strength of 
character which would make him capable 
of a large and far-reaching leadership. He 
had been sent out upon errands of wondrous 
mercy and grace, and had been endued 
with power whereby he could speak the 
word or project the energy which should 
emancipate people from their diseases as 
from their fears. Jesus had taken this 
man into the cloud that enveloped the 
mount, and had there enabled him to look 
upon the world which is beyond our ken. 
He had redeemed him and made him to rank 
among the immortals. And yet in the hour 


of the Master’s crisis Peter could repeat - 


three times with curses and with oaths: “I 
do not know the man!” 

The bystanders were not necessarily im- 
pertinent in the question which they asked 
and the challenge which they offered. Great 
events were happening in those early hours 
of the day. Jesus of Nazareth was on 
trial at the bar of His nation and church. 
Was He an impostor and guilty of blas- 
phemy, or was He the long-expected Mes- 
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siah? The judges of Israel were prejudiced 
against Him, and resolved on putting Him 
to death. They had already cast the vote; 
He was condemned to death. They had 
cried the death penalty with strange 
unanimity. Apparently Jesus was dis- 
credited, His exposure was complete, His 
fate was sealed. The challenge of the by- 
standers was uttered to Peter in the mo- 
ment when catastrophe had overtaken his 
best friend. 


In this present year the attitude of the 
multitude toward Christianity is largely 
that of the crowd which had assembled to- 


gether in the house of Caiaphas the high 


priest. : 

There are some people who never think 
of it at all, they do not take it seriously, 
they do not believe that it counts. They 
are prepared to listen to the authoritative 
voice of science, to inquire the latest wis- 
dom of philosophers, to follow the dictates 
of political caucuses, to look for some 
remedy of social ill and economic inequality 
at the hands of those who have devoted 
much attention and much study to the in- 
tricate problems of finance, but they have 
no ear for the church of God, and they 
do not account Christianity as of serious 
moment in the solution of world problems. 

There are many people who affect to 
ignore Christianity altogether. It is effete, 
it was born in prejudice, it won its triumphs 
in the days when men’s minds were clouded 
and when they were held in thrall by priests 
and by dictators, but now that men have 
eyes to see and have been instructed in the 
schools it can no longer be considered as 
having tenets that hold. 

There are some people who even affect 
to oppose the Christian religion altogether. 
It is not merely effete, it is positively dan- 
gerous. To be any longer subjected to 
the teaching of the priest and the preacher 
is regarded as a serious menace to the en- 
lightenment of the people and as a stum- 
bling-block to the new age. 

And in an hour like this there comes to us a 
challenge as to whether we belong to Christ 
or we do not belong to Christ, as to whether 
we are attached to this obsolete thing called 
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Christianity or whether having become 
emancipated from it we are prepared to 
address our minds to the problems of the 
hour and to accept the leadership of men of 
the present moment. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE MINISTER. 


The challenge of the bystanders comes 
in the first instance to the minister of the 
gospel in the present day. 

The minister is regarded as the custodian 
of the gospel and ethic of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. He may know a great deal about 
other matters. He may have been steeped 
in ‘the philosophies of the schools. He 
may know all there is to know about the 
history of morals. He may have devoted 
considerable time and thought to an inves- 
tigation of the principles of economics. 
He may have given many years to the 
study of what is called comparative religion. 
He may be famed as a litterateur, as a man 
well acquainted with modern books, modern 
poetry, modern fiction, and who is able to 
embellish his speech by apt and felicitous 
phrase. But the charge and the challenge 
of the hour, the meeting of which will give 
him distinction, is not his acquaintance with 
theories and books and movements which 
are described as modern, but his answer 
to the question whether any longer author- 
ity and power belong to Jesus of Nazareth. 

Some few years ago I was invited to 
attend a debate in a woman’s club. It was 
a discussion of the problem of religion, at 
the hands of two selected men, one of whom 
was an outstanding minister of the Chris- 
tian church, the other a Jewish rabbi. 

The Christian minister began in an apol- 
ogetic vein. He wanted to show these 
people that he belonged to the enlightened 
few within the Christian pale. He asserted 
that we were escaping many of the prej- 
udices which trammeled the mind, that 
we no longer believed in the virgin birth, we 
no longer believed in the miraculous, we 
no longer attached supreme importance to 
the resurrection of the body of Jesus Christ 
from the tomb. In all these things he was 
prepared to show that in the new time en- 
lightenment required not only that we did 
not insist upon these things, but also that 
we expunge them from our vocabulary and 
reconstruct religion on the basis of the 
common factors in all religious systems. 
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' Rev. John Gardner, D.D. 


He went on to emphasize the social aspects 
of Christianity, and the way in which in 
this time Christian men were becoming the 
vanguard of an army of investigators and 
inquirers into the trend as into the origin 
of things. It was extremely interesting, it 
was really brilliant, but it had no power. 

Following him came the Jewish rabbi, 
who apologized for nothing. He was proud 
of his lineage, and he knew it all. He was 
proud of the oracles of God. He knew 
his ten commandments, and he believed in 
every one of them. Israel was chosen, 
Israel was separate, Israel had a destiny, 
Israel had a moral authority, Israel had a 
consciousness of God. Her God was one, 
her God was absolute, her God was good, 
her God was righteous, her God controlled 
the destinies of the human race. There was 
no doubt, no equivocation, no apology. 
This man was a rabbi of the ancient Jewish 
church. 

The minister of the gospel of this present 
day must face the challenge,—the challenge 
first of all of his own church, and then the 
challenge of the bystanders in the great 
avenues of life. 

The challenge of his own church: for 
believe me, my brethren, the people who 
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are attending your ministry in this present 
year of grace are listening to hear if you 
speak with the voice of authority. They 
admire your erudition, your felicitous 
phrases, your mastery of diction. All those 
things lend charm to your oratory, and they 
are pleased and gratified with them. But 
the one thing they want from you above 
all things else is that you should be loyal 
to their Master. At the trial scene that day 
it might be that Caiaphas was clothed in 
the brilliant robes of office, and Jesus of 
Nazareth was bound with cords; it might 
be that Caiaphas was able to demand a 
vote which should cast Jesus into the outer 
darkness, into obloquy, into oblivion, and 
Jesus Himself might be impotent to resist; 
it might be that Caiaphas and all his host 
would expunge the name of Jesus from 
the roll of the Jewish faith, of the Jewish 
lineage; he might call Him a blasphemer 
and unworthy to live. But the one Man 
who stood forth that day with imperious 
mien, with regal note, was the Jesus who 
was condemned to die. And the challenge 
that comes to you, ministers of the gospel, 
is this: It is demanded by every member 
of your church that you shall speak with 
a regal note as the masters of truth and 


believers in righteousness and in the in- — 


evitableness of God’s judgment as pervad- 
ing all the affairs of the sons of men. 

And if this is true with reference to the 
church of God, it is far more true with 
reference to the bystanders who are look- 
ing on. They may say that Christianity 
is effete, they may not apparently take you 
seriously, they may think that you belong 
to an obsolete order, but nevertheless they 
are watching you. They know precisely 
what Jesus stood for, they know the kind 
of authority He claimed, they know the 
uniqueness of His character, and they de- 
mand the same thing from you. 

Some little while ago, in one of the fash- 
ionable clubs of London, there was a 
gathering of men for a dinner party. A 
minister of the church of Christ was one of 
those invited to be present. After the din- 


ner the men went to the smoking room, 


and the minister, who was a brilliant con- 
versationalist, wanted to be known as a 
good mixer, and he began to tell a sugges- 
tive story. He thought it would please 
them. He had scarcely concluded his story 
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before first one man and then another be- 
gan to walk to the other side of the room, 
and ultimately the minister of Jesus Christ 
stood all by himself. There is a demand 
in this present day that we men who name 
His name shall stand for something that 
is clean, something that is distinct, some- 
thing that is imperious, something that is 
life-giving, something that is charged with 
faith and buoyant with hope, something 
that has in our opinion and our conviction 
an altogether transforming and transfigur- 
ing power over the lives and characters and 
destinies of the sons of men. 


Tue CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. 

What is true with reference to the min- 
ister of Jesus,—and it is always pitiful when 
a minister of Jesus breaks down,—is equally 
true with reference to the modern church. 

She is the champion of the faith of 
Christ. She is supposed to companion with 
her Lord and therefore to have imbibed 
His spirit. What is the meaning of her 
organization? What is the symbolism that 
is expressed in her divergent ministry? 
What does she mean when she takes little 
children into her arms and blesses them 
and calls them by name in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost? 
What does she mean by the solemn and 
singular act of meeting together to break 
bread and drink wine in remembrance of 
One who lived and died nearly two thou- 
sand years ago? Surely something is sym- 
bolized in these acts of hers, and the by- 
standers are wondering whether the church 
in the twentieth century has any distinction, 
any authority, any loyalty towards the Lord 
who died and who rose again. That is 
our problem, my brethren, and we must be 
prepared to face it in this present time. 

There is nothing more pitiful in the 
whole gospel narrative than the story of 
the disciples of Jesus Christ who had been 
anointed and commissioned to go forth two 
by two into all the towns and villages round 
about, preaching the gospel, healing the 
sick, raising the dead, casting out devils, 
doing all manner of wonderful works, and 
to find that because their Lord is absent 
from them for a moment or two, keeping 
tryst with His Father in heaven and pre- 
paring Himself for the solemn act of 
Gethsemane and of Calvary, a man could 
come to them with a broken heart, plead- 
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ing for pity on behalf of a little boy, and 
they have no word to utter and no power 
to express and no relationship to manifest, 
—an impotent church in the highways of 
life. There is nothing more pitiful than to 
find men who have named His name and 
companied with Him and listened to His 
speech in public and private, and seen His 
whole attitude towards those who are seek- 
ers after truth and those who are expressers 
of a compassion for the poor and a zeal 
for righteousness, to find them coming 
back again and saying: “We met a man who 
was not called by our name and did not 
utter our shibboleths, but who certainly 
manifested Thy spirit and wrought Thy 
works, and we tried to seal his lips because 
he was not of our sect and our party.” 
There is nothing more pitiful than to find 
a church which ought to be showing com- 
passion and understanding of people even 
when they are obstinate, rather eager to 
call down fire from heaven to destroy the 
recalcitrant and the disobedient. 

This is the challenge to the church of 
the hour. If you are a member of the 
church of Christ there is a great assumption 
behind your profession. There is the as- 
sumption that when Jesus met you on the 
highway of life He found you like Simon, 
vacillating, uncertain, prejudiced, weak, 
prone to betray all that is essential to the 
integrity of manhood, prone even to deny 
the Lord who is the master of our destiny. 
He found you a man of that kind, without 
vision and without hope, and already He 
inspired you with a great prophecy: “Thou 
art Simon, the uncertain. Thou shalt be 
Peter, a rock.” That is what Christ has 
done for you if you are a member of His 
church in all sincerity; He has charged your 
life with prophecy, and given you distinc. 
tion. 

Do the bystanders see it? Do they behold 
in you, by your very mien, your attitude to 
life, your conversation, your whole process 
of expressing yourself in this world of 
affairs, do they behold in you a man whose 
eyes have seen the ineffable glory that is to 
be His crown? When we come together in 
the expression of our social life, what is it 
that these people are seeing today? Congre- 
gations, assemblies of people in given places 
at given hours to listen to the rendering of 
all manner of beautiful music and the ex- 
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pression of felicitous phrases at the hands 
of pulpit orators, the kind of thing that we 
permit them to attend if they are so dis- 
posed,—is that the church of Christ in the 
twentieth century? or is she something 
very different from that? “Like a mighty 
army moves the church of God,’—is that 
she? The bystanders expect to see that. 
They expect her in the hour of her crisis, 
when her fate is lying as the only issue, 
when the cross and the passion are to be 
the inevitable experience of the oncoming 
moment, they expect her to stand at that 
moment saying: “My kingdom is not of 
this world. My kingdom is truth.” 


Tuer CHALLENGE TO SOCIETY. 

But now, this challenge which we all 
admit as pertaining to the minister of Jesus 
Christ, this challenge which we are all pre- 
pared to accept as reasonable and inevi- 
table to the organized body of believers 
known as the church, is a challenge also to 
modern society; for somehow it is true with 
reference to our western world that our 
accent betrays us. Somehow, we cannot 
help it, Christ has‘made our modern vo- 
cabulary. We have the speech of Galilee: 
have we the spirit of Galilee? 

The world is not as it was before Christ. 
Prior to His coming it had had many a fair 
dream of holiness. Before ever He trod 
the hills of Nazareth men had thought great 
thoughts and beheld wide-stretching visions 
of a possible coming solidarity of the hu- 
man race. Men had been prepared to go 
on strange adventures of faith. There are 
wonderful Utopias to be found in the lit- 
erature of the ancient world. But some- 
thing has happened since He came. We 
do not speak as men used to speak. We 
have discovered that there is something 
working in our lives which will not tolerate 
any existing order. The western world 
speedily found that Jesus of Nazareth had 
to be reckoned with, and that He was the 
enemy of all her traditions and all her 
existing institutions. There was not one 
that He left intact. He did not leave 
her law books intact, He did not leave her 
government intact, He did not leave 
her commerce intact, He did not leave her 
family traditions intact. He did not allow 
her to have the same sort of sports and 
amusements, to sing the same songs, or 
to write the same kind of poetry. He was 
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there in the world as the enemy of every- 
thing that was of the earth and the flesh 
and sin. That was her first discovery. 
And you know how the battle became keen 
and dire, and how the existing world in- 
flicted many a scar upon the Christian cause, 
but ultimately Christianity triumphed, not 
in the sense of capturing Czsar’s throne 
but in the sense of capturing the thought 
and the moral consciousness of the western 
world. You and I, whether we are in the 
church or outside the church, whether we 
have a nominal attachment to the church 
or we have repudiated the church, you and 
I are pensioners of the past. 

Look about you in the world and see 
whether I am claiming too much in this 
regard. 

First of all we are prepared to admit 
that our modern age is a scientific age, and 
that it is very matter of fact, and that it 
is apt to divorce sentiment from practical 
life. We approach everything in the sci- 
entific spirit. And modern science is not 
ethical; it never stops to discuss whether 
a thing is right or wrong, it only addresses 
itself to the solution of phenomena, to a 
discovery of fact. If it had its way it 
would treat everything that pertains to 
human life precisely as it treats a stud 
farm. You and I would be in the hands 
of experts. It would allow us to live or 
not to live, it would grant us freedom or 
reduce us to bondage, it would leave us 
as we are or it would emasculate us. It 
claims absolute power to do with us as it 
deems wise in the interests of what it calls 
science. 

But when you watch your scientist going 
home from his laboratory you notice that 
his steps are light and eager, and at the 
moment he enters into the portal of his 
own house he is ready to listen to the 
prattle of little children, and his face is 
suffused with glory as he receives a babe’s 
caress. You listen to your philosopher as 
he propounds his strange, cold theories in 
reference to thought and life and society, 
and then you watch him on his homeward 
way, and you will see him going into a 
florist’s shop to purchase a nosegay which 
he may place upon his wife’s dressing table. 
Somehow or other, devote ourselves as we 
may to the cold investigation of facts, we 
cannot in sentiment and attitude toward 
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life escape the influence of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Our accent in the western world be- 
trays Him. 

Now it is very difficult for men to ex- 
plain or justify moral scruple or generous 
venture or religious hope. The late war 
revealed man, the modern man, the young 
man, under many startling aspects. It 
showed him to be a man whose language 
was oftentimes blasphemous, a man who 
avowed contempt for churches and parsons 
and organized religion, a man who claimed 
to be a free liver, and yet who in spite of 
his disclaimer betrayed himself a Galilean 
both by his phrase and by his accent. There 
were things a soldier would not do, there 
were things a soldier would not tolerate. 
That was a secret disclosed by the war, 
and everyone marveled at it. 

Our civilization is saturated by Chris- 
tianity. Undoubtedly we have drifted a 
long way past the traditions of our fathers. 
Undoubtedly we tend to drift towards an 
unknowable god, towards a root of being 
which is after all mere force, towards a 
silent universe in which there is no com- 
passion, in which there is no one to hear 
and answer prayer. And yet our nomen- 
clature is of the Christian past. 

Have you ever read Haeckel’s “Riddle of 
the Universe,” that book which startled men 
of twenty-five years ago, that book which 
boasted of the way in which monism had 
got rid of God? Having succeeded as he 
imagined in exploding the Christian myth, 
do you remember how Haeckel cried: “But 
now we are left free to cultivate a love of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful,” and 
in a sentence found himself right back at 
the very heart of spirituality again? 

And so Christianity has a right to demand 
something of you, my friend, whether you 
happen to be a member of the church of 
Christ or not. The very habits which you 
have formed, the very institutions by which 
you are sustained, the very laws by which 
you are governed, everything most precious 
in your life, demands from you somewhat 
of loyal response to the great fundamental 
principles of the ethics and ideals of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

We have had a most interesting confer- 
ence here in Northfield. Different voices 
have been declaring the truth of God. Men 
who have not known each other, who have 
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been walking in different paths, following 
different courses of study, pursuing dif- 
ferent types of culture, have come from 
the ends of the earth to speak to you coh- 
cerning the kingdom of God. But each 
man as he has come, without conference 
or collusion, has felt himself constrained to 
say that this hour is a critical hour. You 
may repudiate the Christian phrase the 
kingdom of God; you may call it a League 
of Nations, or what not; you may use your 
description and definition for this type of 
social readjustment or the other type of 
international readjustment. It matters not 
what your phrase may be, the demand is 
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that 1f{ you be a Christian, if you recognize 
any debt to the past, if you are at all sen- 
sible to your heritage in this great western 
world of ours, then there are certain dy- 
namic principles which you must put in 
front of your own personal interest, your 
own aggrandizement, your own enrichment, 
your own political alignments. Everything 
you have and are must be surrendered in 
loyalty to the establishment and the recog- 
nition of the fact that in Jesus Christ God 
came down to break the fetters which bind 
the souls of men and the societies of men, 
and to introduce an altogether new world 
order. 


PLOWING TIME.* 
Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares. Isaiah 2. 4. 


In times of world confusion and adversity 
it has been the custom of men of vision to 
lift their eyes and try in some fashion to 
discern on time’s horizon an outline of a 
better era. You find such predictions in 
the heathen poets of antiquity, notably in 
Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue. You find them 
most conspicuously set forth in the prophets 
of the Old Testament. This familiar phase 
belongs to Isaiah and Micah. Both lived 
in a time when their nation was passing into 
a post-war experience, where problems of 
reconstruction became more important than 
problems of self-defense and destruction. 
Isaiah sees days coming,—how common that 
phrase is in darkest and dreariest times !— 
days coming when men will be so suscep- 
tible to the mind of God that they will beat 
their swords into plowshares, their spears 
into pruning hooks, and transform destruc- 
tive forces into forces of construction. 

You have here, in the first place, a sound 
philosophy of progress. Nations and peo- 
ples move upward in the scale of life in 
proportion as they are able to utilize forces 
which are ordinarily wasted in destruction 
for purposes of construction. 

We realize what a marvellous change 
could be brought about in one generation 
if all of the energy, money and skill that 
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was put into the recent war could have been 
devoted to works of construction, justice 
and mercy. We are no wiser than the 
ancients, and yet somehow in spite of 
disillusion and long disappointment it is in- 
evitable that man should look out some- 
where towards the future when this desir- 
able consummation shall have been attained. 

You have also a very profound and hope- 
ful philosophy of human growth, namely, 
that in man’s life there are no natural 
powers that God despises. 

There is no force that we have abused, 
wasted, or misused but what God can use 
for His own glory and wants. The energies 
that we have used as swords may be beaten 
under the grace of God into plowshares, 
the spears of offense and cruel destruction 
may be transformed into pruning hooks, 
and the beast element in man may be refined 
out of him as the God element comes to be 
uppermost. 

Yet it is about neither of these engaging 
phases I wish to speak this morning, but 
rather of that fundamental process which 
underlies the realization of either of these 
ideals, namely, the inevitable necessity of 
a deep, patient and prolonged plowing up 
of the resources of the mind which is in- 
cident .of course to the construction of 
any new enterprise. 

Today we are passing out of a period of 
war and destruction into what we call a 
period of rebuilding. We have withdrawn 
from the blood-soaked fields, leaving behind 
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the battered and broken implements of 
destruction, to endeavor in some fashion 
to gather up from this enormous waste 
enough material to rebuild something a 
little more permanent and if possible a little 
more in harmony with the mind of God. 
Our tasks are no longer tasks of destruc- 
tion; they belong to the tasks of rebuilding 
and reconstruction. 

Such thoughts are in all minds, more 
deeply I imagine than we have any idea. 
Perhaps more people today are thinking 
about the problems of social order, about 
the meaning of human progress, about the 
relation of ethics and religion to human 
conduct and to the stabilization of govern- 
ment, than ever before. We are all to 
some extent aware of the fact that we are 
approaching a change as portentous in the 
history of men as any of these epochal 
periods that loom up in the past, such 
changes as were incident to the conquest 
of the world by Alexander the Great, the 
coming of Christianity, the breakdown of 
the Roman Empire, the rebirth of learning, 
and the Protestant Reformation. No man 
is fit to live in these times who is not will- 
ing to give deep and searching thought to 
his responsibility.” 

That being the case, it means that our 
minds are considerably more receptive than 
formerly. 


PLOWING AND FALLOWING. 


Last winter when I was meditating an 
address to be given before a classical asso- 
ciation, a friend of mine in New York by 
some strange inspiration sent me an anon- 
ymous pamphlet called, “The Fallow,” a 
marvellous pamphlet, in which the writer 
had taken certain suggestions from a little 
- known book, Cato’s “Roman Farm Manage- 
ment,” and applied them to the present 
situation. That pamphlet was to my mind 
like a handful of good seed, and such fruit- 
age as it bore I wish to give to you. Later 
on, by another stroke of good fortune, a 
friend of mine sent me Cato’s book, and I 
read it many times. 

Perhaps we do not realize that one-of the 
elements of strength of the old Roman 
commonwealth lay in the fact that they 
lived close to the soil. It was the proud 
boast of their early poets that the glory of 
Rome consisted in character and in men, 
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and these men and this character were 
bred close to the soil. They were good 
farmers. They knew how to till their land, 
arid they gave a great deal of attention not 
only to questions of philosophy, religion 
and government but to the more humdrum 
and yet exceedingly necessary problems of 
the proper cultivation of the soil. This. 
grim old stoic wrote a treatise on the man- 
agement of a farm, in which he laid down 
certain inexorable laws concerning fallow 
development. 

In the first place he said that the value 
of a farm depends upon deep plowing and 
fallowing. Now the word “fallow” in our 
ears has a strange sound, because we poor, 
unfortunate creatures are bred like flies in 
the artificial hothouse of our cities, and 
know little or nothing of the broad reaches 
of the open country, and any suggestion 
of fallow or fallowing of soil seems to 
imply idleness. But that is not the idea 
that the Roman had. By “fallowing” he 
meant this, that a man would first deeply 
and searchingly plow up his land, then 
harrow it, break up its clods, then let it 
rest so that it might drink in from the sun 
and the rain and the air new forms of 
fertility and become exceedingly productive. 
Cato emphasizes over and over again the 
necessity of deep plowing and of fallowing. 

His second law was this: The two virtues 
necessary to the accomplishment of this 
task were thoroughness and patience; that 
is to say, such a disposition as would never 
allow itself to be discouraged by rocks or 
stumps of any sort, but would go right on 
digging at them day in and day out until 
the deep, hidden fertility of the soil. was. 
revealed; and then patience, that is, the 
willingness to wait, to allow a large part 
of his farm to lie idle and non-productive 
that it might rest and refresh itself and 
become more fertile later on. 

The other day I rode down from my 
remote Canadian camp with a farmer who. 
has made a considerable success on that 
rather rocky peninsula, and as we came 
along through rolling meadows I looked 
out on what seemed to my untrained eye 
a very delightful farm. The whole surface 
of a magnificent field was. covered with 
the ox-eye daisy. He said to me: 

“I wouldn’t give a dollar for the whole 
place.” 
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“Why not?” I asked. 

“The daisy is the worst enemy we have 
here,” he said; “nothing will eat it. It is 
hardy, it does not yield to the severe win- 
ters. It has an immense productivity, and 
it is almost impossible to get rid of it. 

. But,” he continued, “I had a bit of ground 

on my farm like that. Do you know how 
I got rid of them? I plowed that ground 
year after year for nearly five years. Over 
and over again I plowed it, summer, spring 
and autumn. Whenever I could get to it 
when the snow would allow in winter, I 
was there. Then I went about with my 
boys, and around the rocky places and the 
old stumps we gathered with our hands 
every single one of the daisies that could 
not be reached by the plow. We carried 
them to the house and burned them in the 
fire. At the end of five years we were 
masters of the ground.” 

That is thoroughness, you see. 

“Now,” he said, “that man over there is 
anxious to make immediate profit from 
his farm, and he does not take any care 
of the daisy. He cuts his hay with the 
daisy in it, and goes to town and gets lower 
prices for his hay because it is poisoned 
by the noxious weed. In a year or two so 
abundant will the daisy be that the whole 
farm will be under its control and he could 
not give it away.” 

Now that is thoroughness and patience, 
to plow his field for five consecutive years 

_ in and out of season, getting no return for 
his labor,. being looked upon by idle neigh- 
bors as foolish to allow his farm to go to 
waste, and yet all the time doing precisely 
the thing that the Roman farmer said was 
essential to success. 

I want you to allow that to sink in, for 
here you have a true principle of wide ap- 
plication to life. 

There is a great deal said in the Old 
Testament about fallow ground. “Break up 
your fallow ground,” and you break up 
your fallow ground by this process of deep 
plowing. And what I am pleading with 
you today about is this, to take the energy 
and enthusiasm that you have given in 
recent years to the construction of swords, 
and to beat the swords into plowshares, 
and to use those plowshares for that deep, 
necessary plowing up of your minds with 
reference to these tremendous questions 
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which we as Christians and as citizens must 
needs face and in some fashion solve. 

There is something to be said about the 
process. In the first place, it is a very 
uncomfortable thing to plow up the mind. 
It means the disturbance of what seem to 
be to us old landmarks. It means the break- 
ing down of what appear to be the very 
barriers within which hitherto our whole 
conception of life has been confined. It 
is always a painful and laborious process, 
and it is a process which in my judgment 
most Americans fear more than they fear. 
the devil. We like everyone to imagine 
that we think, but we do not think very 
much. As I had occasion to tell you last 
summer, we love the sower and the reaper, 
but we do not like the plow and the harrow. 
The sower enriches us, and the reaper helps 
us to market our product, but the plow 
digs under our surfaces, and the harrow 
breaks up our clods, and we do not like it. 

You people come here every year to 
listen to pleasant and beautiful things con- 
cerning your faith. Do you know, ofttimes. 
when I see over your heads this great, 
yeasty, fermenting world of ours, that has 
none of our traditions, cares nothing for 
our churches, has not the remotest historical 
knowledge of Christianity, and is not at all 
in sympathy with the things we love, I 
wonder ‘if we know there is such a world 
out there and whether we are aware of 
the fact that it is the world that is going 
to determine the civilization of the future. 
Whether the older people know that or 
not I want to tell you your boys and girls 
feel it, and they feel it intensely; and if 
we haven’t got a message for those boys 
and girls we haven’t a particle of right to 
cumber the ground. .What we need today 
more than anything else is the raw, realistic 
courage to face the unsuspected depths of 
our own natures, and we will never get at 
those depths until there is a painful rooting 
up of these old stereotyped superstitions, 
fanaticisms and prejudices which lie like 
the cluttered-up leaves of autumn upon the 
fructifying soil of our spirits. 

That being the case, the question comes 
up whether we are prepared individually 
and collectively to do a great deal of orig- 
inal thinking of a perpendicular kind. A 
plow does not work horizontally like a 
reaping machine; it works perpendicularly. 
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It digs down until it turns up strange 
things. Here you have, then, a principle 
for the distribution of your life interest. 


UriLity AND FERTILITY. 

On the one hand we have to devote a 
great deal of attention to immediate ne- 
cessities. Our first concern is production. 
We have to produce enough for immediate 
use and consumption, the making of our 
living. That is to say, a certain part of 
our energy and industry must be given over 
to what is called utility. But surely, my 
friends, that is by no means the more im- 
portant side of life, for Aristotle very 
wisely said that man’s first business is to 
live and then to live well; and by living 
well he did not mean to live like an ep- 
icurean or a Dives, but rather to make 
such use of leisure as should put behind 
the immediate necessities of life those deep, 
fertilizing forces that have to do with the 
broadening and expansion of the person- 
ality. It is about that I wish to speak. 

Our first aim is utility, but our permanent 
and abiding aim is fertility. 

Now there is a great deal of difference. 
Utility in the end comes back to fertility. 
Everyone is talking about the high cost of 
living and imagining that the explanation 
of that lies in the cupidity and rascality 
of the profiteers,—and indeed a great deal 
of it does lie there. But the root of the 
trouble is that people are getting away 
from the land, and we do not realize it. 
Somebody has to grow the food and raise 
the cattle if we are to keep the human ma- 
chine going; and after all the question more 
important even from an economic point of 
view than utility is the problem of fertility. 

This fallowing process has no immediate 
connection with ‘utility at all. Utilitarians 
say: “Why leave the field idle?” I saw 
that too in Canada, for we passed another 
farm. An old Scotchman came out years 
ago and settled in that country, took up a 
steading, built a fine house on it, and had 
the best farm in the neighborhood; but 
today he is a pauper, and the farm is gone 
to weeds. Why? 

“Because,” said my friend, “he worked 
it to death. I have never known him to 
fertilize his fields, or to rest them, or to 
rotate his crops.” 

His whole desire was to extract the 
largest measure of utility out of the imme- 
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diate present, and let the future go hang; 
and the future has resulted in the ruin 
of the farm and the impoverishment of 
the man. 

That suggests the right use of our leisure. 
Whatever position we occupy in life, there 
ought to be a very much larger measure 
of attention given to the development of 
our fertile powers than to the cultivation 
of those more useful gifts that have to 
do with immediate necessity. The soil 
about which I am speaking is that of the 
personality. This fertilizing has to do with 
the cultivation of the personality, of that 
rare, indivisible, mysterious something that 
we call the soul of man; a complex of feel- 
ing, thought and will, of angel and devil, 
of good and evil elements; that for which 
Christ died. That is the thing that is going 
to last. It is the only thing in the wide 
universe that is like God, and if He should 
sweep out of existence the world that He 
brought into being by fiat, and all the mate- 
rial atoms should separate themselves from 
their present relationship and redistribute 
themselves, as Lucretius often said would 
come about, until the visible universe of 
suns and stars and planets should vanish 
away, all that would be left would be God 
and the human personality. That is where 
we are to labor, that is our vineyard and 
our field. 

In the parable of the sower have you 
never noticed that our Lord said nothing 
about the seed? The seed is all right, it. 
is the soil that you need to consider. How 
much He urged His disciples to consider 
their capacity for receiving the seed! 

This advice is being ignored in all di- 
rections today. It is ignored by the business 
man, whose whole idea of life is to be 
successful. The time has come,—certainly 
the younger generation has a very keen 
appreciation of it;~-when men are begin- 
ning to suspect that success is not the whole 
of life, and yet you find your man of busi- 
ness far more interested in utility than he is 
in fertility. He is very much more concerned 
about increasing his bank balance than he 
is about broadening his sympathies and 
deepening his knowledge of real things. 

It is true too of the educator, of the 
man who is supposed to be the custodian 
and guardian of the young mind. He is 
more in love with efficiency and utility than 
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he is with the fertilization of the mind, so 
that our colleges now are little more than 
adjuncts of modern business. On the 
testimony of one university president and 
the dean of another, only recently in my 
presence, the American college will soon 
disappear through the pressure between 
the upper and nether millstones of the 
preparatory school and the professional 
school; which only goes to show that those 
wider and deeper cultural necessities of the 
mind that have to do with fertility are 
going to be left up in the air. Do you 
know that is one of the dangers of this 
changing social order, the disappearance 
of the intellectual? That is the deliberate 
purpose of the Russian Bolsheviki, to ab- 
solutely eliminate from human society what 
we call the intellectual man and to bring 
all down to the dead level of mediocrity. 
It is more than a guess, let me say, that 
such a portent as that may come more 
quickly than you imagine upon Great Britain 
and the United States. 
- All these questions of the rate of wage 
for teachers and ministers and professional 
men have their root in this, that the present 
tendency of society is so strongly toward 
material utility and so strongly and so 
prejudicially away from spiritual and intel- 
lectual fertility that these deeper, stabiliz- 
ing factors of human life are now regarded 
as so much waste. “Why does it cumber 
the ground?” say these Bolshevik farmers; 
“cut it down and cart it away, that we may 
have room for our purposes.” Very well, 
if that goes I do not know what is going 
to happen to the world; and yet there is 
the predicament of your educator today. 
And I am afraid that has been true of 
the church. We have been more fond of 
efficiencies and results,—results considered 
from the point of view of statistics,—than 
we have been of the deeper cultivation of 
the personality ; and as activities have multi- 
plied, as sums of money have increased, as 
the church has been exploited by great 
movements organized by unconsecrated 
secularists who haven’t a shred of faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ or the slightest 
idea of the spiritual influence of the church, 
—as all these enormous activities have gone 
on until our modern churches are like boiler 
factories, and our modern preachers like 
so many business men, personality has gone 
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down, and it is harder to find a man today 
in our Protestant church that is fit to be 
an elder than it is to find a needle in a hay- 
stack. You know it as well as I do. 

Last March I participated in a conference 
at Hartford of some four hundred of the 
picked men of the senior classes of our 
Eastern universities. I had personal inter- 
views with over a hundred of them. I 
asked the most searching questions I could. 
They said to me: 

“We do not want to succeed as our 
fathers have succeeded, for we feel that 
that isn’t life. We do not care for money. 
We want to do something worth while with 
ourselves, but we want to know whether 
the Christian ministry is big enough for 
uiStad 

When I tried to tell them, they came 
back at me with a vehement protest, and 
said: 

“Wow in the world are you going to ask 
us to put our young life into this task when 
so many men of your age are running away 
from the church just when the church needs 
them most?” 

I was dumb. 

Christ believed in fertility, not in utility. 
“Tf you love Me, you will keep My com- 
mandments. If you do not love Me, it 
is not necessary to give you command- 
ments, for you will not understand them.” 
We have never yet had the courage to 
live on the bread of life. It is the per- 
sonal relation of the loving, fertile, growing, 
receptive soul to the enormous and un- 
limited volume of life and glory that comes 
from the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 


PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 

Let us take a look at this a little more 
deeply. I am trying to get you to appre- 
ciate the importance of fallowing your 
minds, the necessary approach to which is 
deep and searching thinking about yourself 
and your time, by turning to the parable of 
the sower for some suggestions. There our 
Lord warned the disciples about the pres- 
ence of three features in the soil, hardness, 
thinness and preoccupation. 

There is the hard soil. A lot of severe 
things have been said about this class; too 
severe, I think. Remember that this was 
a highway, and highways are necessary. 
You could not have a good farm and mar- 
ket your product unless you had a road. 
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There is a lot said about highways in the 
Psalms, and we know that the best high- 
ways are hard. The seed fell on the high- 
way, and it never got in touch with the 
fructifying power that was underneath be- 
cause of the hard surface. 


What is that in practical life? My friends,, 


it is routine. It is the inevitable defect of 
all duty that it should be routine, that it 
should be familiar. You get so submerged 
in the necessary routine of life that you 
say: “I haven’t any time for reading or 
reflection, for music and art and painting. 
I haven’t much time for the church.” And 
even when you come to church you bring 
the same drab routine and the same small- 
ness into your service of God, and you 
cannot wonder that these more alert, 
younger women say: “Well, if that is 
church work we will have nothing to do 
with it.” 

There is the warning! Be careful of the 
hardness, this gospel hardness which comes 
from laying down like sheeted steel riveted- 
together religious prejudices of various 
kinds, having little chinks in them through 
which only a bit of light or a bit of seed 
can go. Christ said: “Be careful of that. 
If you have that in your life and nothing 
but that, you will never be able to under- 
stand Me.” 

Another thing He warned about was 
thinness of soil. Those thin-soil people are 
a great deal worse than the hard-soil people, 
for while the hard-soil people refuse to 
use the seed the thin-soil people not only 
waste it but give it a false fertility,—the 
sickly sentimentalists, diseased personalities, 
who test all religious appeals by the quick- 
ness with which the emotion may be 
kindled. Oh, look at them in our confer- 
ences and in our churches! They want to 
enjoy their feelings, to indulge in religious 
epicureanism or emotional excitement, to 
repeat old emotions and to feel today as 
they felt twenty years ago. God knows 
they cannot do it. Why should they? If 
you are not twenty years bigger today than 
you were then you haven’t any right to be 
on this planet. “When I was a child,” said 
Paul, “I thought as a child, but when I 
became a man I put away childish things.” 
Haven’t I known them and haven’t you 
known them in the churches, those quickly 
receptive folk, who make you on the first 
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moment imagine that they are quite on your 
side, and yet you know after a while that 
just beneath the thin and seemingly re- 
ceptive soil is a hard rock of selfishness, 
impenetrable selfishness. Our Lord said 
to be specially on your guard against that. 

I believe in emotion, but it is no more 
important than the vapor that swims around 
the boiling kettle. It is the fire in the soul 
that counts. 

Then, said our Lord, be especially on your 
guard against preoccupation. There was 
that third group. They were quite recep- 
tive. They were able to say: “These things 
are important.” They were even willing 
to say: “They are more important eventually 
than what we are doing now, but what we 
are doing now is provisionally more impor- 
tant.” So the man of business, the doctor, 
the lawyer, goes in for making a profes- 
sional reputation, for the accumulation of 
a competence, Jacob-like going out from 
Bethel, leaving behind him unrepented sins 
and great seams and gaps, to lose himself 
awhile in Laban’s country and cheat him 
out of his very eyeteeth until he is rich, 
then coming back to patronize the church. 
Why, I tell you fifty per cent at least of the 
men today that are giving money to support 
our churches belong to that class. They 
will give millions for foreign missions and 
millions for the advancement of a move- 
ment, but they will not give a penny of 
restitution,—only they haven’t the privilege 
of crossing the Jabbok as Jacob did on 
foot, they go over by airplane, and never 
wrestle with God. It is only when they get 
down there in the neighborhood of Shechem, 
and the Dinahs of their family get mixed 
up with the sinful society of the world 
and come home all broken and scarred, that. 
they begin to take a look at themselves and 
ask if preoccupation with the cares of this 
life and the deceitfulness of riches is not 
more foolish than they thought. 

Now, said our Lord, get all these out of 
your soul! How are you going to do it? 
You have to begin it with a deep process 
of thinking, conscientious realistic think- 
ing. ; 

Do you know, one of the dangers of our 
churches—I see it all around me, especially 
in certain curious types,—is that we get to 
be terribly afraid of reality? We do not 
like to hear the truth. We are afraid to 
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face facts. My friends, why in the world 
shouldn’t you face facts with the surgeon 
and remove the evil and not wait until the 
undertaker is on your doorstep? “Look at 
youtself,” said our Lord; “take a square 
look at yourself, for there are deeper and 
finer things to be said.” For you notice 
with all His severe strictures on various 
kinds of hearers He did believe in the soil 
and all kinds of soil, for He went right on 
sowing. An ordinary farmer would never 
throw seed on the wayside, and if he knew 
there was a rock underneath he would never 
throw it on the soil there, but Christ went 
on sowing on the hard soil and the thin 
soil and the preoccupied soil. Why? Be- 
cause He believes in us. He goes on giving 
prodigally, and He will keep on doing it, 
only unless there is some growing fertility 
in the mind there will never be any recep- 
tivity in the soil. That is what I am plead- 
ing for. ; 


VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


Let me then turn from this to say you 
are facing one of the glorious and critical 
times. The historian of a few hundred 
years hence will speak of our age as we 
sometimes speak of the fifteenth century, 
writing of that waking up of the middle 
ages from the long sleep, when the learn- 
ing of antiquity began to flow again 
through the minds of people, when the 
discovery of America enormously en- 
larged the outlook of men, and new political 
passions were fermenting in men’s. souls, 
and new movements for Christ and the 
church were taking place. We _ say: 
“Wouldn’t it have been a great thing to 
have lived in Luther’s time, or to have 
stood in fifteenth century Florence in the 
midst of that marvellous florescence of art 
and learning“and beauty?” Yet not even 
the Renaissance can be compared with what 
you and I now look out upon. You are 
looking out upon a disturbed world, for the 
great war has proved the success and the 
failure of scientific guidance. The war 
was the product of scientific economics. 
We got it, and as long as we breed political 
economics as fast as we do in our Amer- 
ican schools we are going to be threatened 
with just such complications. For your 
political economist,—call him a_ political 
economist or a political scientist, a political 
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historian or a political philosopher,—it is cu- 
rious how these gentlemen are breaking up 
into sects,—is all for utility and all against 
fertility. So are the strange atrophied crea- 
tures who would reject all classical learning 
in the interest of what is called educational 
efficiency, and would leave man a mere 
machine without eyes and without soul. 

When I say that the war was a result of 
a successful science I mean that it came 
as the inevitable effect of certain influences 
that are laid in our social structure. And 
now that the war is over, you look down 
upon a blood-soaked field, marked here 
and there by the fading lilies upon the 
graves of our lads, amid all sorts of broken 
lumber and all kinds of building material; 
but there are no builders. Economic dwarfs 
capering up and down the land saying, 
“Lo, here!” and “Lo, there!” but no millen- 
nium comes. <A people. gradually disillu- 
sioning themselves concerning the incurable 
holiness and perfectibility of democracy; 
a world full of deeper philosophers who 
have lost the illusions of human progress, 
clamoring from every quarter low and high 
for light, guidance and leaders. And as I 
hear that ominous roar coming like the 
muttering of an approaching storm, it seems 
to me high above all its thunderous tones 
I hear a sibilant, searching small voice, say- 
ing: “Give us fertile men, not useful men! 
Give us pathfinders of the soul, men who 
know the secret ways to the Most High 
God, who know how to save the personality 
and conserve the rights of the individual 
in the face of the eternal world! Give us 
men of this type!” 

And they have a right to come to the 
church of Christ for the answer to that 
question. What kind of an answer can you 
give to them? That is the point that comes 
home to me when I face this younger gen- 
eration and I see those eager faces in my 
congregation. I have them in my own 
home, and I know what that world means 
to them, and I know how much more con- 
cerned they are than I was at their age. 
I ask myself, What has the younger gen- 
eration to get from us in leadership of this 
kind? And it comes back at last to this 
deeper question, whether we know as well 
as we think we do the mind and purposes 
of our God. 

For in all this confusion and chaos it 
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seems to me there rises before our face 
just another of those ancient visions, a 
vision born in a time like ours, of disen- 
chantment in war and unhappiness and 
unrest, when even so dour a man as Amos 
shot out this splendid prediction from the 
midst of his searching denunciations: “Be- 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
the plowman shall overtake the reaper, and 
the treader of grapes him that soweth seed, 
and the mountains shall drop sweet wine, 
and all the hills shall melt. And I will 
bring again the captivity of My people 
Israel, . . and I will plant them upon 
their land, and they shall no more be pulled 
up out of their land which I have given 
them.” i 
This same anonymous writer who wrote 
the pamphlet on “The Fallow” tells a story 
of a man who lay dying in a New York 
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hospital one warm May day, a lad born out 
on the western prairies and accustomed 
from childhood to farm life. One day he 
came out of his delirium, and he looked 
out of the window and saw the sun shining, 
and said to the nurse: 

“What month is this?” 

She said: “It is May.” 

And he said to himself: “I cannot die 
now; it is plowing time.” 

When you think of the fine things dying 
in your souls because they are not planted 
in a fertile soil, when you think of the 
fine things wasted by reason of the very 
ignorance and blindness of the world today, 
which you might find for them and give 
back in double measure, cannot you say 
to your soul: 

“T cannot die now, I cannot afford to 
die; it is plowing time’? 


WITH GOD.* 


Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M. A. 


It is always difficult to say a last word, 
especially when one desires to crystallize 
into one simple message as far as.may be, 
all that has been said, every impression 
made, and every inspiration imparted. I 
endeavored to speak last night in regard to 
that great declaration which is our source 
and our confidence for all the days to 
come, that the eternal God is our refuge, 
that underneath us are the everlasting arms, 
and that God Himself will not fail of His 
promise toward us as we set out in obe- 
dient codperation with His holy will. I 
want to link on what I have to say this 
morning to what I endeavored to say last 
evening, in a simple word which forms 
part of a story in the second book of 
Chronicles, chapter thirty-five, reading from 
the 20th verse onward. 

I want particularly to dwell on that strik- 
ing sentence: “Forbear thee. from meddling 
with God,” for here I perceive the secret 
of all maintained inspiration, of all growth 
in grace, of all success in the service and 
work of God, submissive, glad, sensitive 
cooperation with the will of God as far 
as we know it. Forbear thee from med- 
dling with God, who hath begun in thee a 
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good work, and if not thwarted by disobe- 
dience, by recalcitrancy, by contumacy and 
unwillingness on our part, will perfect it 
even unto that day to which we look for- 
ward, the day of Jesus Christ. 

I have read this story because it is a 
strange story of the lapse of a good man 
into a perilous path of self-will which ended 
in his death. Josiah was one of the good 
kings, the last of the good kings of the 
southern kingdom, and his reign from 
the very commencement was characterized 
by religious revival. He was one who put 
the things of God first in his kingdom, and 
honoring God he himself was honored by 
God. There came a day when the military 
king of Egypt, Pharaoh-Necho, made war 
with the people who dwelt north of his 
country, the kingdom of Babylon. The 
war had nothing to do with Josiah. At 
most, the king of Egypt desired to pass 
through his country. Josiah, however 
without asking any counsel as far as we 
know from the-Lord, set himself to op- 
pose the onward march of this great 
Egyptian army, and Pharaoh-Necho, speak- 
ing far more truly than he knew and with © 
a far greater significance than he was aware 
said to him: 

“Forbear thee from meddling with God. 
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I am undertaking this expedition as I be- 
lieve at the command of God. I have got 
nothing to do with you. You are not my 
enemy, and I am not yours. Do not fight 
with me, because if you do you will be 
destroyed.” 

Josiah would not hearken. He was so 
intent upon a military enterprise that he 
disguised himself and went into the battle, 
and Nemesis overtook him, and he was 
smitten, and he died. 

It is interesting to note at the outset 
that God does sometimes speak through 
unlikely lips, no less strange in those days 
as it is strange today. If this Egyptian king 
had simply threatened Josiah his stubborn 
determination would have been understood, 
but when he urged him not to meddle with 
God a man of God should have paused and 
prayed, and sought God’s authentic counsel. 
Then the subsequent history of Josiah and 
of the whole nation might have been very 
different, for, as I have said, he was the 
last of its good kings, and his own good 
work had only just begun. But his head- 
strong determination ran right across the 
path of duty and right across the path of 
the divine will, with positively disastrous 
consequences to himself and his people. 

This heathen king spoke far more truly 
than he knew. This word, “Forbear thee 
from meddling with God,” may have been 
just an Egyptian proverb. Probably it was 
used in reference to the god of the land 
where he was. The chronicler says he spoke 
from the mouth of God. In the light of 
all that happened subsequently, this word 
is one of truth and indeed counsel for all 
time, and is never more apposite than to- 
day to a company of people who are going 
back to try to live their lives in the line of 
the holy will of God. 

There are people who simply cannot keep 
their hands out of other people’s business. 
It is just an obsession with them. They 
are prepared to give advice on every sub- 
ject, and take it on none. It is very amus- 
ing, and you simply smile at them, and en- 
dure them if they irritate you. But when 
it comes to a man meddling with God’s 
business, when it comes to a man meddling 
with God’s plans, it is no matter for amuse- 
ment or irritation,—it is a positive calam- 
ity, for no man lives unto himself, and no 
man dies unto himself, and whatever form 
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such meddling takes it is always an ex- 
pression of unhumbled pride. Man thinks 
he knows. His’ life is wrongly centered, 
centered on himself and not on God; he 
has insincere faith which does not trust 
God to do His own business; he has spu- 
rious piety, void of all awe and reverence. 
It is bad enough to meet a meddler when 
his meddlesomeness is a matter of disar- 
ranging human plans by unwarrantable in- 
terference, because in any of its aspects 
life is a serious business for us all; but 
when it means meddling with the will of 
God, which has been finally and convinc- 
ingly expressed for everyone of us in Jesus 
Christ, then no words can be strong enough 
to utter the warning. 

You see a child playing with intricate 
machinery. You know the child will both 
damage the machine and probably destroy 
his own life. You see a presumptuous man 
playing with high explosives. The recoil 
of all such meddlesomeness is apt to be as 
it was with Josiah, positively destructive ; 
and though the harvest of meddlesomeness 
may not always be as swift as it was in the 
case we are thinking about, it is absolutely 
as certain. Therefore, my friends, in think- 
ing of our departure from Northfield and 
of our life in subsequent days, be they 
many or few between this and the Lord’s 
return, I can find no word which voices 
more completely and suggestively the thing 
I would be at with you and my own soul 
than this story of the Egyptian king say- 
ing to the King of Judah: “Forbear thee 
from meddling with God.” 

Let me speak with you in the simplest 
way of three lines in which men may meddle 
with God, each of them a warning to us. 
We may meddle with God about our own 
life, we may meddle with God about His 
work, and we may meddle with God about 
the essential witness which every Christian 
man and woman must declare to the world. 


Our Lire PLANS. 

First, in regard to our own lives. 

This word of warning is based on the 
fact which is part of our Christian faith, 
and the deepest part, that God has a plan 
for every life; that, insignificant, small, 
negligible as your life and mine may seem 
to ourselves and to others, it is yet a 
thought of God. God has a plan, a purpose 
for our lives, and our highest good rests 
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within that purpose. Get outside of it, and 
there is nothing but despair and disappoint- 
ment and bitterness. 4 

This word is also based on the further 
fact that men can, and do indeed, thwart 
and finally frustrate God’s will for life by 
aggressive self-will. For instance, we must 
beware of meddling with God by ignoring 
God. You can meddle with God by simply 
ignoring Him, never seeking counsel at 
His lips, never seeking guidance in His 
presence, living practically as though He 
did not exist. You may ignore God by 
taking your life into your own hands, and 
planning it, moving life and all its circum- 
stances as you move the men on a chess 
board, with a view to your own convenience 
and your own ease. You may ignore God 
by putting the things you see against the 
eternal verities that you do not see but 
believe, when these two appear to be in 
conflict. You may meddle with God by 
allowing over-anxiety in regard to the 
future to cancel your faith in His fatherly 
care. You may meddle with God by sheer 
haste and impatience of action, just as king 
Saul did. He had no desire (as far as is 
recorded) to deny God’s rule, but he med- 
dled with God in the matter of king Agag, 
and the offering of sacrifice, and the like, 
with disastrous consequences to himself. 
He lost his throne, his leadership, and 
ultimately his life. 

Oh, how many Christians fail just here 
with the very best intention in the world, 
just fail here after having seen God face 
to face and entered upon proposed new 
loyalty to Him! They meddle with His 
plan, and take life into their own hands, 
and ultimately usurp His authority entirely. 
O friends, the sovereignty of God in Jesus 
Christ, to which we have once again avowed 
our allegiance at Northfield, is a very 
blessed reality! It is the strongest fact and 
force in life, and the man who does not 
usurp His authority by meddling with Him, 
will find in increasing fulness the truth 
of the word that it is God that worketh in 
you to will and to do of His good pleasure. 

Listening to the prayers of some folk it 
is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
their prayers are simply attempts to meddle 
with God, attempts to bend God’s will to 
their will, endeavors to have their interests 
served by God’s intervention rather than 
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to have God’s interests served by their 
consecration. The prayers of many are 
entirely Jacking in reverence for God’s 
control of things, and -for His purpose in 
and through them. Who has not heard 
prayers, who has not himself been con- 
demned for offering prayers which were 
resonant with the harsh things of self-will 
and void of the sweet melody of glad sub- 
mission to what He has planned for life? 
And oh, what mercy it is when God refuses 
to recognize the busy meddler, but rather 
treats him like a little child who does not 
know what he is asking and does not 
know what he is doing! What a mercy 
that God takes our prayers and edits them, 
and answers them far more truly than we 
ever dreamed He would! Every answer 
is dictated by eternal wisdom and eternal 
love, and that is why God sometimes says 
“No!” to the prayers of His people which 
are fussy attempts to meddle with His plans. 

In the Book of Psalms, the church’s book 
of devotion, how frequently the injunction 
is given to “Wait on the Lord,” which, 
being interpreted and being translated quite 
correctly, is, “Be silent to the Lord.” Do 
not interfere with the potter working with 
the clay. Do not tangle up for the weaver 
his threads. Do not try to play providence to 
yourself, or to other people. Do not act 
like an unbeliever. Do not think you have 
got the ordering of your children’s lives 
if they have been truly dedicated to Him. 
Find out His plan for them. The honest 
soul is never really perplexed when he seeks 
God’s mind,—the only thing that perplexes 
us is to do it. Believe me, to imagine 
that God makes His ways obscure or 
difficult to understand ‘by His people in- 
volves a conception of the nature of God 
which is not moral, much less Christian. 
Forbear thee from meddling with God! 

I am thinking of a case just now where 
if ever a young woman was called to mis- 
sionary work that young woman was. 
There was every corroborative evidence in 
her devotional purposes, her physical and 
mental fitness for the work of the gospel 
of Christ in heathen lands. Her father 
and mother were professedly earnest Chris- 
tian people, willing to give large sums to 
the work of God, but they simply said: 

“No, we have seven children, but not 
one shall be a missionary!” 


Meddling 


It does not take much perspicuity on the 
part of any who know their lives to realize 
what a blight has come upon that home, 
and how God has forcibly taken from them 
in ways that need never have happened, 
the gifts that they withheld by their meddle- 
someness. You can spoil your child’s life 
quite easily, and you can spoil the plan of 
God quite easily by meddling with God. 

Here is the secret of acquiring the habit 
of holiness, a life lived in the center of the 
circle of God’s will, a life not strong and 
aggressive in the sense of being noisy and 
self-competent but strong in its submission 
to the one great governing, strengthening 
purpose, the will of God for His child. So, 
friends, as we go from here, let us covenant 
afresh that we will not henceforth meddle 
with God, either by prayer or by practice, 
in regard to our own lives. 


Gop’s Work. 


Secondly, in regard to God’s work. 

God can and does use well-meaning 
blunders, or else you and I never would be 
of use. I am constrained to say, however, 
while gratefully acknowledging that fact, 
that I do not believe God uses mere med- 
dlers, and many a busy, fussy, stupid Chris- 
tian worker is little more than a meddler. 

Who does not know people who can be 
busy in Christian service without having 
their lives dignified by Christian grace? 
That is one of the most pathetic things in 
life, to see a man or a woman busily en- 
gaged in religious and philanthropic work, 
and their own lives are not dignified, not 
ennobled, not enriched. We sang in Dr. 
Gladden’s hymn about work which keeps 
faith bright and strong. Oh that we might 
engage in work for Christ which as we 
work at it keeps our own souls bright and 
sweet and pure, and lifts us in some degree 
into His likeness! 

Most churches that I know have their 
full complement of meddlers. Most com- 
mittees that I sit on are overloaded with 
them,—men who meddle but do not sac- 
rifice, men who meddle but do not plead 
with God, men who meddle but know noth- 
ing of wrestling in that force and violence 
by which the kingdom of heaven is taken, 
men and women who can be very busy but 
at the same time whose lives can be very 
bitter, and whose vision may be practically 
blind, intensely selfish over works of un- 
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selfishness, experts in quenching smoking 
flax and in breaking bruised reeds, insen- 
sible of the presence of the Spirit and 
utterly ignorant in regard to their own true 
worth and value in the work of God. O 
friends, in regard to that service to which 
you have pledged yourselves, in regard to 
the work in your own church and mission, 
forbear, forbear from meddling with God! 
He has a plan for your work, as He has a 
plan for your devotional life and for the 
building of your character, and these two 
never cancel or contradict each other. 

The Bible is full of warnings about men 
who meddled with God. Dr. McNeill 
preached about one the other night, the 
man Uzzah who stretched out his hand in 
impetuosity, in positive anxiety about the 
ark of God, to steady it; and he paid for 
his meddlesomeness with his life. When 
children were brought to the Saviour, the 
disciples would meddle and send them away. 
We read about a man who would send a 
poor sinful woman away from the feet of 
Christ, more careful to preserve his own 
dignity and decorum than to codperate with 
the Father’s heart which drew the woman 
to the Saviour. The disciples would forbid 
a man from preaching and speaking and 
working in the name of Christ because he 
did not follow with them. Their self- 
esteem blinded them to the fact that God 
fulfills Himself in many ways. And these 
men all have their successors amongst us 
in the Christian church today. 

I say quite reverently that our Lord 
Jesus was tempted to meddle with God 
again and again. He must have been 


“tempted to go to Bethany immediately, 


urged by the grief of the sisters and by 
the insistence of His own disciples. But 
if He had gone, He would have lost the 
opportunity of the mightiest sign of all, the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead. He 
was urged and tempted to meddle with 
God when they besought Him to rush off 
to the house of Jairus and heal his daughter. 
If He had, He would have missed the 
woman with the issue of blood who came 
in the press and touched the hem of His 
garment. He was urged to meddle with 
God when they begged Him to accept the 
crown and head an anti-Roman revolt. He 
would have lost the larger kingship to which 
He was anointed and sent forth. He was: 
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urged and tempted to meddle with God 
when the angel legions stood ready to obey 
His behest and come to His assistance in 
the garden. And if He had, my friends, 
He would have missed the cross, and the 
whole plan of the world’s redemption would 
have failed. 


Tue CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 


Thirdly, in regard to the personal witness 
which every Christian must make to God 
and to Christ in the world. 

One of the most significant words of 
the whole Gospel record is the 11th chapter 
of John, where Christ’s foes say in their 
conclave, in their final gathering, seeking 
to compass His downfall: 

“Tf we let Him alone, all men will believe 
in Him.” 

Again men were speaking far more truly 
than they knew. Ii we do not meddle with 
God, if we do not meddle with Christ, if 
we let Him alone, men will believe in Him; 
I mean, if we let Him alone in the sense 
of witnessing to Him and proclaiming Him 
unencumbered by harsh dogma, undecorated 
by ceremony and ritual and the like, un- 
distorted by the discrepant life which like 
a distorting mirror gives a false image of 
that which it seeks to reflect. If we let 
Him alone in the sense of letting Him 
shine in clear pure light through our lives, 
letting Him guide our activities and mold 
our being, men will believe in Him. 

We hear a great deal today of what is 
the church’s greatest need. It needs this, 
and that, and the other thing. When all 
of them are summarized none will be found 
greater than this, that the church needs a 
membership in .every rank and office of 
those who forbear from meddling with 
God. If Christ is permitted to be His own 
advocate through Christian life and activ- 
ity; if Christ is permitted, as with Paul, 
to speak for Himself; if Christ is liberated 
from all man-made forms and conventions 
and customs which hedge round our lives; 
if Christ’s power is uncontested by our 
self-will, He will speak for Himself, and 
authenticate Himself to the world in a 
magnetic power which not only draws men, 
but more wonderful still, polarizes men 
and makes them magnets to draw others 
to Him. 

A few years ago in a place near the 
estuary of the Thames, where there is a 
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very tortuous channel through which large 
sea-going steamers can only be piloted with 
great skill, there was a church, and on the 
church tower a flagstaff. After a while, 
the ravages of wind and. weather wrought 
upon this flagstaff, and it fell. The vestry 
of the church consulted as to whether they 
should put the flagstaff up again. They 
said : 

‘We simply cannot afford it, and it is 
really no use to anybody. We seldom use 
it ourselves.” 

And so the vestry did nothing. 

Within a fortnight a government message 
came down to the church by a messenger 
who requested to see the officials. He said: 

“What about this flagstaff which you 
have removed?” 

They replied: “What has it got to do 
with the government anyhow?” 

“Why, for years that flagstaff has been 
one of the marks by which the pilots take 
bearings, and we cannot do without it. 
The pilotage of the Thames is impossible 
without it.” 

The church officials replied: “We cannot 
afford to put it up.” 

Whereupon: the messenger said: “The 
British government will have it up within 
a week if you will give permission.” — 

And the flagstaff was replaced. 

The vestrymen never realized that other 
people, precious lives and rich cargoes 
were shaping their courses by their silent 
witness. You see what I mean? You do 
not know who is shaping his course for 
heaven or hell by your life. Therefore, 
forbear thee from meddling with God! 
Let Him alone! Let the living, regnant 
Christ within you have His way uncon- 
tested and unhindered! Let your life speak 
for Him even when your lips are feeble, 
and men will believe in Him, and it shall be 
with you as it was with Lazarus when he 
was raised from the dead, the people came 
to Bethany not only to see Jesus but to see 
Lazarus also whom He had raised from 
the dead. 

I must close. Have we travelled a long 
way from Josiah and Necho king of Egypt? 
No, we have not travelled very far except 
along the road of common experience, upon 
which there is abundant evidence that we 
need a guide; and hence for this closing 
moment, let us get back to Jesus Himself, 
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back to His faith in the fatherliness of 
God, back to His way of life with its vision, 
its courage, its submission, and its action, 
all to be ours in union with Him. O friends, 
He will correct all our mistakes, He will 
fill out all our feebleness, He will trans- 
form all our honest but pitifully feeble 
efforts into strength and power, if we for- 
bear from meddling with God! Strength 
joined to weakness, majesty joined to mean- 
ness ! 
of His people as they leave Northfield as 


Christ shall be glorified in the lives 
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He never has been glorified before, and 
your testimony and mine shall be His own 
testimony, re-echoed and repeated. “My 
Father worketh, and I work,” but not 
against each other,—with each other always. 
And the man,—weak and feeble though he 
be,—and the woman,—negligible and anon- 
ymous though she be,—who works with 
God, comes within the orbit of that great 
and wonderful saying that to such man and 
woman all things are possible. Forbear 
thee from meddling with God! 


Thou Day of Holy Rest. 


Words by Composer. 


Rey. PETER EDWARDS, Mus. Bac. 
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EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Doing Double Duty. 


Some months ago we sent some old issues 
of the Rrecorp to Rev. Jacques Kaltenbach 
of Marseille, France. In acknowledging 
their receipt M. Kaltenbach writes: 

“Before and during the war I served 
the church of Saint-Quentin, the largest 
Protestant church in northern France. We 
stayed for years almost on the firing line. 
The town was wholly destroyed, and the 
inhabitants scattered. Of course my library 
was destroyed with all my home furniture. 
I don’t complain—it was a joy to suffer 
with my people, and we came to understand 
far better the value of spiritual riches. 
But now I want to replenish somewhat my 
library, and am looking for books and 
reviews most useful to a minister. 

“T read the copies of the Recorp with 
delight, especially an article on your father, 
D. L. Moody, which had for me a special 
interest because for my theological degree 
I published an extended study of American 
revivals. fi 

“Now I wonder if some of your sub- 
scribers would be willing to send me old 
numbers of the Recorp, either complete sets 
or separate copies. It would be a way of 
making them again most useful. I shall be 
glad to offer in exchange an illustrated 
booklet telling the pathetic story of the 
Protestant church in Saint-Quentin during 
the war.” 

His address is, 24 Rue du chalet, Mar- 
seille, France. We shall take pleasure in 
sending him more numbers, and would sug- 
gest that friends might like to send him 
other magazines and books. 


Spirituality in Korea. 


While out on a little country trip today 
I have been reading the March number of 
the Recorp, and have realized anew the 
blessings that this periodical brings to me 
month by month. I pray God’s blessing 
upon the many who subscribe to the Free 
Distribution Fund that makes it possible 
for so many of us in mission lands to enjoy 
your: monthly feast of good things. 

In some ways the March number was the 
best yet, in that it dealt with Daniel, 
higher criticism, spiritualism,—subjects so 
timely for the present day,—as was Dr. 
Kirk’s sermon. 

While walking along the road today with 
my Korean helper, who is also an elder, I 


explained to him Dr. Jones’ theory that 
Luke was a native of Philippi. Thus I 
shared with him the treat I was enjoying. 
He has little reading matter month by 
month. This is one reason, perhaps, why 
he knows the Bible so well. He may not 
be up to date, as that expression is under- 
stood, but he certainly does not lack spirit- 
ual power. The two things are not exclusive 
of each other, of course, only he has ob- 
tained the most important first. And this 
is a proper comment on the Korean min- 
istry, which is sometimes criticized because 
of their lack of a modern education. Our 
schools and seminaries and missionaries 
are giving them the latter as fast as possi- 
ble, and’ we are encouraging them to get 
it, but if in getting it they lose their present 
spiritual perception and spiritual power 
the result will be a distinct loss to them and 
to the church. 

It is this spiritual element with which 
the Japanese are unable to cope in the 
present movement among the Korean peo- 
ple. Shutting up thousands in prison, of 
whom many are our strongest Christian 
leaders, is only fanning the flame. The 
government has much more to fear from 
thousands of praying Christians inside 
prison walls than from several times that 
number of commercialized, lukewarm Chris- 
tians outside. Material force cannot over- 
come spiritual force,—it never has. Final 
victory for the latter may be delayed, but 
it is certain. 

This is one phase of the Korean situa- 
tion which many writers do not appreciate. 
Japan has given Korea much, but these 
spiritual things she does not have to give, 
and these are the things she cannot as- 
similate,—that is, the present Japan cannot. 
But Japan can learn, as she learned Bud- 
dhism and many other things from Korea 
in the past. If Japan will take the right 
attitude she can both give and receive, and 
in time the question of political freedom 
will solve itself to the satisfaction of both 
peoples—Harry A. Rhodes, Chosen (Ko- 
rea) Christian College, Seoul. 


Is Dancing Wrong? 


Entering the timely open forum on the 
subject of dancing, in your August number, 
as a constant and appreciative reader I 
submit the following. 

The glory of young womanhood is virtue. 
The crown of modesty is consistent with 
all innocent recreations. It requires neither 
the former idea of the pale-cheeked, parlor- 
sofa, drooping variety nor the modern af- 
fectation of mannishness. But is the dance 
essential to health or happiness? No! 
The contrary is amply proved by a host of 
living witnesses. 

We should encourage a rational com- 
panionship whereby young people of both 
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sexes may enjoy and become accustomed 
to one another, as in the wholesome way of 
brothers and sisters. Proper comradeship 
prevents the baleful secret questioning and 
desire of those unnaturally separated, as 
in cases of coercion. But let land and sea 
and now we may say sky attest unlimited 
means of relief from serious strain of work 
without the intersexual dance. Open air 
sports and the invigorating pastimes of day- 
light afford cheer enough for any reason- 
able. being. And winter is giving us more 
of them than formerly. When the weather 
is unpropitious many transfer athletics to 
the gymnasium. And for all there are 
social amusements of unobjectionable sort 
ad infinitum. When any healthy boy or 
girl can walk, run, wrestle, swim, play ball 
and skate, let none say a young person can- 
not be happy without dancing, for the as- 
sertion is denied by the living fact. 

Not only is intersexual dancing unnec- 
essary, but it tends to moral injury in some 
sure degree.. It so tends, be it noted; for 
all respect, should be paid to many worthy 
young people who may succeed in resisting 
that tendency. But why allow it?) And 
if they are morally superior to this subtle 
temptation there is a very common spoiling 
or blighting of the lily of spirituality. This 
fact should not be overlooked. How many 
of us pastors have found again and again 
the cooling of consecration and Christian 
zeal from this cause! 

Our firm conviction is that the opportu- 
nity of the too familiar touch should be no 
more allowed in the dance than when the 
same young people ordinarily meet. 

We can readily think of the normal boy 
Jesus engaging in the helpful recreations 
of youth. Is anyone’s imagination so dis- 
torted as to picture Him circling with 
Galilean maidens in the conventional at- 
titudes ?—Albert H. Plumb. 


Movies in China. 


The Recorp or CHRISTIAN Work _ for 
May contains the statement that moving 
pictures which have failed to pass muster 
in the United States are, like liquor, being 
dumped upon China. It is very unsafe to 
‘enter a sweeping denial against any state- 
ment made in regard to things Chinese. 
For example, I have several times seen the 
statement in American papers that the 
Chinese pay their doctors to keep them 
well, refusing pay if they fall sick. I have 
been tempted to deny that story, but have 
not yet done so. As I travel through China 
I keep asking about it, and will not be sur- 
prised if one day I come across a community 
in which it is true. Up to date, however, 
I have not done so. 

Now as to the moving pictures, I do not 
know what is being exhibited in Canton 
and Hongkong, although the latter as a 
British crown colony is very carefully ad- 
ministered. But I do have a pretty fair 
idea of what is shown in Shanghai, since 
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the two largest moving picture theatres are 
located within two blocks of my office. 
And it is my experience that nothing is 
shown here that has not passed the boards 
of censorship at home. Others to whom I 
have shown your item have said that they. 
believed the pictures shown in Shanghai 
more rigidly censored than those shown at 
home. There is an almost complete absence 
of the salacious film which your paragraph 
evidently has in view. And since this is so 
in Shanghai it is so in the other cities of 
north China, since this is the distributing 
center, 

I do not, of course, hold you responsible 
for the appearance of the item. The 
Record is of value because it brings clip- 
pings from so many sources. If I knew 
the source of this particular bit of misin- 
formation I would send this letter there. 
We have so many real evils to fight that 
I don’t like to see us trying to enlist sup- 
port at home by scaring up imaginary ones. 
I fear we are in danger of that in the 
matter of American breweries. When the 
plans of the brewing interests were first 
announced I was one of the first to protest 
in the papers of America. But that invasion 
is not developing to any apparent extent. 
Some advance men have been out here, but 
I understand that their reports have in- 
variably been discouraging. They realize 
that their business would have to face com- 
petition in two respects: (1) the develop- 
ment of a market among a people who 
have never shown any fondness for beer, 
and (2) the Japanese breweries which are 
already on the ground, manufacturing beer 
much more cheaply than can American 
breweries, and holding about all the market 
that there is. I am becoming convinced, 
therefore, that we do not need greatly to 
fear this danger. 

But the purpose of this letter is to con- 
tradict the misstatement in regard to the 
moving pictures. Taken all in all, the moy- 
ing picture men are doing very well by us 
over here. And so are the other American 
business men. When they see wild state- 


-ments of this kind, thrown off by somebody 


in an unguarded moment in an effort to 
enlist sympathy for the cause, they say: 
“What a bunch of liars those missionaries 
are!” Can you blame them?—Paul Hutch- 
inson, China Christian Advocate, Shanghai, 
China. 


Evangelistic Committee of 
New York City. 


Last week we held 145 meetings in 76 
centers in 6 languages, with an aggregate 
attendance of 31,522. 

Two homeless boys who accepted Christ 
in a meeting at the Battery were given 
shelter and food until positions were se- 
cured for them. 

Sixteen positions were secured for boys 
and young men by one of our boys’ workers 
during June and July. 
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Twenty-eight people accepted Christ in 
one open-air meeting where the people 
stood in the rain listening to the gospel 
message. 

319 have already joined the churches as 
a result of meetings in the 138th Street 
tent. 

One of the immediate results of our 
Evangelistic Institute was the decision of 
a young woman to give full-time service 
to Christ. She is resigning a splendid posi- 
tion in business to enter a missionary train- 
ing school in the fall. 

“For a long time my wife has been try- 
ing to persuade me to become a Christian,” 
said a man to one of our open-air speakers, 
“but since hearing you today I have-decided 
not only to become a Christian but to give 
my life to Christian service.” 

A murder and suicide was doubtless pre- 
vented by one of our workers who was 
visiting an inquirer in her home. While 
there, she met a very unhappy and desperate 
woman who told her that she was con- 
templating killing her husband and then 
committing suicide. Our worker showed 
her “the better way of Christ.” 

“My Ben! What have you done to my 
Ben? He is so different,—he didn’t use 
to treat me right,” said a mother to one 
of our boys’ workers who was calling on 
her son, whom he had met in an open-air 
meeting. The worker said: “He has ac- 
cepted Christ.” 

A lawyer, a white man, with offices on 
lower Broadway, was passing the tent which 
we erected on 138th Street near Seventh 
Avenue for the special use of the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church (colored). He was 
attracted by the singing, went in, was in- 
terested in the preaching, raised his hand 
for prayer, went forward and accepted 
Christ. He said he realized his need of 
God as never before while Dr. Powell, the 
pastor, was preaching. 

The gentleman who made it possible for 
us to put up the tent on 138th Street near 
Seventh Avenue, has attended the services 
in that tent frequently. The results of the 
work encouraged him to undertake the ex- 
penses of a tent in another center. He is 
now contemplating providing the funds for 
meetings in a tent in a third center. 

We need about $13,300 to enable us to 
carry out the present program— Arthur J. 
Smith. 


The Revival of Di wato son thes in 
Emperor Wor- 


perial University, Tokyo, 
ship in Japan. is the philosophical ex- 
ponent of this strange 
revival. He tells us that “the great Mes- 
sianic ideal which the ancient nations vainly 
longed for, the Japanese. possess in the 
divine imperial dynasty. Thus we see ris- 
ing in the eastern heavens that great hope 
of humanity, Messiah the Prince.” 
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Dr. Kato further explains that the mikado 
has two natures, a human and a divine, that 
in relation to his people he is God incarnate, 
in relation to his divine ancestors, a man. 
This is illustrated by the circumstances of 
the death of the last emperor. When his last 
hours had come thousands gathered about 
the palace to pray for him, directing their 
petitions to no other god than the dying 
ruler himself in his divine capacity. 

One could easily multiply quotation from 
the Japanese press to show that this is a 
widely held opinion, and not the merely 
personal belief of Dr. Kato. Thus the 
magazine Michi no Tomo says: 

“Japan is the parent nation of the world. 
It is the source whence the salvation of all 
nations proceeds. He who is hostile to 
this nation opposes the will of God.” 

Niroku, a Tokyo daily newspaper, 
preaches emperor worship unabashed. “To 
preserve the world’s peace and to promote 
the welfare of mankind is the mission of 
the imperial family of Japan. Heaven has 
invested the imperial family with all the 
qualifications necessary to fulfil this mis- 
sion. ' 

“He who can fulfil this mission is one 
who is the object of humanity’s admiration 
and adoration, and who holds the preroga- 
tive of administrative power. The imperial 
family of Japan is as worthy of respect as 
God, and is the embodiment of benevolence 
and justice. 

“The imperial family of Japan is the 
parent not only of her sixty millions but 
of all mankind on earth. In the eyes of 
the imperial family all races are one and 
the same. It is above all racial considera- 
tions. All human disputes may therefore 
be settled in accordance with its immaculate 
justice. The League of Nations’ proposals 
to save mankind from the horrors of war 
can only attain its real object by placing 
the imperial family of Japan at its head.. 
To attain its object the League must have 
a strong punitive force of a super-national 
and super-racial character, and this force 
can only be found in the imperial family 
of Japan.” 

Statements like this make the jingoism 
of Europe seem a colorless thing indeed. 
Dr. Pieters points this out in the Inter- 
national Review of Missions: 

“Shinto awakened to self-consciousness, 


Emperor Worship in Japan. 
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Gathering for an Auditorium meeting at Northfield. 


preached in modern terms, defended with 
intellectual weapons, and backed by the 
organized power of the government, may 
yet prove a very formidable opponent. If 
the Christian forces have to bear the full 


brunt of the conflict alone the situation may 


become serious.” 


An old lady, zealous as a soul winner 
but quite nearsighted, one day spoke to a 
wooden man in front of a cigar store, and 
offered a tract. A church member who 
saw the incident started to annoy the old 
lady about it, when she replied, 

“T would rather talk to a wooden man 
about Christ than be a wooden Christian 
like you and never talk to anyone !”—King’s 
Business. 


“God’s Book fits into every part of the 
human heart, speaks to every want of the 
human soul, and I believe the Bible to be 
God’s book because it is so thoroughly 
man’s book.”’—Arthur Hallam. 


The Bible, when intelligently studied and 
understood in its true meaning, provides 
the true and adequate solution for the prob- 


lems which now disturb civilised society.—’ 


Everett P. Wheeler. 


If there is to be any valid sacrifice for 
sin, man cannot offer it: God must some- 
how provide it Himself. 


In Coming Numbers. 


Reports of addresses delivered at the 
Northfield conferences this summer by the 
following speakers were taken by our special 
reporter, and will appear in coming num- 
bers: , 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 

Rev. J. Edgar Park. 

Rey. George A. Buttrick. 

Rey. J. D. Jones. 

Mr. Robert E. Speer. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 

Rey. F. G. Coan. 

Rev. Thomas Yates. 

Rey. Thomas Buttrick. 

Rev. John A. Hutton. 

Rev. John McNeill. 

Rev. Harris E. Kirk. 

Rey. J. Stuart Holden. 

Rey. James I. Vance. 


A salesman is one who goes out after 
customers. A clerk is one who lets cus- 
tomers come to him. Are you a salesman 
or a clerk in God’s business? 


“Soul, take thine ease. . .” He was 
talking to his stomach under the impression 
that he was addressing his soul——Chas. R. 
Brown. 


“What I kept I lost,” a rich man said 
as he stood before the Great White Throne; 
“what I gave away I have now.” 
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Obituary. 

Friends of the Rev. George Frederick 
Pentecost were shocked to hear of his sud- 
den death on a train on August 7 last. 
Though in his 78th year he was apparently 
in good health and was in active service 
as pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. In fact he planned to go to 
Tokio as a delegate to the World’s Sunday 
School convention this month. 

Dr Pentecost was born in Albion, IIl., 
in 1842. During the Civil War he was 
chaplain of the Eighth Kentucky Cavalry. 
Since 1864 he has been in the pastorate in 
this country and England, except for a 
year spent in evangelistic work in associa- 
tion with D. L. Moody, whom he first met 
in Boston. He also served as special com- 
missioner of the Presbyterian church in 
Japan, China and the Philippines, and spent 
two years, 1889 to 1891, in India with 
George C. Stebbins on a special mission to 
English-speaking Brahmans. 

It is needless to say, in view of this 
active and varied career, that Dr. Pentecost 
was a forceful character and a strong 
preacher, Several volumes of sermons and 
Bible studies have come from his pen, 
and he was also a contributor of timely and 
trenchant articles to the religious press. 


Immigrants and Prohibition. 


Major Dalrymple says, in substance: 
“Immigrants come to America with high 
ideals of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment. They know we have constitutional 
government, but if on landing at our ports 
they witness the violation of the prohibition 
law, their respect for our constitution is 
lost and they reason, if it is possible for 
some to violate this law to make and buy 
and sell liquor openly, then the next logical 
step is to go and tap a bank or to steal an 
automobile, smash a man’s head in and take 
his money, break into his home and steal 
his valuables, or buy one’s way into public 
office.” 
operation everywhere and at all times be- 
tween city, state and federal authorities 


in the enforcement of the federal prohibi- 
tion law. 


Rev. and Mrs. John W. Ham of Atlanta, 
Georgia, sailed August 21 from San Fran- 
cisco for a four months’ tour of the Orient, 
covering the Philippines, China, Japan and 
Hawaii Islands. They will attend the 
World’s Sunday School Convention at 
Tokio in October. 

Since Mr. Ham became pastor of the 
Baptist Tabernacle of Atlanta 806 persons 
have united with the church. The entire 
debt of $111,000 on the church has been 
paid. The church raised in cash last year 
$146,000. The Sunday school now num- 
bers 2300, and it is hoped to raise this 
figure to 3000 by the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber. Upon the return of the pastor four 


Dalrymple suggests as a cure co-’ 
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additional paid workers will be added to 
the present staff, including a superintendent 
of the Sunday school who will give his en- 
tire time to the work, also a superintendent 
of the home department and a superin- 
tendent of the cradle roll department. It 
is also planned to begin the erection of an 
additional Sunday school building, to make 
ready for an enrolment of 5000 scholars. 
The church is in a flourishing condition, 
with crowds in attendance at the regular 
services. A volunteer chorus of 124 voices 
under the direction of D. L. Spooner pro- 
vides the musical program that is a great 
attraction—Mrs. D. L. Spooner, secretary. 


Receipts for July 19-Aug. 19. 
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Gift Subscription Fund. 


Contributions are invited to send this maga- 
zine free to missionaries, and in special cases. 
Many requests reach our office. Any sum, small 
or large, will be welcome. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Reason and Belief, by Oliver Lodge, 
Doran Co., New York. 166 pages. $2 net. 
Man and the Universe, by Oliver Lodge. Geo. 
H. Doran Co., New York. 294 pages. $3 


net. : 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s interest in scientific 
phenomena has created a new interest in 


his books. The Doran Company have 
availed themselves of this to reissue two 


old books by Sir Oliver (who was not 


Sir Oliver when they were written). The 


only thing new, apparently, in “Reason and 


“Man and the 
has been slightly revised. The 


Belief” is the title page. 
Universe” 


substance of it was probably first printed 


under the title “Science and Immortality.” 

It is not easy to appraise the work of 
a scientist in the region of theology and 
biblical criticism. These also require special 
training, a wide acquaintance with technical 
literature, and a type of mind as clearly 
accentuated as the scientific mind. On the 
whole the positive contributions of sci- 
entists to spiritual and religious problems 
have been neither final. nor especially il- 
luminating. The trained philosopher is 
probably the appointed mediator between 
‘science and religion, for it must be con- 
fessed that the trained theologian has com- 
monly lost his way as completely in the 
region of science as the scientist in the 
fields of religion. It is as a philosopher, 
therefore, rather than as a scientist that 
Sir Oliver must be judged in the work to 
~which he has of late given all his interest 
and the great weight of a reputation gained 
in an entirely different field. As a matter 
of fact, the specialists who take issue with 
‘Sir Oliver Lodge in his advocacy of spirit- 
ism are inclined to challenge him most 
sharply on the side of psychology, and espe- 
cially on the side of what may loosely be 
called the psychology of the abnormal. 
They say he is unexpectedly weak there, 
and his weakness vitiates all his conclu- 
sions. A reviewer, therefore, has to stand 
a good way back from Lodge’s work to get 


- the proper perspective. 


So seen, one may say, first, he has always 
‘clearly recognized that scientific material- 
ism cannot be permitted to say the last 
word about life. Whatever life is, it is 
the master rather than the servant, and the 
facts of science fit more easily into a 
‘spiritual interpretation of law and force 
than does an utterly materialistic inter- 
pretation of matter, law and force into the 
facts of life. 

Second, he recognizes the authority of 
prophets, poets and idealists. He has a 
wide familiarity with the nobler poetry of 
the 19th century, and he is willing to trust 
the insights and intuitions of. those who, 
in the great words of Socrates, “see through 
the eye of the soul.” 

Third, he is sincerely devout in his tem- 
per. 


Geo. H. 


- layman’s religion, 


Fourth, he is never dogmatic in his ap- 
proach to a disputed fact. He recognizes 
the far-reaching implications of even the 
simplest facts, and agrees with Tennyson 
that if we could understand what the flower 
in the crannied wall is, “root and all, and 
all and all,’ we should know what God and 
man is. Existence is for him an unfin- 
ished adventure, and he finds no promise 
of permanence anywhere save in the per- 
manence of personality. He believes that 
character is won through struggle, that in 
the revelation of Jesus Christ a new spirit- 
ual power came into the world. He be- 
lieves in the power of prayer, and he finds 
a real relation between faith, which is just 
our assumption of realities and truths 
which lend meaning to what would other- 
wise be meaningless, and the great scientific 
hypotheses which assume realities far, far 
beyond the demonstration of any labora- 
tory as necessary to account for the things 
we know. This is in a general way the 
substancé of his message in “Reason and 
Belief.” 

In his larger book he amplifies these 
central positions of his, discusses the possi- 
bility of the miraculous, in which he finds 
the suggestion of a wider reach of laws 
and forces than those with which we are ~ 
familiar, makes some very sensible sugges- 
tions about churches and liturgies, con- 
siders the indifference ‘of the average 
and suggests reforms 
looking toward religious unity and toward 
simplicity and vitality of worship. He 
enlarges considerably upon his earlier chap- 
ter on the “Permanence of Personality,” 
touches upon the problems of sin and suf- 
fering, and bears a strong testimony to 
the divine element in Christianity. 

There is a certain sketchiness in both 
these books. Articles and addresses have 
evidently been joined together in such a 
way as to show the joints, but on the whole 
they are a clear testimony to the need which 
an outstanding mind of this generation has 
felt for the everlasting reality of religion, 
and to his reasoned conclusion that science 
is a testimony to the everlasting reality 
of religion rather than a testimony against 
it—G. Glenn Atkins. 


Better World (A). 
Doran Co., New 
$1.50 net. 

The great merit of this book is that it recognizes 

the important part that religion must play in the 

making of a better world. No political institution 
can function rightly unless it is guided and sup- 
ported by righteous public opinion on all moral 
questions. The spiritual freedom into which 

Christ brings men produces political and economic 

freedom. Inevitably the missionary is a teacher 

of democracy. ‘Christianity as taught by the 

Protestant missionary, I care not how circum- 

spectly he teaches it or how carefully he is watched 

and restrained by governments which fear the 
result, puts a divine discontent in the heart of the 


By Tyler Dennett. Geo. H. 
York, Cloth, 173 pages. 
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oppressed, and the learner and convert seldom 
fails to draw the logical political, economic and 
social conclusions from the faith in the father- 
hood of God.” 

The author’s account of the near-Christians in 
Oriental countries, his estimate of the moral 
degradation produced in European countries by 
the war, his criticism of our American churches 
for their ignorance and indolence, are all thought 
provoking. He emphasizes the need for an in- 
ternational Christianity and for the adoption of 
a policy by Christian nations which would look 
forward to the complete emancipation of the sub- 
ject races and the abolition of militaristic govern- 
ment over them. In this connection it is humiliat- 
ing to note that although there is no color line 
in the gospel of Christ the United States has the 
worst record of any nation for color consciousness 
and color discrimination. We cannot with any 
sincerity help other nations deal aright with their 
subject races until we have ourselves applied 
the spirit of Christ to our own race problem. 

To sum up, the author holds that “because the 
religious forces of the world are so supremely 
important in determining public action, world- 
wide Christianity is a logical, political, economic 
and biological, as well as a personal necessity.” 
—lV. L. H. 


Can the Church Survive in the Changirig Order? 
By Albert Parker Fitch. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Board. 79 pages. $1. 


Christian Faith and The New Day (The). By 
Cleland Boyd McAfee. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Board. 74 pages. 90 cents. 


These two books treat of much the same theme. 
Their viewpoints are different. They can hardly 
be said to answer each other; rather the one 
gives balance to and supplements the other. 

Prof. Fitch has certainly given us.a remark- 
able little book; startling would be a better 
term. It is exciting from beginning to end. One 
does not know to what conclusion the author will 
come until the last page has been turned. He 
shows that all the signs of a general revolution 
of society are present; that currents deep and 
strong are driving towards an upheaval that will 
constitute as distinct a break in human _ history 
as the fall of the Roman Empire or the Reforma- 
tion of Luther. 

The causes are shown to be an intense idealism 
looking to a larger human freedom. The church 
is pictured as standing to one side as a witness 
outside the main currents of modern thought, a 
stagnant pool rather than a river running free 
and contributing from its overflow something 
worthwhile to the main stream. This Prof. Fitch 
attributes to its dualistic method of thinking, 
putting an emphasis on the divine revelation 
of which it is the depository. The question of 
its survival is a question of its ability to adapt its 
message to the spirit of the age. Some preachers 
are doing this, the majority are not, and the 
question is left there, with the suggestion at least 
that the church old and venerable as the institu- 
tion is may be scrapped by the race just as the 
institution of slavery and the liquor traffic have 
been. 

There is certainly some confusion of thought 
here. It is true that the church has not taken 
a definite stand on the great economic questions 
of the day, and that she has lost her influence 
over masses of our population. Is it because 
she has not adopted the modern historical view 
of the Bible to any great extent? If the church 
had gone entirely to the new theology with a 
speed equal to the author’s fondest dreams, 
would the situation of the church be any better 
than it is? We can only answer by asking, what 
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of the men and the churches who: have adopted 
the newer historical position? It is safe to say 
that in the main these churches are less missionary, 
less aggressive and are not reaching the masses 
any better (if anything like as well) as those 
representing the evangelical faith. 

Our author confesses that the evangelical 
churches were preachers of liberty in a past age. 
If this is so, the change of the form of slavery 
from that of the farm to that of industry does 
not alter the situation as far as the central mes- 
sage of the church is concerned. That message 
has always been stifled in the interests of the rul- 
ing class until it has burst through all barriers 
and anew proclaimed liberty to the captives. The 
impression one gets after reading Prof. Fitch’s 
book is a lack of coherence. What has his attack 
on Christian theology to do with industrial free- 
dom? 

In Dr. McAfee’s book we have a masterly 
study of the theological issue in these reconstruc- 
tion days. Industry and revolution are not in 
the foreground of his thinking; rather it is war’s 
calamities and the theological thinking forced 
upon us by its suffering. He defends the moral 
order of the universe, and demands a rethinking 
of our theology in view of our recognition of this 
moral order. There is much that is wrong. “The 
Darwins, Spencers, Renans, and the rest who held 
the world in its power for two long generations 
are at least as much to blame for the situation as 
the church.’”’ Prof. Fitch thinks we must do 
away with the personality of God. Dr. McAfee 
reminds us that the evolutionary philosophy of 
Haeckel was largely responsible for the world 
view that made this war possible, namely, that 
the “strong have the right to rule,” that “God 
was not to be conceived of as a person,” and 
that “‘there was no moral or personal factor at the 
heart of the universe.’”” Whatever reconstruction 
Dr. McAfee recommends in our theological think- 
ing it is certainly not along the lines that Prof. 
Fitch recommends. 

Dr. McAfee’s discussion of the church is very 
frank. He knows from his war experience the 
Church’s failure to touch vitally the great body 
of the young men of the country. But the church 
has a message that the world must hear. The call 
of the church is for ‘fan extensive outgoing to the 
world with passion and enthusiasm” to touch and 
influence every department of life. It is a thrill- 
ing task. “The stage is set, its destiny is disclosed. 
It is the hand of God who has led the way. 
We cannot turn back.” 

Where Prof. Fitch seems to be lost in some- 
thing that approaches pessimism when he says, 
“Tnstitutional religion is shot through and through 
with this subtle and corrosive skepticism which 
masquerades under the name of faith and or- 
thodoxy,” and points to the possibility 6f the 
passing away of the church, though he believes 
that “a new accession of faith will save her,” 
Dr. McAfee sees the possibilities of the hour, 
and believes that “light streams upon the path 
ahead, and that One greater than America leads 
the way.”—S. C. H. 


Christian Basis of World Democracy (The). By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Association Press, 
New York. Cloth. 193 pages. $1. 


In the introduction to this book the author notes 
that the problems of our age fall into two classes, 
“those which arise from international and inter- 
racial contacts and those which affect primarily 
the internal order of states.” A number of books 
in recent years have dealt with the social signif- 
icance of the principles of Jesus, but have ap- 
plied them chiefly to the second of the problems 
mentioned. The international problem has now 
become so insistent that it is of the greatest 


and ought to know. 
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importance to discover the possible application 
of the teachings of Jesus in this direction. 

Professor Latourette, who occupies the chair 
of History in Denison University and has had 
some years’ experience in China, adopts for this 
purpose the very simple expedient of following 
the account of Jesus’ life and teachings as given 
in the Gospel of Matthew, supplementing it here 
and there with selections from Mark and Luke. 
The book is built on the usual Y. M. C. A. plan 
of a course for twelve weeks with daily readings 
and comment and a longer comment for the week. 
So little have we studied the Gospels from the 
point of view of internationalism that one is apt 
to wonder whether this use of continuous selec- 
tions will yield any coherent result for the sub- 
ject in hand. But under the skillful hand of 
the author there is seen to be much that can be 
applied directly to the problems of a better world 
order. 

The book is addressed particularly to college 
students, but will lead to further thought on the 


Part of all thinking men.—E. C. L. 


Eastern Question and Its Solution (The), by 
Morris Jastrow, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Map. 158 pages. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Jastrow, the well-known author of “The War 
and the Bagdad Railway,” has given in this second 
volume on the Eastern Question a feasible plan 
for its solution. He does not favor separate 
mandates over Asia Minor as a whole, or over 
amy of its parts, but argues quite convincingly for 
the commission plan. And this has much in its 
favor over the mandate plan. One point of supe- 
riority is that it does not throw the whole financial, 
military and educational burden upon any one 
mandatary, but divides this burden among those 
well able to bear it in codperation. 

The most casual reader of the daily despatches 
will agree with Dr. Jastrow’s contention that the 
war is not ended until the Eastern Question is 
on the successful way to solution. Just now the 
policy of drift is in force. Unless the world 
wants serious trouble, and that soon, it should 
abandon the drift policy for one in which pros- 
pects of success are inherent. The plan which 
Dr. Jastrow champions has such elements.—F. L. D. 


Evangelistic Sermons, by J. W. Porter. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. 157 pages. $1.25 net. 
The author occupies one of the strongest pastorates 
among Southern Baptists, and edits, besides, a 
journal which has a large influence and wide 
reading. As though this were not enough work 
for one man, he finds a joy in much evangelistic 
service beyond the bounds of his own pastorate. 

These sermons come from a heart warm and 
sympathetic with the deep needs of the human 
spirit, kept so by the author’s daily connection 
with the concrete experiences arising in his busy 
pastorate, and his first-hand reliance on the Word 
of God. 

God, sin and salvation seem to be his main 
themes. He is orthodox of course, but here is a 
vital orthodoxy. Here is life which today pro- 
duces life, and “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Soul-winning is the expressed and un- 
questioned aim of these discourses on Backsliding, 


- Past Feeling, The Banquet of Death, The Will, 


A Pilgrimage, and other old but ever new ques- 
tions of life—T. C. 


in the Light of Modern Inquiry 
(The). By Samuel McComb. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. Cloth. 235 pages. $1.50 net. 
We all need to be reminded of what we do know 
From that point of view 
this volume is suggestive. 
It would not be true to say that Dr. McComb 
has. here written a book equal to his ‘‘Religion 
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and Medicine.” He seems to have become more 
scholastic and less popular. This will, however, 
commend the volume to a certain type of reader. 

The ninth chapter deals with experiments that 
have been made to get in touch with the other 
world. They remind us a little of Stephen 
Leacock’s chapter on the same subject, where 
everyone—from Shakespeare up and down— 
made rather irrelevant remarks but were always 
quite sure that they were “happy.” This part 
of the book is a bit entertaining, but, as every 
play needs a bit of comedy, it does no harm even 


_ if it does not do much good.—H. P. 


How to Advertise a Church. 
Elliott. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Fron- 
tispiece. Cloth. 93 pages. $1.50 net. 


We confess a book like this is apt to fill us with 
horror. This particular volume emphasizes the 
fact that a church and a preacher must have 
something worth while advertising or there is no 
use to advertise. Our experience has been that 
when this condition obtains the church is apt to 
be more than respectably full. Of course ad- 
vertising helps, and often means the difference 
between -a full church and a crowded one, or 
between a respectable congregation and an over- 
flow. 

The trouble with all advertising methods, as 
applied to the church, is that they so often are 
lacking in dignity in their effort to be abundant 
in “pep.” Frankly, we do not like most “live 
wire ads.’’ Somehow limelight and the spirit of 
the New Testament are not always the same 
thing, and when—as here—Jesus Christ is termed 
“a good publicity man” (page 83) we rise up in 
revulsion and disgust. However, the writer means 
well, and in his pages can be found many a hint 
which a man of taste and good sense will know 
how to apply for the advantage of the kingdom 
of God.—H. P. 


Message of the Lord’s Prayer (The). By Fannie 
Casseday Duncan. Judson Press, Philadelphia. 
Board. 85 pages. 75 cents. 

The expression of a good woman’s faith is always 

interesting and always helpful. This book is it. 

Here we find nothing new,—why should there 
be? That a thing is not new, but lasts, is evi- 
dence of its worth. 

We can say about the faith of the author what 
she says about the prayer itself: “It has witnessed 
the crumbling of many systems of theology, con- 
stantly adjusting itself to progressive thought. 
It is the wonder of the world.”—H. P. 


More Christian Industrial Order (A), by Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Macmillan Co., New York. 86 
pages. $1. 

This little book is very timely in its subject mat- 

ter, and very suggestive in its treatment of the 

practical problems of every day life. 

It treats the Christian as a producer, consumer, 
owner, investor, employer and employee, with a 
concluding chapter on democracy and faith. It 
is positive in its suggestions of these various 
phases of life, and sees the subject both from 
the side of the individual and the public. It is 
based on a fine Christian ethics, and is whole- 
some in that the author is constantly insisting 
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that practical results in life are the sole tests of 
the truths we profess. 

One would wish that the author in his intro- 
duction might not limit the knowledge of Jesus 
so as to make Him wholly subject to the spirit 
of His times. We do not see how “the spirit 
of Jesus can be our guide’”’ as is claimed, and that 
Jesus has a “relative carelessness of political and 
economic affairs.”’—J. H. 


Positive Note in Christianity (The). By various 
authors. Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadel- 
phia. Illustrated. Cloth. 246 pages. $2. 


A collection of lectures delivered in the Memorial © 


Baptist Church of Philadelphia on the occasion of 
its fiftieth anniversary. Some outstanding ques- 
tions of life and service are discussed with in- 
terest and vigor by prominent leaders.—E. C. L. 


Practical Inter-Church Methods. By Albert F. 
McGarrah. F. H. Révell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 335 pages. $1.75 net. 


It is not easy to appraise the real worth of such a 
book as this. On the one hand, men who—like 
the writer—have spent years of labor in a metro- 
politan city will not be carried off their feet by 
the sight of complicated machinery—wheels within 
wheels, and then more wheels—however sincerely 


commended. If there were nothing else to be 
considered, they know how formidable is the 
financial cost of publicity, consulting suppers, 


community drives and the like. Yet pastors will 
find some good suggestions here, provided they 
realize the limitations of the sphere of application. 

We wish the author had worked out more fully 
his suggestion concerning employment bureaus, for 
while the Y. M. C. A. has done something along 
this line, many a city pastor has sorrowfully real- 
ized his inability to help distressed wage-earners 
who are out of work. It should be added that it 
is hoped not every church census is like the Can- 
ton, Ohio, model furnished (p. 221), inviting 
Christian Scientists, Spiritualists and others to 
“put x before THE CHURCH PREFERRED.”’—E, J. R. 


Religious Basis of a Better World Order (The), 
by Joseph Fort Newton. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. 183 pages. $1.25 net. 


There are stimulating thoughts in every one of 
these sermons of Dr. Newton, and they are ex- 
pressed in simple but beautiful language. The 
dominating idea of the book is that the Christian 
church must provide and nurture a genuine fel- 
lowship among men which will form the basis 
for a better world order. “The church then is a 
fellowship, and the-sorest need of a world torn 
by war, grown gray with grief and trembling on 
the edge of chaos, is the fellowship of humanity 
in God and of the life of God in humanity, a 
fellowship of souls, of families, of classes, of na- 
tions, of races.’’ 

Preachers will find the sermons on *‘The House 
‘of the Seer’ and “‘The Companions of the Heart’’ 
very suggestive and helpful. One misses any 
large recognition of the place and power of the 
cross of Christ, for the preacher does not seem to 
feel deeply the awfulness of sin and the central 
place of atonement in the work of Christ. Yet 
the sermon on “The Christ:of Today’ is a most 
eloquent presentation of Christ as the world’s one 
hope today. “Such a Leader, Teacher and Sav- 
iour is the Christ of today, and each of us may 
find in Him our faith today and our hope for 
the morrow, our cleansing from sin and our com- 
fort in sorrow.”—W, L. H. 


Six Thousand Country Churches. 
Otis Gill and Gifford Pinchot. Macmillan Co., 
New York. Cloth. 237 pages. $2. 


This study of the rural churches of Ohio must 
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shame and humiliate every thoughtful Christian 
in our country. Over two thirds of these churches 
have no resident minister, and are therefore with- 
out pastoral visitation and trained Christian lead- 
ership. Especially in eighteen counties of south- 
eastern Ohio are conditions startling. Although 
the people of these counties are very religious, if 
they are to be judged by the number of revival 
meetings and the excessive emotional excitement 
which accompanies them, there is a higher per cent 
of illiteracy, illegitimacy and deaths from prevent- 
able disease among them than in any other part 
of the state. -Venereal diseases are common and 
widespread, many cases of incest are known, and 
political corruption is rife. 

The source of the whole trouble is the division 
of Protestantism into so many denominations, 
and the exalting of denominational loyalty above 
loyalty to Christ. Instead of having four or five 
weak struggling churches in a little community, 
none of them able to support a resident pastor, 
there ought to be one church for the whole com- 
munity, able to pay a living salary to a thoroughly 
educated minister, who would live in their midst. 
Some examples are given of successful federated 
churches. 

Probably the problem will not be entirely solved 
until the organic union of the more important de- 
nominations in this country.—lV. L. H. 


Steps unto Heaven, by William Garden Blaikie. 
The Bookstore, East Northfield, Mass. 277 
pages. 90 cents. 


These meditations and prayers on.the Psalms are 
reprinted from the Bible Notes in this magazine 
of a few years ago. They breathe a true spirit 
of devotion and give a clear grasp of the con- 
tents of the psalms. 

The book is tastily bound and is very low-priced. 


Use of the Story in Religious Education (The). 
By Margaret W. Eggleston. Geo. H. Doran 
Co., New York. Cloth. 181 pages. $1.50 net. 


No more expert testimony as to the value of 
Mrs. Eggleston’s book could be secured than that 
of her colleague on the faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity, Dr. Walter S. Athearn. He says: “In 
this remarkable book a great artist lets the audi- 
ence in behind the screens and shows them how 
they too may become masters of the art of story- 
telling. Mrs. Eggleston has secured simplicity 
of statement without sacrificing scientific accuracy. 
The teacher has lost herself in her book, and the 
book becomes the teacher.’’ 

If enthusiasm and skill in narrative can be im- 
parted, certainly such a book will increase the 
power of story-telling manyfold. “As _ religious. 
teachers we should feed our own life on the best 
of stories that we may be able to give the very 
best to those under our care. We should tell them 
in such a beautiful way that the reaction may be 
higher thoughts, cleaner motives and a greater 
desire to be and do. The story is one of our 
greatest assets, for it is God’s own way of build- 


‘ing character.”"-L, M. N, 


Winter Circuit of Our Arctic Coast (A), by 
Hudson Stuck. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Illustrated. 360 pages. $6. 


Archdeacon Stuck is a real man, and that is why 
we like his books. Incidentally he has skill too, 
for his volumes of travel, which under another 
hand might be merely statistics and records, are 
peppered with references to literature and com- 
ments on life. 

The volume before us describes a winter cir- 
cuit of the entire arctic coast of the United States. 
It took over six months. It began with a big 


-siah. 
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minus and ended with a big plus, so far as zero 
weather was concerned. 

Of especial interest to Recorp readers will be 
the references to mission work. “I know that very 
often the measure of the unpopularity of mis- 
sionaries, with certain classes, is the measure of 
their usefulness.” How true that is all of us 
who have ever run against men who were making 
their living by exploiting the natives.and found 
their chief opposition where the natives found 
their only protection, namely, in the missionaries, 
will bear witness. There is only one answer to 
this question: ‘Shall drunkenness and lust, fraud, 
trickery and violence, be the only teaching re- 
ceived from the white man and _ civilization?” 
(Page 102.) 

We pass over the very valuable comments re- 
garding Franklin and other arctic explorers, to 
the Esquimo, a study of whom was the object 
of this journey. Archdeacon Stuck tells us that 
“invincible cheerfulness is perhaps their most 
distinctive trait, and has pointed the moral for 
many a writer since Goldsmith sang of them in 
that admirable poem, ‘The Traveler.’”’ It may 
seem strange to some of us that people should 
be cheerful when half their days are dark and 
nearly all their days are cold. Perhaps the Es- 
quimo has something to teach the average Chris- 
tian as well as the Christian a great deal to teach 
the average Esquimo. As the archdeacon made 
his way along the arctic coast he studied Shake- 
speare with his half-breed friend and guide, and 
spent many a dark hour, which was really a bright 
one, in preparing the latter for a college course 
on which he hoped to enter. This hope unfor- 
tunately was never fulfilled, as Walter Harper 
was lost in the wreck of the ship that was bear- 
ing him out to his larger career some months 
later. 

Archdeacon Stuck disclaims all right to be a 
red-blooded* man,—in fact he rather disapproves 
of that term; but he has the article nevertheless, 
and it carried him through the winter snows and 
the arctic ice on one of the most remarkable sledge 
journeys of modern 'times.—H., P. 


Women’s Wild Oats, by C. Gasquoine Hartley. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 238 
pages. $1.50 net. 


That the authoress believes in free divorce is 
enough to put her outside the range of my critical 
knowledge. People who read the Recorp do not 
need the latest views on such subjects.—E. C. IV. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Christian Baptism, by Benjamin B. Warfield. 
8 pages. Four cents. 


Shadow that Haunts the Jew (The), 
Malbert. 16 pages. Six cents. 


Dr. Warfield argues that though no rites or cer- 
emonies enter into the essence of Christianity, 
yet they may not'be safely neglected or despised 
(Romans 3.1). Baptism is regarded as the form 
circumcision under the old covenant takes under 
the new covenant. 

The shadow that haunts the Jew is cast by Mes- 
The author contrasts ancient and modern 
Jewish religious beliefs and observances. 

Both pamphlets are published by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work, Philadelphia. 


by M. 


Tracts for the New Times: (1) The Problem of 
Nature, by Rev. G. F. Whidborne, M. A., F. G. 
S.; (2) Modern Conceptions of the Universe, 
by G. F. C. Searle, M. A., F. R. S., University 
jecturer in Experimental Physics, Cambridge; 
(3) The First Chapter of Genesis, by E. Walter 
Maunder, F. R. A. S., late superintendent of the 
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Solar Department, Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; (4) Creation or Evolution, by Walter 


Kidd soe Di, bans Lyi Sas 2 O) | Lebes Bearing sof 
Archeological and Historical Research upon the 
New Testament, by Rev. Parke P. Flournoy, 
D. D.; (6) Indications of a Scheme in the 
Universe, by Canon Girdlestone, and Luminaries 
and Life, in Connection with the Genesis Account 
of Creation, by Rev. A. Irving, D. Sc. Each 
16 pages, four pence. Morgan & Scott, London. 


These pamphlets are abbreviations of papers read 
before the Victoria Institute (or, Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain), London. Their religious 
character may be judged from the stated objects 
of the Institute: “first, to investigate in a reverent 
spirit important questions of philosophy and 
science, especially those bearing upon Holy 
Scriptures; second, to arrange for addresses from 
men who have themselves contributed to progress 
in science and research, and thus to bring the 
members and associates of the Institute into direct 
touch with the latest advances; third, in humble 
faith in one eternal God, who created all things 
good, to combat the unbelief now prevalent by 
directing attention to the evidences of the divine 
care for man that are supplied by science, history 
and religion.’’’ Only professedly Christian men 
are entitled to become members of the Institute. 

It is out of the question to do justice to these 
learned works in brief space. The titles indicate 
the contents of each, and the honors and positions 
held by the authors are guarantee of their 
scholarly value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authority of Christ in a Lawless Age (The), 
by W. Ridley Chesterton and P. Evans. Mor- 
gan & Scott, Ltd., London. 30 pages. 9d. 
net. ; 


Biblical Chronology, by C. C. Ogilvy Van Lennep. 
Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London. 31 pages. 
1/— net. ; 


British Mandate for Palestine and Its Signifi- 
cance (The), by E. L. Langston. Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd., London. 35 pages. 1/— net. 


Christ of Revolution (The), by John R. Coates. 


F. H. Revell Co., New York. 130 pages. 
$1 net. 
Common Creed of Christians (The): Studies of 


the Apostles’ Creed, by William Pierson Mer- 
rill. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 160 pages. 
$1 net. 


David Otis Mears, D. D.: An Autobiography, 
Memoir and Notes by H. A. Davidson. Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. Illustrated. 249 pages. 
$1.50. 

Everybody’s World, by Sherwood Eddy. 
H. Doran Co., New York. 273 pages. 
net. 

Expository Outline of the Revelation, by Walter 
Scott. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London. 62 
pages. 2/6 net. 

Founding of a Nation (The), by Frank M. Gregg. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 481 pages. 
$2.25 net. 

How Jesus Met Life Questions, by Harrison S. 
Elliott. Association Press, New York. 149 
pages. 90 cents. : 

Twenty-one topics or problems stated in present- 

day form and studied from a gospel passage. 

Thus, Matthew 5. 33-48 furnishes the topic: 

How should a Christian get even? or, Jesus 

establishes a new type of revenge. Seven “Sug- 

gestions for Personal Study” follow, and then 

“Questions for Group Discussion.” 


In Darkest Christendom, by Arthur 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Geo. 
$1.60 


Bertram. 
256 pages. 
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Jesus’ Principles of Living, by Charles Foster 
Kent and Jeremiah Whipple Jenks. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 149 pages. $1.25. 

Methods of Church School Administration, by 
Howard James Gee. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. 117 pages. - $1 net. 


New Discovery of Jesus Christ (A), by Thomas 
Payne. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London. 158 
pages; (3/—pmet. 

New Earth (The), and Other Sermons, by Her- 
bert Booth Smith. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. 224 pages. $1.50 net. 

New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ Illumined by the Old Testament (The): 
The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews. 
Arranged by Ada R. Habershon. The Scrip- 
ture Gift Mission, London. 107 pages. 

Persian Pictures, by Mary Fleming Labaree. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. 64 pages. 

Purpose in Prayer, by Edward M. Bounds. F. 
H. Revell Co., New York. Frontispiece. 160 
pages. $1.25 net. 


Record of Christian Work. 


“Pussyfoot’ Johnson, by F. A. McKenzie. F. 
H. Revell Co., New York. Illustrated. 193 
pages. $1.50 net. 


Reconstructing the Church, by William Allen 


Harper. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 188 
pages. $1.25 net. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh, by Mrs. Arthur Parker. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illustrated. 
144 pages. $1.25 net. 


Shepard of Aintab, by 
Interchurch Press, New 
200. pages. 75 cents. 

Strategy of Life (The), by Arthur Porritt. F, 
H. Revell,Co., New York. 156 pages. $1 net. 

Three Hour Sermon on God, Sin and Salvation 
(The), by Paul Kanamori. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. 140 pages. $1.25. 

Voice of the Negro (The), by Robert T. Kerlin. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Frontispiece. 
188 pages. $2.50. 

West and East, by 
Charles Scribner’s 
pages. $4. 


Alice Shepard Riggs. 
York. Tilustrated. 


Edward Caldwell Moore. 
Sons, -New York. 421 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


OCTOBER, 1920. 


Friday, 1st. Our Father. Luke It. 2. 


You may. search all relations possible 
between God ‘and man, you may~ search 
human speech for a word to express such 
a relation, and neither for relation nor for 
expression can you find»a word equal to 
this,—father! It is the word above all 
others which expresses not only tenderness, 
mercy, compassion, forgiveness,—sweet, 
precious, wonderful as these are,—but be- 
yond them all, love—Henry G. Weston. 


Saturday, 2nd. J delight to do thy will, 
O my God: yea, Thy law is within my 
heart. Psalm 4o. 8. 

The pleasure of life consists in living 


along the lines of God’s will—Henry 
Drummond. 


Sunday, 3rd. Abide in me, and I in you. 
John 15. 4. 

The Lord Jesus said: “I am the vine, 
ye are the branches.” The relationship 
between Him and ourselves is to be just 
as close, according to the will of the Mas- 
ter, as the relationship between the branch 
and the vine. If you and I are not near 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, if we are not 
living moment by moment very close to 
Him, then there is something wrong, and 
we are not living as He told us to live, 
because He taught us that we were to live 


as the branch lives in the vine—T. R. 
O'Meara. 


Monday, 4th. He satisficth the longing 
soul, and filleth the hungry soul with good- 
ness. Psalm 107.9. 


A soul satisfied with Christ always has 
a surplus, always has an overflowing river, 


always is a center through which the river 
flows to others—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Tuesday, 5th. When ye shall search for 
Me with all your heart I will be 
found of you, saith the Lord. , Jeremiah 
20. ES it 

God never denies Himself to the honest 
seeker. There may be dreary tracts. to 
traverse, steep paths to tread, dark ways 
to pass, but if the honest heart is there 


the day of discovery will surely dawn. 
—J. D. Jones. 


Wednesday, 6th. The joy of the Lord 
is your strength. Nehemiah 8. ro. 

There is no joy like the joy of living in 
the presence of God, the joy of asking 
Him for what we need, the joy of receiv- 
ing His blessed answers to our prayers. It 
is the joy of joys to realize our true posi- 


tion before Him, and to be assured of power - 


in prayer. It is the joy of a great peace, 
the joy of a holy privilege, the joy of a 
perpetual fellowship, the joy of a perfect 
satisfaction—W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Thursday, 7th. Christ 
Galatians 2.20. 


Saint Paul believed in a real presence 
of Christ, not simply in a holy memory 
of Him; and the real presence he believed 
to be continuous and identical with the 
presence that meant so much for the disci- 
ples of Jesus, changed only in that it is 
now more intimate and abiding—G. A. 
Johnston Ross. 


liveth im me. 


Friday, 8th. J will never leave thee, nor 


forsake thee. Hebrews 13.5. 
So let us walk in the sunshine. 


About: 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


us, invisible, ever is a ministering host of 
angels. Close to us ever is the benignant 
Master. Why should we hurry, or strive, 
or be vexed?—WMargaret E. Sangster. 


Saturday, 9th. Hear Thou in heaven, 

. and give to every man according 

to his ways, whose heart Thou knowest. 
I Kings 8. 39. 


You can put your life in italics, if you 
pray.—F. IV. Pattison. 


Sunday, 1oth. /t is good for me to draw 
near to God. Psalm 73. 28. 


~ Some things cannot be bought, or earned, 
or achieved; they must be caught. They 
are transmitted by contact, as fragrance is. 
Perhaps the greatest consequence of prayer 
is just this atmosphere which the life 
carries away with it, as Moses came with 
shining face from the communion of his 
heart with God. True prayer is habitually 
putting oneself under God’s influence — 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


_ Monday, 11th. The same Lord over all 
is rich unto all that call upon Him. Ro- 
mans 0. 12. 


The power loosened out through prayer 
is as tremendous as the power of a true 
fragrant life, and may touch not one spot 
but wherever in the whole round world 
you may choose to turn it.—S. D. Gordon. 


Tuesday, 12th. J will hear what God 
the Lord will speak. Psalm 85.8. 

It is wrong to imagine that prayer is 
only speaking to God. Often the most 
precious part of it is God speaking to us. 
On Jacob’s ladder angels descended as 
- well as ascended. The closet is the place 
of revelation—A. T. Pierson. 


Wednesday, 13th. Your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you. 
I Corinthians 6. 19. 


I know He dwells in me. I dare not doubt 

The Word, nor question, though it seems 
to me 

So wonderful a truth that oftentimes 

I scarce can bear the knowledge; I who 
seem : 

So utterly unworthy of a look 

From God’s pure eyes; who seem so often 
bound 

By earthly fetters and so tenderly 

To cling to human love. He dwells in me. 

The promise of the Father is fulfilled: 

The temple of the Holy Ghost am I. 

Yet is it mine to know that day by day 

Ungrieved He dwells in me; that not a 
word, 

Nor deed, 
desire 

Of mine is lying like a cloud between 

And hindering His perfect work in me? 

May I look fearlessly into the face 

Of God, and know that He is satisfied? 


—Edith Hickman Divaill. 


nor secret thought, nor vain 
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Thursday, 14th. O how love I thy law! 
It is my meditation all the day. Psalm 
II9. 97. 

God’s book fits into every part of the 
human heart, speaks to every want of the 
human soul, and I believe the Bible to be 
God’s book because it is so thoroughly 
man’s book.—Arthur Hallam. 


Friday, 15th. Every one that is written 
among the living. Isaiah 4. 3. 

All other books will perish in the flame; 
only the writing of God will survive. In 
that register the humblest man may have 
a place.—Joseph Parker. 


Saturday, 16th. Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy. John 16. 20. 


God often digs the wells of joy with the 
spade of sorrow.—Selected. 


Sunday, 17th. Ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full. John 16. 24. 


Can it be that ever in this world men 
shall be happy up to the very limits of their 
capacity? Was anybody ever so blessed 
that he could not be more so? Was your 
cup ever so full that there was no room 
for another drop in it? Jesus Christ says 
that it may be so, and He tells us how it 
may be so. Bring your desires into har- 
mony with God’s desires, and you will 
have none unsatisfied amongst them, and 
so you will be blessed to the full: and 
though sorrow comes, as of course it will 
come, still we may be blessed.—Alexrander 
Maclaren. 


Monday, 18th. Before I was afflicted I 
went astray, but now have I kept Thy 
word. Psalm 119. 67. 

Trouble can harden. It can also fertilize. 
It depends on how we adjust ourselves to 
it—Bishop Brent. 


Tuesday, 19th. The Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light. Isaiah 60. 19. 

Keep your heart’s window always open 
towards heaven. Let the blessed light of 
Jesus’ countenance shine in. It will turn 
tears into sunshine—T7. L. Cuyler. 


Wednesday, 20th. J can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me. 
Philippians 4. 13. 

The world must not see us staggering 
under our crosses. It must not see us 
broken-hearted, weak and weary. It must 
see that we are in the “fellowship of His 
sufferings,’ and that we are supported in 
that fellowship by a supernatural power. 
—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Thursday, 21st. Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked: for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. Galatians 6.7. 

If we sow a patched religion, we shall 
reap the same. The only hope for the 
church, and the only hope for the individual, 
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is pure and undefiled religion. It is, “Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord.’—Len G. Broughton. 


Friday, 22nd. He that overcometh shall 
inherit all things, and I will be his God, 
and he shall be My son. Revelation 21.7. 


All the wealth of this world and all the 
planets,—everything,—is mine; I am joint 
heir with Jesus Christ. Find out what 
Jesus Christ is worth, and I will tell you 
what I am worth. “He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things, and I will be his 
God, and he shall be My son.” Think of 
that,—the son of God!—D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, 23rd. 
yesterday, and today, and for ever. 
brews 13.8. 


Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and 
today and forever in Himself, but He can 
be something new to us every day.—Se- 
lected. 


Sunday, 24th. Ask me of things to come 
concerning my sons, and concerning the 
work of my hands command ye me, Isaiah 
pan ale 

How is it in your workshop? Is there 
a Jesus-finish about your work? Is there 
a Jesus-fragrance about your relationships 
with your fellow workers? We are all so 
ambitious to be stars, while our Saviour 
wants us to be street lamps. And, after all, 
to a tired wayfarer the lamp is more useful 
than a star. Oh, if we would only begin 
with the intermediate task and beautify 
the commonplace road, we should preserve 
our own spiritual health, and we: should 
bring vigor and grace to others!—J. H. 
Jowett. 


Jesus Christ the same 
He- 


Monday, 25th. All these have I kept. 
... . Vet lackest thou one thing. Luke 
Tou 2h 22: 

The Lord Jesus cannot fully save you 
while there is one point of controversy 
between you and Him. Let Him have that 
one last thing, the last barrier to a life of 
blessedness, and glory will come filling your 
soul.—F., B. Meyer. 


Tuesday, 26th. J take pleasure in m- 
firmities, im reproaches, in necessities, in 
persecutions, im distresses for Christ’s 
sake. 2 Corinthians 12. 10. 

“For Christ’s sake” should be whispered 
in our hearts at the hardest of our duties 
and along the darkest of our way—Se- 
lected. 


Wednesday, 27th. Therefore will the 
Lord wait that He may be gracious unto 
you: . . . _. blessed are all they that wait 
for Him. Ismah 30. 18. 

Who would not wait, since the Lord waits 
too 

That the more He may gracious be? 
His peace like a river is calm and deep, 
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His gladness is like the sea. 
None may measure the deep content 
Of the heart that God makes strong, 
But he knows most of the joy of the Lord 
Who has patiently waited long. 


Very gracious the Lord will be. 
Blessed are they who wait! 

Why should I wish to hasten Him 
Whose mercy is never late? 

O heart, be patient! O ‘faith, be strong, 
Though still the light be dim! 

I covet the blessing God keeps in store 
For those who wait for Him. 


—Marianne Farningham. 


Thursday, 28th. Be ready to every good 
work. Titus 3.T. 


Behind us are all the mysteries of God’s 
love in Jesus Christ. Before us is a great 
opportunity, a clear space where a man 
may do marvelous things if he will only 
remember that God counts upon him for 
them. There are things waiting for you 
which God knows only you can do in this 
world. Go forth and do them in God’s 
.name.—John Kelman. 


Friday, 29th. Who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me. Galatians 2. 20. 


Do not think that you can understand 
Christ’s dying love with your intellect 
alone. Do not attempt to put the atonement 
into algebraic terms. Let it master your 
heart. Let the cross move your soul. 
Strive to save some sinner yourself. Then, 
and not till then, will you learn the mean- 
ing of Calvary—W. N. Clarke.. 


Saturday, 30th. Who His own self bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness: by whose stripes ye were 
healed. 1 Peter 2.24. 


_If there is to be any valid sacrifice for 
sin, man cannot offer it: God must some- 
how provide it Himself —Selected. 


Sunday, 31st. And they of Beth-shemesh 
were reaping their wheat harvest in the 
valley: and they lifted up their eyes and 
saw the ark. r Samuel 6.13. 


If you are-only spiritually alert in these 
days, if you are watching and waiting for 
the homecoming of the Spirit of God to 
your soul, you shall renew in your own 
experience the ancient rapture of those 
men of Beth-shemesh long ago, who saw 
the ark returning and rejoiced to see it. 
Are you looking for this dawn? Are you 
willing to take the gospel of Jesus home 
into your daily life as a more intimate and 
personal experience than yet it has been 
with you? Old things are passing away; 
behold, all things are becoming new! The 
ark of God waits even now at your door 
for you to open and receive it home again. 
—Willard H. Sperry. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


Church Privileges and Obligations. 
Psalm 64. October 3. 


We are told that in some of our light- 
houses the bright work, that is, lamps, 
lenses, and so on, and even the copper pans 
used in the house, are expected to be kept 
absolutely clean. When the inspector comes 
he takes a clean white napkin and goes over 
all the “bright work,” and if clean he enters 
for his record, “Service napkin not soiled.” 

When we enter the church we voluntarily 
put ourselves under the obligation to be- 
come “lights im the world,” and lights of 
“a glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” The Inspector 
will some day come,—some say soon. He 
will open the book before us. God grant 
that beneath. our names we shall see this 
record, “Service not soiled”! 


2k * * ** * 


Someone answering the question, “What 
is the matter with America?” said: 

Too many diamonds, not enough alarm 
clocks. 

Too many silk shirts, not enough of blue 
flannel. : 

Too many pointed-toed shoes, and not 
enough square-toed. 

Too many serge suits, and not enough 
overalls. : 

Too much décolleté, and not enough 
aprons. 

Too many satin-upholstered limousines, 
and not enough cows. 

Too many consumers, and not enough 
producers. 

Too much oil stock, and not enough sav- 
ings-accounts. _ 

. Too much envy of the results of hard 
work, and too little desire to emulate it. 

Too many desiring short cuts to wealth, 
and too few willing to pay the price. 

Too much of the spirit of “get while the 
getting is good,” and not enough of old- 
fashioned Christianity. 

Do you believe any of these symptoms 
are found among church members? If 
not, why did his reply include the phrase 
“old-fashioned Christianity” ? 


* * * x * 


“That was a dramatic moment,” said a 
returned soldier, “a great crisis in the 
world’s history, when General Pershing 
placed the American Army under the con- 
trol of General Foch, who had just been 
made commander of all the allied forces. 
None of the words General Pershing used 
at that time have been widely quoted, but 
I should select from them all, these: 

“‘Tnfantry, artillery, aviation, all we have 
is yours. 


Dispose of them as you will.’” 


Imagine the joy in heaven, imagine the 
burden lifted from the heart of God, im- 
agine the buoyant hope of Christ, imagine 
the wave of relief from Christian workers, 
yes, imagine the transformation in this 
world if members of Christian churches 
would say to our Father: 

“Take my life, hands, feet, voice, lips, 
silver, and gold, moments, intellect, heart, 
love, yes, 


Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, all for Thee; 


Dispose of them as Thou wilt.” 


Bible Verses that help. 
Psalm 119. 33-40. October 10. 


A lady found in her son’s coat pocket, 
when he came home from school, three lét- 
ae she had written him unopened. She 
said: 

“My boy had the first claim upon me, 
and I put aside everything to write him 
every week.” 

If you could imagine the ache of that 
mother’s heart by the neglect of a son she 
would die for you might get some concep- 
tion of the heartache of your loving Father 
over your neglect of His letters. Many of 
them have come to us by the way of the 
cross, bathed in the blood of His Son. Are 
any of them written for this special trouble 
now overpowering you, yet unopened? 
The one not yet opened may mean life or 
death to the soul. 


* * * * * 


An English minister, traveling in the 
Scottish Highlands, called at a house to 
rest. He found a widow in extreme pov- 
erty, who complained of her condition and 
remarked that her son was in Australia and 
doing well. 

“But does he do nothing to help you?” 
inquired the visitor. 

“No, nothing,” was the reply. “He writes 
to me regularly once a month, but only 
sends me a little picture with his letter.” 

The minister asked to see one of the 
“pictures,” and found that each one of them 
was a banknote for ten pounds. All the 
old lady needed was the ability to recognize 
those “pictures,” and all the bodily com- 
forts she needed were hers. 

Is it ignorance or indifference that is 
keeping our souls in such a poverty-stricken 
condition? The Bible is full of pictures 
of the soul, showing what it is, and what 
it should be. The Holy Spirit is as ready 
to enlighten and instruct as in the days of 
old. Upon whom then does the blame rest 
if we continue to live in spiritual poverty 
valley? (Hebrews 4. 12.) 
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“Tf meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend,” because 
I know 


“The slightest wave of influence set in 
motion 
Extends and widens to the eternal shore; 
We should be wary, then, who go before 
A myriad yet to be; and we should take 
Our bearing carefully when breakers 
roar, 
And fearful tempests gather: one mis- 
take 
May wreck unnumbered barks that follow 
in our wake.” 


* * * * * 


“Be not anxious for your life.” Sir 
Robert Ball, the great astronomer, said that 
a man who carries a sack of corn on earth 
could as easily carry six sacks of corn on 
a world the size of the moon, but in a 
world as vast as the sun even to pull out 
a watch from his pocket would be to tug 
at a weight of five or six pounds, to lift 
an arm would be impossible, and if a man 
were to lie down in such a vast world he 
could never get up again. Such is the 
power of the attraction of gravitation. 

Applying this principle to the spiritual 
realm one asks, Can it be true that the 
weight of the burdens that overwhelm us 
depends upon the power the attraction of 
worldly things has over us? Whether true 
or not, we are certain Matthew 6.25-34 
has a sure and blessed antidote for anxiety. 

* * * * x 


Said a minister: “I once went to visit 
an old man who was held fast to his chair 
by rheumatism, but he had his Bible open 
in front of him. When asked to read and 
pray with him I took up the Bible, and look- 
ing through it for a suitable passage for 
such a godly man I noticed that the word 
‘Proved’ was continually written on the 
margin. I asked him what it meant, and 
he said: ‘As these promises have come true 
in my own life I have written over and 
against them the word “Proved.”’” 

The dear old man had written his own 
biography in the Book of Life. If one 
should take your Bible, dear friend, what 
sort of an insight into your life could he 
get, supposing you had written the word 
“Proved” against the Bible verses that have 
helped you? 


Christian Principles in Politics. 
Luke 22. 24-27. October 17. 


Mr. Lloyd George, the British statesman, 
while playing golf with a friend, went into 
a field where cattle were grazing through 
a gate which the statesman’s friend neg- 
lected to close in his anxiety to hear every 
word that he said. The prime minister, 
noticing the neglect, returned and closed 
the gate. On resuming the walk he told 
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his friend of a countryman who at his 
death said: : 

“T have little to say; only this: Through- 
out my life I have tried to close the gates 
behind me.” : 

And so let us, in these troublous times, 
with the world involved in twenty wars, 
close the gates on our national mistakes 
and governmental follies, for they are be- 
yond recall, and go on unhampered by the 
past, looking outward and not inward, up- 
ward and not downward, forward and not 
backward, and go forward realizing more 
clearly each day that the path of the Chris- 
tian politician is as a “shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

* * * * * 


When a picture of the first American 
prisoner in Germany reached here, an 
American sculptor took the figure as a 
model and made a statuette which he en- 
titled, “Captured, but not Conquered.” 
Straight, erect, uncowed, unbroken, the 
stalwart American youth looked his German 
captors straight in the face. 

Why that look, that unconquered attitude? 
The youth had been nurtured upon the un- 
conquerable principles of justice, service 
and self-sacrifice. Some politicians may be 
corrupt, selfish, ready to exchange their 
votes as easily as their smokes, but, thank 
God, there are those, and they are not a 
few, who are ready to die rather than com- 
promise principle! Upon such men de- 
pends the indissolubility of our government. 


* * * * * 


It was at the Constitutional Convention 
held in Philadelphia in 1787, when the pro- 
ceedings had been protracted for days by 
a helpless discussion, that Benjamin Frank- 
lin arose and said: 

“We have spent many days and weeks 
in our deliberations, and have made no 
progress. We have been groping in the 
dark because we have not sought help from 
the Father of lights. I have lived many 
years, and the older I grow. the more I am 
convinced that a Supreme Power intervenes 
in the affairs of mankind. For if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His aid, 
how can we hope to build an empire with- 
out His codperation?” 

If justice, reform and freedom are to 
characterize political life there are some 
principles not open to debate. The first 
and perhaps the greatest is found in the 
right of God to intervene in the affairs of 
men. 

* * * * * 


They called Abraham Lincoln “Great 
Heart,” says T. C. Richards, “the best loved 
man in American history.” There lay the 
secret of his strength,—in his ‘sympathy, 
in the way he took questions and humans 
to heart. A great colored educator says 
that Lincoln more nearly fulfilled the pic- 
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ture in Isaiah 53 than any other man except 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

There are brains enough in the world 
to untangle the snarls and straighten out 
the difficulties, international, social and in- 
dustrial. The thing most needed in politics 
today is for men to take to heart the dif- 
ficult questions of riot, mob rule, strikes 
and race antagonism. Therefore, O pol- 
itician, have a heart! Grow a heart! Ex- 
pand, develop, enlarge your heart! “The 
measure of a man’s power to help his fel- 
low men is the measure of the love in the 
heart of him.” In a word, become political 
Great Hearts. Bear others’ griefs; carry 
their sorrows, be willing to be wounded 
and bruised for others, counting your life 
as not dear unto self. 


Lessons from Recent Events. 
Luke 13. 1-5; Proverbs 25.25. October 24. 


The railroad brotherhoods, says the Chris- 
tian Herald, seventeen of them, in a recent 
conference over the railroad situation in 
the United States made the statement that 
“of the whole army of wage-workers in 
the transportation industry today, 44 per 
cent of their families are underfed, 69 per 
cent are underclothed, and 61 per cent of 
them are overcrowded or inadequately 
housed.” 

If this statement is a fact, then it raises 
again the whole question not only of a 
“living” wage but of a “livable” wage. 

The question which these brotherhoods 
raise is, we contend, more than a question 
of feeding and sheltering an animal in or- 
der to keep him fit for physical labor; it 
is a question of whether a human being 
anywhere is entitled to the opportunity 
really to live in the largest sense of the 
term. What is your opinion? 

* * * * * 


Events in the world today, a world torn 
by more than twenty wars, say in no un- 
certain tone that there must be created in 
the hearts of mankind a reverence for the 
institutions essential for the “government 
of the people, for the people and by the 
people.” Some one has enumerated six: 
the home, the church, the school, the ballot 
booth, the police power and the rights of 
free speech and free press. These have 
been called “the anointed institutions of 
democracy.” Whoever lays violent hands 
against any one of these should be regarded 
as a public enemy. Reverence for our 
sacred institutions would solve the most 
of our Americanization problems. 

x * x * * 


Why can a hotel in New York charge 
40 cents for two boiled eggs, 35 cents for 
a cup of coffee, 45 cents for a sandwich, 
25 cents for a small piece of pie, and $1.50 
for a small portion of chicken salad? The 
answer is evident. Because the public keeps 
paying these outragous prices, and by so 
doing says it does not consider the cost 
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of putting up at such a hotel as anything 


unusual. There are two sides-to every 
question. 
* * * * * 


A daily newspaper published during the 
war said the difference between the forces 
of the Allies and Germans lay in the fact 
that the Germans depended upon the great 
god of Success. When that failed, they 
had no inner props. The Allies had con- 
fidence in something outside themselves, in 
immaterial. achievements, in the righteous- 


“ness of their cause, that never failed them. 


The soldiers of the Allies were filled with 
a spirit such as Bishop Hannington of 
Uganda showed when his friends urged 
him not to go out in the danger zone of 
the mission field. He replied: “If I fall 
my body may fill up the trench and help 
men to go and take the fort in the name 
of the Lord.” (From history they had 
learned that “nothing that can happen is 
out of the control of God.” 


Making Prohibition Effective. 


Matthew 12. 43-45; Jeremiah 31. 33, 34. 
October 31. 


Above all agencies in sustaining national 
prohibition stands the law of substitution. 
“To remove the saloon,” says R. P. Ander- 
son, “out of the life of men without putting 
something else in its place is to leave the 
house empty, and something evil will arrive 
and occupy it.’ Churches are facing this 
law. Then use the church as a substitute. 

“Don’t let it stand idle six days out of 
seven, even if the Boy Scouts wear out 
carpets, even if you have to add one hun- 
dred dollars per year to the janitor’s salary. 
The closed saloon demands more and more 
an open church.” 

The church, and not the dance hall, nor 
the corner grocery, nor the sidewalk, ought 
to be the community social center. 

* x * * * 


“The battle is not finished,” says T. C. 
Richards. ‘‘The danger is that we shall 
deceive ourselves. Vested interests and 
vicious appetites are a wicked combination; 
they die hard. Eternal vigilance and hard 
fighting are the price of liberty.” 

Vigilance in organized justice, that there 
be no loophole for lawbreakers; vigilance 
over the respectable hotel that advertises, 
“Nothing but soft drinks here’ over its 
front door, yet sells liquor at its back door; 
vigilance over the homes where intoxicating 
drinks are brewed. Yes, vigilance over 
those who pose as “temperance officials of 
the law.” Above all, vigilance in prayer, 
the mightiest force of all. The spirit that 
Gilbert Murray calls “Satanism” is yet 
rampant, seeking to destroy every vestige of 
prohibition laws. Yes, eternal vigilance, 
holding on to the hand of the divinity that 
shapes our ends, is the the price of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 
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As no nation can be safe for prohibition 
as long as any nation is addicted to drink, 
“A dry world by 1930” has become the slogan 
for those who hate the stuff which is curs- 
ing the world. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is a star of the first magnitude. Its 
twinkling truths of justice and righteous- 
ness are being watched by those in the 
remotest hamlet on earth where civilization 
has set its foot. The heaviest penalties 
should rest upon those who would seek 
to darken one twinkle of the star of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. A beginning of 
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the enforcement of that amendment is an 
inculcation of reverence for federal laws. 
Then, in the words of Lincoln: 

“Let reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books, and almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in the legis- 
lative halls, and enforced in courts of jus- 
tice. In short, let it become the political 
religion of the nation.” 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 


Uniform International Sunday School Lessons. 


Birth and Childhood 
of Jesus. 


Matthew 1 and 2. Lesson portion, 2. 1-15. 
tr. Emmanuel, God with us (1.23). 


The birth of Jesus does: not imply the 
beginning of His existence. He was and 
is God, the same yesterday, today, for ever. 
What we are now studying is His birth 
into the human race, into an earthly expe- 
rience as man, as a real historical person. 
And when soon He shall suffer death on 
the cross it will not be the end of His life, 
but only of His earthly career. 

This is the significance of His name 
Haat ae Jesus is God. Jesus is one 
of us. 


October 3. 


2. King of the Jews (2.2). 


The key to the lesson portion is in the 
question of the wise-men: “Where is He 
that is born king of the Jews?” 

The child is identified by Matthew with 
the long-promised Messiah in the following 
ways: 

(a) By His official pedigree (1.1-17), 
which is traced back through his legal 
father to David, Israel’s most glorious king, 
and to Abraham, father of the Hebrew race. 

(b) By the facts of His birth (1. 18-25), 
which are plainly stated to be miraculous 
and in fulfilment of prophecy. Joseph 
stumbled at these facts, but the angel de- 
clared the virgin birth of Mary’s child. If 
Joseph was satisfied, why should we be 
unbelieving? We must accept the facts as 
Mary did (Luke 1.38), since we ‘cannot 
solve the wondrous mystery of the incarna- 
tion. 

(c) By the testimony of the wise-men 
(2.1-12). It was explicitly as “king of the 
Jews” that they sought and worshipped 
Him. Where did they get such information 
as induced them to make the long pilgrimage 
to Judea? It was not the appearance and 
actions of the star alone; stars don’t talk. 
We do not know, but we do know that they 
were rightly informed. 

(d) By the testimony of Scripture (2. 4- 


6). Herod apparently had not heard of 
or heeded the happenings at Bethlehem 
some months earlier, and sent to the chief 
priests and scribes for information. They 
were perfectly orthodox, and gave the cor- 
rect answer. 


3. Note the different ways in which the 
news of His birth was received. 


The wise-men came from “the east” in 
a spirit of earnest expectation. They obeyed 
the guidance God gave them all along the 
way. Their object was homage, worship. 
They rejoiced at the information that 
pointed out the last lap of their journey. 
They gave of their best gifts. 

Herod was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him. He scented a rival ruler, and 
made up his mind to destroy Him, lying 
about worship when murder was in his 
heart. 

The chief priests and scribes had a head 
knowledge about Messiah, but there is no 
indication that any of them had interest or 
faith enough to act on their knowledge ‘and 
seek Him out. 


4. The coming King. 


Suppose Jesus came as king today,—as 
come He will, in a day and hour that we 
know not,—no longer in humiliation as a 
little child, but in power and great glory. 
What reception would He receive from you, 
from your neighbors, from other classes 
in town and state and nation? 


October 10. Baptism and Temptation 
of Jesus. 
Matthew 3.1 to 4.11. Lesson portion, 


3. 13 to 4. 11. 


Upwards of thirty years have elapsed 
since last lesson. The time is near when 
Jesus Messiah must step out upon His 
lifework. For some months the nation has 
been stirred by John the Baptizer, with his 
call and proclamation: “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand!” Those who 
heed his warning are baptized of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins. 


{ 
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The Gospel of the Kingdom. 857 


I, Fulfilling all righteousness (3. 13-15). 


One day Jesus joins the line seeking 
baptism. John somehow recognized Him, 
and would have hindered Him, but Jesus 
persisted in His request. Why? Not that 
the sinless One had sins to repent of and 
confess, but as one of “us” He would re- 
spond to john’s call and “fulfil all right- 
eousness.” 

Here is a new word, a new fact, some- 
thing pasitive. John’s ministry and method 
receive indorsement, and are shown to be 
not merely negative, a turning from sin. 
Righteousness is being right with God. Be- 
fore Jesus could begin preaching righteous- 
ness He must fulfil it, “all” of it. 


2. Tested by the devil (4. 1-11). 


Jesus now faces a series of testings as 
man and as God. The devil knew who He 
was, and in the most critical spiritual battle 
ever fought tried to drag Him down into 
sin as he had long ago succeeded in doing 
with our first parents in Eden. 

It was no heedless falling or running into 
temptation, but the direct leading of the 
Spirit into a testing by just as real a per- 
sonality as Jesus Himself or the Spirit or 
the angels. Did the devil welcome such 
a meeting? 

First was the suggestion that He meet 
His physical need by the exercise of power 
He possessed as God. To do so would not 
be immoral in itself, but bread is not man’s 
only staff of life——God’s will must count. 
To use miraculous power to satisfy ever 
a natural appetite would imply independ- 
ence of His Father and distrust of His 
care. 

Followed a temptation to presumption 
and spiritual pride, to read meanings into 
a promise of God that are not there, to 
risk life under the pretence of trusting God, 
to claim God’s protection without His lead- 
ing. To do so, said Jesus, would be to 
set a trap for God. 

The third was the wickedest and most 
insulting test of all, a temptation to obtain 
a kingdom by Satan’s way, not God’s,— 
nothing less than to worship Satan in return 
for the gift of the kingship of all the world. 


' Jesus sharply dismissed the tempter,‘ nam- 


ing God as the only true object of man’s 
worship and service. 


3. Note how heaven was observing both 
incidents (3.16, 17; 4.11). 

Jesus’ obedience. to John’s call was im- 
mediately followed by the opening of 
heaven, the descent of the Spirit upon Him, 
and the Father’s word of identification and 
approval. Now, if never before, Jesus was 
sure of Himself, of His deity, of His right- 
eous life up to this time. 

And so when His conflict with hell was 
won angels came and ministered to Him. 


4. John’s need, and ours. 
In every test our Lord met the devil not 


with superior intelligence or skilful argu- 
ment but with means within the reach of 
every Christian,—a ready quotation from 
Scripture. Would that we knew God’s 
will.as revealed in the Bible so intelligently 
that we could remember promptly the right 
word to parry. the tempter’s attacks, and 
indeed drive him away! 

But Bible knowledge is not enough. John ° 
showed genuine insight, he knew his central 
need,—“I_ have need to be baptized of 
Thee!” (3.14). And what was Jesus’ 
baptism? “He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire!” (3.11). 

If Jesus, conceived by the Spirit and led 
by the Spirit, needed the Spirit upon Him 
before entering upon His public ministry; 
if John, filled with the Spirit from birth 
(Luke 1.15), yet felt he needed the baptism 
with the Holy Spirit and fire; how much 
greater is our need! Thank God, we have 
the promise of the Spirit! Let us claim 
Him! 


October 17. Jesus Begins His Ministry. 
Matthew 4. 12-25. 


The lesson title is misleading. John was 
not cast into prison for some months after 
the baptism of Jesus (see John 1.19 to 
4.47). ; 


I. Messianic ministry. 

Jesus now establishes headquarters at 
Capernaum, and undertakes a ministry 
which Matthew states was in fulfilment of 
prophecy as regards location. Turn to 
Isaiah 9, and see how verses 15 and 16 are 
part of the prophecy of the birth and reign 
of the Prince of peace. 

He gathers around Himself a band of 
disciples. The four men named are not 
now meeting and hearing Jesus for the first 
time. They had been followers of John 
the Baptizer, who had so identified Jesus 
that they recognized Him as Messiah (John 
1.41). What we have here is their call- to 
a new lifework, to leave their secular oc- 
cupation and follow Him in service. 

The character of His ministry was two- 
fold (v. 16, 23, 24): not alone teaching and 
preaching, but also healing; spiritual en- 
lightenment and also physical betterment; 
ininistering to the bodies as well as to the 
souls of needy humanity. Turn to Luke 
4.14-21, where our Lord claimed to be ful- 
filling the Messianic ministry of Isaiah 
Olea! 


2. The kingdom of heaven (v. 17). 

Here is another new term. In the Greek 
it is, “the kingdom of the heavens.” It is 
found only in Matthew, who uses it 32 
times. This frequent occurrence must have 
great significance, and we must seek an 
answer to the question, Just what is “the 
kingdom of the heavens’’? 

Now if one takes it as an axiom. of 
Biblical interpretation that words are used 
in Scripture with specific meanings, and 
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that different words mean different things, 
it follows that we are confined to Matthew’s 
Gospel to get the meaning of this unique 
name. One must take the 32 passages in 
which it occurs, and see what they say. 

Here Jesus said that this kingdom is “at 
hand.” Its being at hand is reason for 
immediate repentance on the part of Israel. 
But who is its king? Who are its subjects? 
How does one enter it? Has it geographical 
limits? What are its laws? Did it ever 
actually arrive? When did it or will it end? 
We must watch all references to it as we 
proceed with our lessons. 

But there are some things we can at once 
say it is not. It is not heaven, it is not 
the Christian church, it cannot be identified 
with any Jewish restoration or with any 
other kingdom as such. It may have char- 
acteristics in common with these, but it will 
produce confusion, we repeat, if we do not 
recognize that Matthew uses a new term 
with its own meaning and application. 

We have said that Matthew’s Gospel 
identifies Jesus of Nazareth with Messiah 
and king of Israel. The reader must notice, 
however, that there is not a word in John 
the Baptizer’s preaching about an impend- 
ing earthly king or kingdom, nor does Jesus 
Himself seek acceptance as a king or go 
about establishing an earthly kingdom. 


October 24. 
Matthew 5. 


What the King Requires. 
Lesson portion, 5. 1-10, 43-48. 


This and the two following lessons are 
from the Sermon on the Mount, one of the 
most popular passages in the Bible (at least 
in parts) but one of the most debatable as 
to its proper meaning and application. The 
teacher must be prepared, by the careful 
study of the sermon as a whole, to answer 
questions such as the following. Read with 
an open mind and heart, unbiassed by views 
already adopted. 

(a) Is it a summary of a continuous ad- 
dress, or a compilation in Matthew’s way 
of remarks made at different times? (Note 
Silly % eyacal 94S, AS) 

(b) Was it for immediate application to 
those who heard it, (namely, our Lord’s 
disciples), or is it a code of laws for some 
future period,—when Jesus Messiah returns 
to reign? (Can you find any passage that 
hints that it was not for our Lord’s hearers? 
Surely it was pointedly addressed to them. 
Does Lord Jesus intimate anywhere that 
He is giving the laws of any kingdom? 
He does indeed make references to the 
kingdom of the heavens as a present thing, 
—conditions of entrance, 5.20 and 7.21; 
some who possess it now, 5.3, 10; rank or 
standing in the kingdom, 5.19; but note 
that the relation between His hearers and 
God is that of Father and children.) 

(c) Is it practical for the man of the 
world today, or even for a believer in Lord 
Jesus? Is it possible to meet its high 
standard and searching demands? (These 
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“sayings” contain eternal principles of right- 
eousness, of life and conduct pleasing to 
God. They da not reveal a-plan of salva- 
tion in the gospel sense, since they were 
spoken before Calvary. An unsaved man 
cannot keep Moses’ law; how then can he 
fulfil these more searching requirements? 
A believer can only hope to do so by the 
grace and power of the Holy Spirit.) 


t. Blessed ones (5. 3-12). 

These beatitudes are always true, even 
though the world would not include more 
than two or three of them at most in list- 
ing its blessed ones. 

The blessed ones in every case are per- 
sons of character, not persons possessing 
material things. 

Blessedness is due to rewards of char- 
acter, which are both earthly and heavenly, 
and which may be a present possession. 

The characters displayed by these blessed 
ones manifest both active and passive vir- 
tues; sometimes personal, sometimes God- 
ward, and again reaching out to others. 

The beatitudes can be tested. Exhibit 
the character required, and claim the re- 
ward promised. 


2. Perfect in love (5. 43-48). 

Our Lord’s relation to the law of Moses 
was, “not to destroy, but to fulfil” (5. 17- 
20). He took .the laws of murder and 
adultery, and made them more severe by 
locating sin in the will rather than in the 
overt act (5.21-30). He forbade the abuse 
of divorce and oaths (5.31-37). Instead 
of retaliation He commanded non-resistance 
and generosity (5. 38-42), and cut off the 
wrongtul tradition about hating one’s enemy 
by an all-embracing law of love (5. 43-48). 

And why? That we may be children of 
our Father which is in heaven; and not on‘y 
so, but also that we may be perfect in 
love like Him, not calculating like the pub- 
licans. 

Can we realize this? 


\ Yes, 
(Colossians 1. 28, etc.). 


in Christ 


October 31. Hew Down the Corrupt 
Tree. 


Matthew 7. 13-29. Lesson portion, 7. 15-27. 


This title, based on verse 19, is given with 
a view to World’s Temperance Sunday. 


I. Words of warning. 


As our Lord draws His discourse to a 
close He speaks of two ways leading to 
two destinations (13, 14), and warns of 
dangers that impend from without and 
from within. False prophets will come 
(15), and nominal disciples professing alle- 
giance to Him (21), and even prophesying, 
exorcising demons and working wonders 
in His name (22). 

They can be known. How? 

False prophets can be tested by their 
“fruit,” the effects of their teaching and 
preaching. But fruit must be of the right 
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kind, for words and deeds of professing 
disciples that, lack the right spirit, the right 
relation to God, are also repudiated (21-23). 

Our attitude to these is to be one of 
caution,—“Beware!” Beware of falsity in 
everything,—false appearance, false profes- 
sion, false allegiance! 

The final words carry further personal 


warning against the danger of hearing and — 


not doing Jesus’ sayings (26, 27). 


2. Words of judgment. 


Law without adequate penalty for viola- 
tion of it is ineffective. Scripture every- 
where joins punishment with wrong doing. 

To be hewn down and cast into fire is 
the doom, according to oriental figure, of 
every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit. Complete removal and destruction. 

To be separated from Jesus is the sen- 
tence upon mere professors. With Christ 
is heaven, separation from Him is hell. 

Loss and ruin await those who hear but 
fail to do Jesus’ sayings. 

Let us then be honest in character and 
genuine in profession! Let us do the 
Father’s will and Christ’s sayings! 


3. Words of authority. 


The effect of this discourse, both in its 
content and method of delivery, was to 
awaken astonishment at the note of au- 
thority displayed (28, 29). Nowhere does 
Lord Jesus offer mere advice, nowhere does 
He claim vested or given authority, but 
with a simple but emphatic “I say unto 
you” He sets up His own word as law, dar- 
ing to amplify the Ten Commandments 
and extend their application, voicing im- 
perative requirements. He accepts the title 
of “Lord” (21, 22), and assumes the role 
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of judge (22, 23). The climax is reached 
when He sets up these His own sayings as 
fundamental, as the great test of wisdom or 
folly (24-27), equivalent to the doing or 
not doing of the will of His heavenly 
Father (21). 

The picture of Jesus revealed here then 
is that of law-giver, lord and judge, but 
subordinate to His Father. 


International Sunday School Lessons, 
1920, 1921 


Date Lesson Title Lesson Portion 
Birth and Childhood of Jesus. .Matthew 2.1-{5 
Baptism and Temptation of Jesus....... 
Matthew 3.13 to 4.11 
Jesus Begins His Ministry....Matthew 4.12-25 
What the King Requires...Matt. 5.1-10, 43-48 
Hew Down the Corrupt Tree. Matthew 7.15.27 
Principles of Christian Living. .Matt. 6.19-34 
Power and Authority of Jesus.......... 
Matthew 8.5-13; 9.35-38 
The Twelve Sent Forth...............:. 
Matthew 10.5-8, 29-31, 37-42 
How Jesus Was Received................ 
scewe «Matthew 11.1-6, 16-19, 25-30; 12.14 
Growth of the Kingdom....Matthew 13.24-33 
What the Kingdom of Heaven Is Like.. 
Se OO OOD SSD HOG Matthew 13.44-58 
Jesus Feeds the Multitudes....Matt. 14.13-23 
The Kingdom of Heaven on Earth....Review 
The Child and the Kingdom....Matt. 18.1-14 
Jesus Teaching Forgiveness.Matthew 18.21-35 
Our All for the Kingdom...Matthew 19.16-30 
Promotion in the Kingdom..Matthew 20.17-28 
Jesus Greeted as King...... Matthew 21.1-16 
The Marriage Feast......... Matthew 22.1-14 
Lessons on Citizenship. .Matt. 22.15-22, 34-40 
The Wise and the Foolish Virgins...... 
Mathew 25.1-13 
Rewards of Faithfulness....Matthew 25.14-30 
Jesus among His Friends...Matthew 26.1-13 
The Lord’s Supper........ Matthew 26.20-36 
Jesus on the Cross........ Matthew 27.33-5@ 
The Living Christ....Matthew 28.1-10, 16-20 
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The Twin Gods and their Roman Cath- 
olic Equivalents. (Concluded.) 


The twins and their sister fulfilled in 
the pagan world many and various missions. 
They were, for example, the protectors of 
sailors, and it will be recalled that the 
Alexandrian vessel which carried Paul to 
Italy bore the sign of Castor and Pollux 
(Acts 28.11). They were the horse gods, 
patrons of charioteers in the arena whose 
images stood at the entrance of amphi- 
theatres. They were avengers of perjury, 
the gods to swear by, and the modern 
boy’s mild oath, “By jiminy!” is but a 
survival of this phase of the cult of the 
Gemini. Their sudden appafition with 
military aid, as at Lake Regillus when they 
turned the tide for the hard-pressed Ro- 
mans, was repeatedly noted in classical 
literature. They were saviors of situa- 
tions, they had healing gifts, they blessed 
marriages, they were masons and temple 


builders. Further, they were identified with 
the evening and morning stars. One of 
the best explanations of their origin is that: 
they are personifications of these stars,— 
one immortal, the morning star; the other 
mortal, sinking with the sun into the dark. 
Hence the difference in Greek legend be- 
tween ‘Castor the mortal and Polydeuces 
the immortal. 

Now when we turn to the twin martyr 
saints of the Roman and Greek churches, 
we find in almost every case one or more of 
these identification tags upon their gar- 
ments. Dr. Harris’ attention was drawn 
originally to the matter by a passage in 
Tolstoi’s “War and Peace,’? where a Rus- 
sian peasant mentions Frola and Laura as 
the horses’ gods,—these being the Florus 
and Laurus of the Catholic calendar. The 
Greek calemdar for January 16th contains 
memorials of three saints, Peusippus, 
Elasippus and Mesippus. “Were they three 
converted jockeys?” asks Prof. Harris, 
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whimsically referring to the horsy termina- 
tion (Mippus) of the names. The Meneum, 
or Greek service book, describes them as 
three brethren who are horsemen. Clearly, 
being in the middle of the calendar, they 
are a case of Castor and Pollux again, 
joined this time by a third; for on occasion 
local cults varied their worship of doubles 
with triads. 

Two other horsemen, St. Gervasius and 
St. Protasius, are of special interest since 
the miracles associated with their relics 
made part of the logical substructure for 
J. H. Newman’s “Essays on -Ecclesiastical 
Miracles.” The Oxford sophist’s argu- 
ment was fated to a disastrous tumble. 
Gervasius and Protasius were but names 
for the pagan twin gods, and their relics 
were hardly fitted for a court exhibit. They 
were the creation of Ambrose of Milan. 
The military touches in his description of 
them, as well as coincidences in language, 
show them to be copied from the great 
twin brethren of the battle of Lake Regil- 
lus. “Ambrose had the Dioscuri in mind 
when he recovered the martyrs and put 
them in the forefront of his battle with the 
Arians.” 

If any doubts that paganism could be 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion into the twentieth century he should 
consider the case of St. Protase and St. 
Gervase, as they were called in France. 
The two were patrons of charioteers, and 
took part in races. One is not surprised, 
then, to learn that “Gervais became a pop- 
ular name for cab-driver, and that» .the 
whole race of Jarvises and Jarveys and 
Garveys in Great Britain and Ireland’ are 
.named after the saint, as well as their 
vehicle, the jarvey.” The etymologists, Dr. 
Harris tells us, trace back the name jarvey 
to one of the craft who met death by hang- 
ing. They fail to discern St. Gervais the 
martyr in the dangling jarvey. Curiously 
enough the French word for a cab, fiacre, 
is taken from a St. Fiacre who is said to 
have come from the north of Scotland. 
The Catholic saint biographies tell of Fia- 
ker and Farquher, brothers whose Dios- 
curic trace-marks are unmistakable. St. 
Fiaker saves men from drowning, is the 
anchor of the shipwrecked, and is dubbed 
by the Acta Sanctorum the stella matutina, 
or morning star. 

Florus and Laurus, the Russian horse 
gods, are in the hymns of the Greek 
Church service spoken of as two lumi- 
naries in the firmament of the church and 
equated with the evening star. 

The Orestes of Euripides speaks of the 
esteem in which the Twins and their sis- 
ter Helena were held by sailors all over 
the Mediterranean. They were the guard- 
ians of navigation, the pagan patrons of 
lighthouses and harbors, the watchers over 
perilous straits. The Pharos of Alexan- 
dria was dedicated with an inscription, “To 
the savior gods in behalf of those making 
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sea-voyages.” Dr. Harris has traced their 
passage into pre-Reformation Anglican 
Catholicism. He says: ' ; 

“The county of Kent, surrounded as it 
is on three sides by the sea and marked 
by numerous points of danger, must have 
been a natural ground for the development 
of Dioscuric ideas by sailors. Suppose we 
test this by an examination of the saints. 
who were honored in the Kentish churches 
before the Reformation. We can do this 
fairly well by means of Hussey’s Testa- 
menta Cantiana, which consists of extracts 
from Kentish wills relating to church build- 
ing and topography. 

“The six saints who are in most de- 
mand, judging by the benefactions for the 
maintenance of candles at their altars and 
the like, are Nicholas and Erasmus, Cos- 
mas and Damian, Crispin and Crispian. 
Nicholas is supposed to be the substitute 
for Zeus-Poseidonios, to whom pagan sail- 
ors prayed at Myra. He is an historical 
character. Erasmus is a substitute for the 
heavenly twins. The other groups are the 
twins thinly disguised. 

“When we examine the Kent churches 
and their benefactions in the period re- 
ferred to we find that Nicholas has 22° 
churches dedicated to him, and that he is 
mentioned in benefactions 133 times. Eras- 
mus is mentioned in 57 benefactions. Then 
we have Cosmas and Damian who have 
three churches dedicated to them and an 
occasional altar (5 benefactions noted).. 
For Crispin-Crispian there are no churches 
dedicated, perhaps because they are late 
comers, but several cases of, altars, images 
and lights. é 

“Now it is particularly interesting to. 
take the case of the harbor of Sandwich, 
which was the nearest place of importance 
to the Goodwin Sands, that great danger 
of Channel navigation. In Sandwich there 
was a Carmelite friary dedicated to Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel, and in the church 
was an altar of St. Crispin and St. Cris- 
pian; also one to SS. Cosmas and Damian.” 

It is a striking fact that an altar has 
been found in Notre Dame, Paris, contain- 
ing a dedication by the boatmen of the 
Seine to certain Celtic divinities, including 
the heavenly twins. The sanctuary is on 
an island in the city. How world-wide in 
paganism and Catholicism this superstition 
concerning the twins is, comes out in the 
discovery by Prof. Harris of the ruins of 
a church to SS. Cosmas and Damian at a 
point on the upper Euphrates where the 
rapids are peculiarly dangerous. During 
floods in Rome the clergy have been or- 
dered to pray for relief from the restless 
waters in the churches of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian and SS. Protasius and Gervasius. 

Polyeuctes the great, patron saint of 
Melitene in Armenia, was, Gregory of 
Tours tells us, honored in Constantinople 
as the avenger of perjury. The practical 
method to prevent men from swearing by- 
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heathen divinities was to give them Catholic 
saints similarly named for their oaths. Cas- 
tor became Nearchus and his twin Poly- 
euctes, the latter of whom acquired presently 
a world reputation as the saint of oaths and 
punisher of perjurers. The apostle Thomas 
(Didymus, the twin) was another substi- 
tute for the pagan twins in this field. Isaac 
of Antioch mentions churchmen of his 
day who declined to believe men “unless 
they swear in the chapel of Thomas the 
apostle.” In the beginning of the fifth 
century St. Thomas, as residuary legatee 
of the twins, was throughout Mesopotamia 
the saint of all oaths. 

Dr. Harris remarks concerning this 
Dioscuric function: “The simple and ex- 
pressive symbol of the two fingers is one 
of the forms under which a Roman Cath- 
olic considers himself under moral obliga- 
tion to tell the truth. Even in Protestant 
Holland it is the custom to raise two fin- 
gers of the right hand in the law court, 
and say: ‘As truly may help me Almighty 
God. This is a modified twin oath. Ec- 
clesiastics when they give the benediction 
do it with two fingers raised, which means 
either, “May you all have twin children,’ or 
‘May the Twins themselves bless you and 
take care of you.’ All these customs are 
survivals of the ways of primitive man as 
found in West Africa.” 

Numerous examples are given in Prof. 
Harris’ works of the fulfilment of other 
Dioscuric functions by the twins’ Cath- 
olic correspondents. The Acta Sanctorum 
names Florus and Laurus stone-masons 
and builders of a pagan temple which is 
turned into a Christian church. The in- 
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troit for the day of SS. Protase and Ger- 
vase in the Ambrosian liturgy describes 
them as “bonos medicos,’ and they are 
called “good doctors” on the altar cloths 
of Milan also. Another curious illustration 


. of the persistence of this healing tradition 


not only from paganism into Catholicism 
but through the latter into Mohammedan- 
ism, is seen in the fact that the martyr- 
ium of SS. Cosmas and Damian became a 
mosque of the physician saint whither 
Greek Catholics bring their sick children. 
Startling manifestations of twin saints as 
missioners of help are often mentioned, 
and unquestionably are copied from the 
stories of the heavenly pair of pagan antiq- 
uity. Gregory of Tours tells us that when 
Nantes was besieged by barbarians Dona- 
tian and Rogatian, the guardians of the 
city, issued forth at midnight from the 
basilica of the martyrs clothed in white, 
to the immense consternation of the in- 
vaders. So when the Germans attacked 
Milan St. Ambrose, the inventor of the’ 
fictitious Dioscuric saints Protasius and 
Gervasius, appeared on a white horse and 
turned back the barbarians. 

We have no space for more evidence. 
We commend to those who would look 
more closely to “the links in the evolu- 
tionary chain between savage life and ec- 
clesiastically modified paganism” to con- 
sult Dr. Rendel Harris’ books at first hand. 
We believe they will agree that the quiet 
Quaker scholar has shot a bolt into cleri- 
calism which will trouble it for years to 
come. The Church of Rome has already 
set its scholars to answer Dr. Harris: A 
valid answer we believe they cannot make. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


This Bible Correspondence Prize Contest is open to all young people under twenty. 


Send answers 


each month as promptly as possible to Miss A. W. Pierson, 10 Elston Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Give name, age and address. 
PAUL THE WINNER. 


Scripture to be Read. 
Acts 16, 17, 18, 19. 


Questions to be Answered. 


1. Draw an outline map tracing Paul’s 
third missionary journey. 

2. What can you find out about Luke 
the beloved physician? 

3. If you were asked the question that 
the jailer asked Paul, what would you say? 

4. What are we told about the people of 
Athens, and what they lived for? 

5. What was the difference between the 
Bereans and the Thessalonians? 


Subject for Meditation. 
Have I ever suffered for Christ’s sake, 
and if so how have I borne it? 


X. RECRUITING STATIONS. 

From Lystra Paul and his two compan- 
ions went to visit Iconium and encourage 
the hearts of the recruits there, and pos- 
sibly win some more from among those who 
before had not only refused to listen but 
had driven Paul out of the city. Having 
been himself a bigoted persecutor, Paul 
had real sympathy with those who at first 
refused to receive his message. f 

After. revisiting all of the stations estab- 
lished on their first journey, they might 
have turned their faces homeward, but no, 
Paul is not satisfied. There are many great 
cities to the west where the “good news” 
has never been taken and where many rec- 
cruits may be won. It will probably mean 
many dangers, much persecution and suf- 
fering and perhaps death, but Paul feels 
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the fire of God burning within him, and 
he cannot go back without giving those 
in darkness a chance to see the true Light. 
So with the courage of a noble purpose 
written upon their faces 
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and traveled day after day along the Ro- 
man highway towards Troy. Sometimes 
they were alone, and at other times they 
joined a caravan. In the lonely mountain 
passes they were attacked by robber bands 
and outlaws, but as our friends carried 
neither money nor valuables the robbers 
would not be greatly enriched. 

Troy, the great Roman seaport, with 
ships coming and going in all directions, 
was full of interest, especially to young 
Timothy. The massive walls crowned with 
towers looked formidable indeed, but when 
the travelers had entered the gate they 
were fairly dazzled by the glistening marble 
palaces and white shell roadways lined with 

“marble colonnades. The open-air theatre, 
overarched by the blue dome of heaven, 
looked most attractive, but in that same 
arena cruel contests often feasted the eyes 
of the on-lookers. 

While in Troas our friends became ac- 
quainted with a ship’s physician from 
Philippi who was so carried away by Paul 
and his message that he not only became a 
soldier of Jesus Christ, but a faithful friend, 
companion and helper of Paul during the 
rest of his life. By land and sea, in prison 
and out of it, he shared the fortunes of 
his friend and did all in his power to al- 
leviate the sufferings and trials of his later 
life. To this physician more than to all 
others, we owe the knowledge of Paul and 
his life and work. 

We can picture this physician from Phi- 
lippi telling Paul of his home in Macedonia, 
and urging that he and his friends visit 
the city of Philippi and gain recruits from 
the cultured people there. One night, as 
Paul was sleeping, he had a vision. A 
man from Macedonia—it may have been 
Luke,—stood before him with outstretched 
hands beseeching him to “Come over into 
Macedonia, and help us.” 

This convinced Paul that God was really 
calling him to cross over into Europe, and 
there work for Him. So the four friends, 
including the physician, went aboard a ship, 
and sailing northwest came the next day 
to Neapolis. From there they climbed the 
hill, and after several hours of walking 

_they entered Philippi. 

The first thing to do after securing lodg- 
ings was to find some work to do. Paul 
and Silas found a place with a tentmaker. 
On the Sabbath they went down to the 
riverside, as there was no synagogue in 
the place and the Jews met together by the 
river in “God’s- out of doors.” Paul and 
his friends found only a few women gath- 
ered for prayer, so they spoke to them of 
the “good news” they had come to bring. 
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One of the women listened with especial 
earnestness, and declared her intention of 
enlisting in Christ’sarmy. She was awoman 
of wealth, and invited Paul and his com- 


“panions to make her house their home while 


in the city, which they gladly consented 
to do. 

Each Sabbath, as they went to the place 
of prayer they saw 


A Younc SLAVE GIRL 


who seemed to have the power to foretell 
the future. She called after them; “These 
men are servants of the most high God, 
who shew unto us the way of salvation.” 
She did not herself know what this meant, 
and Paul saw that she was doing harm to 
the cause, so he commanded the evil spirit 
to come out of the girl, and at once her 
power was gone. Her masters were very an- 
gry when they saw that she would no longer 
be of use in earning money for them. They 
caught Paul and Silas, and dragged them 
to the rulers, and complained that these 
foreigners were doing harm in the city by 
teaching foreign customs and unlawful 
things. They also incited the mob against 
them. Their clothes were torn off, and 
at the command of,the rulers they were 
cruelly beaten. They were then thrown 
into prison, with a special charge to the 
jailer to keep them safely. Not wishing 
to run any risk of their escape he put them 
in an inner prison and chained them to the 
wall with their feet in the stocks. 

In their discomfort and pain sleep was 
impossible, so they helped the hours to pass 
by praying and singing praises to God. If 
they could not preach their message they 
could sing it, and the prisoners as well as 
the jailer heard and probably thought them 
crazy. Suddenly 


At Mipnigut THere Was A GREAT Eartu- 
QUAKE, 


the walls of the prison rocked and cracked, 
the bolted doors swung open, and the chains 
snapped and fell off. The jailer, when he 
recovered from the shock and found the 
prison door open, fearing his prisoners had 
escaped, drew his sword to kill himself, 
when a voice called to him out of the dark- 
ness to “stop,” as all the prisoners were 
safe. The terrified man peered into the 
darkness to see who spoke these words, 
but he could see nothing. So he called for 
a torch, and by its light he saw that it was 
Paul, and that he and Silas were absolutely 
free, though he himself had seen to their 
being securely chained and put into the 
stocks. He was convinced that no one but 
God could have done this. Trembling with 
fear and wonder, he threw himself at their _ 
feet and cried out: “Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved?” 

Very simply they told him of salvation 
by faith in Jesus Christ, their Captain and 
Lord. With the humblé faith of a little 
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child he believed their message, and de- 
sired with his family to be enlisted into 
Christ's army. He showed his change of 
heart by his treatment of them. Leading 
Paul and Silas from the prison, he gently 
removed their cloaks from their bleeding 
backs and bathed their bruises with warm 
water, also putting on soothing and healing 
oil. His wife, meanwhile, hastened to pre- 
pare a meal to refresh the prisoners who 
had been so cruelly and unjustly treated. 
The jailer and his wife were so full of 
joy that they could not do enough for those 
who had taught them the way of salvation. 
Their cup of happiness overflowed when 
they and their family were baptized and 
they realized that they were now soldiers 
in Christ’s army. 

In the morning the rulers sent soldiers 
to the prison to say that Paul and Silas 
were to be released. With great joy the 
jailer told them that they were free. 

What was his surprise to hear Paul say 
that he refused to be released in such an 
underhanded, secret way. “We who are 
Roman citizens, were openly flogged and 
unjustly imprisoned without any trial. The 
least they can do now is to humbly beg our 
forgiveness and publicly release us.” 

As soon as the rulers heard that they 
were Romans they were panic-stricken. If 
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their unlawful conduct were reported to 
Cesar they would lose their position, and 
perhaps be imprisoned. Leaving their judg- 
ment seats they hastened to the jail, and 
leading out the prisoners they humbly 
begged them to leave the city and not make 
any further trouble. 

Satisfied that they had been honorably 
acquitted, they left the jail, and returning 
to their friends they comforted them by tell- 
ing them of their release and the conversion 
of the jailer and his family. They then 
continued their journey to Thessalonica 
and Berea, where they established recruit- 
ing stations. 

After this Paul journeyed alone to 
Athens, and preached and taught daily, 
seeking to win some recruits, but the people 
were not earnest in their desire to know 
the truth, and he finally left there never 
to return. At Corinth he was joined by 
Silas and Timothy, and they spent a year 
or two there, living with a fine couple who 
were in sympathy with them, and winning 
many loyal soldiers for Christ’s army. 


Our class now numbers twenty and ex- 
cellent work is being done. Besides many 
in the United States, we have correspond- 
ents in China, India, Canada, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii. 
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Friday, 1st. Psalm 69. 


The days of Nehemiah reveal the con- 
trast between men of ideals, men of spirit- 
ual vision, and those who were mere 
holders of place and power, Israelites by 
the accident of birth and education but 
without any sense of calling. Those re- 
ferred to in this psalm were holders of 
high authority. They were nominal custo- 
dians of the nation’s life, guardians of 
its religion and of its liberties. Actually 
they were timeservers, content if they 
could live in comfort and security, indif- 
ferent to the law, careless in the admin- 
istration of justice, callous to suffering, 
without vision or purpose, enemies and 
persecutors of all who would seek reform 
of church or state. The psalmist is a re- 
former; he sées the wrongs within his 
nation, he knows the perils from without. 
In bitterness and pain he turns to God. 
His cry reveals his anguish. If he is be- 
trayed into cruel and vindictive speech, do 
not judge him hastily. Try to realize what 


he and his co-patriots were enduring. Re- 
member that their cause was in peril,a 
cause that was dearer than life. 

What mighty men of prayer these psalm- 
ists were! Notice how this man spreads 
his need before Jehovah. His load is so 
heavy that he must articulate it. He is 
drowning in a sea of trouble. God does 
not want us to be restrained in prayer, He 
would have us tell Him everything. This 
man has called and called, and apparently 
has had no answer, yet he comes back, for 
his enemies are numerous, and his suffer- 
ings are due to his devotion to God. He 
knows that he is imperfect and sinful, yet 
it is because he is loyal that he is being 
opposed. If he would trim, if he were 
less ardent, if he would drift, he might live 
in peace, but he cannot allow his nation 
to perish in dishonor. Zeal for God’s 
house makes him suffer, for the cause is in 
jeopardy. Those who oppose him are 
drunken with wine and pleasure, there is 
no reasoning with them. Those who seek 
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the honor of God and the welfare of Israel 
are like men shut up in a dungeon. Unless 
God shall rescue them there is no escape. 
So the psalmist reiterates his cry for help. 
God knows his condition; how is it that He 
is so slow in coming? 

It is the anguish of soul which prompts 
the vindictive cry from which we recoil. 
We cannot justify it, but we can pity the 
man who is driven to such depths of an- 
guish through unanswered prayer and 
through anxiety for God’s cause as to 
utter it. And we who criticise may well 
ask ourselves whether our own supineness 
is not cause for greater shame, Alas, how 
few of us tremble for the cause! How 
few look on the multitudes who are as 
sheep haying no shepherd, and like our 
Master tremble with compassion! 

This man, in the midst of his distress, 
still hopes in God, and concludes his psalm 
with the feeling that one day he, and a 
multitude who have caught the vision and 
who have seen Jehovah returning to His 
throne, will unite in one great chorus of 
praise to Him who triumphs in the earth. 


' Our Father, help us to believe im an- 
swered prayers! Encourage us to reach 
forth our hands through time to catch 
the far-off interest of tears! May we be- 
lieve in the-long result of love! Thy 
promises are yea and amen in Christ Jesus, 
and we would build our lives on them. 
Grant that this day Thy peace may defend 
us! Throwgh Christ. Amen. 


Saturday, 2nd. Psalm 70. 


These words are an excerpt from the 
fortieth psalm. The alteration of two or 
three words was probably inadvertent and 
due to the fact that the psalmist was quot- 
ing from memory. 

They are the prayer of a man who is 
in eclipse. His enemies seem to have suc- 
ceeded in their plot to compass his ruin, 
and now they are openly deriding him. 
When friends forsake him, when all his 
past service of the public is forgotten, the 


good man turns to God and finds peace 


in the justice of his cause, in the sense 
of an unsullied conscience and in the knowl- 
edge that God is his judge and vindicator. 

Never forget that goodness creates en- 
emies. No man ever devoted himself to 
a high and lofty service of the community 
without awakening opposition and criti- 
cism. 

The poverty of which the psalmist speaks 
is not of money, but poverty of spirit. He 
is disheartened, forsaken, and weighed 
down with distress. He needs to be kept 
from becoming faint-hearted. It has ap- 
peared as though God were tarrying and 
leaving His servant to be broken, so he 
cries: “Make haste, O God, to deliver me!” 
His desire is that his enemies may be dis- 
comfited and driven back into their lair, 
but that his friends and supporters, lovers 
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of God and His cause, may receive the 
divine benediction. 

Matthew Henry says: “Let us make the 
service of God our gteat business, and 
the favor of God our great delight and 
pleasure, for that is seeking Him and lov- 
ing His salvation. Let the pursuit of 
happiness in God be our great care, and the 
enjoyment of it our great satisfaction. A 
heart to love the salvation of the Lord and 
to prefer it before any secular advantages 
whatsoever, so as cheerfully to quit all 
rather than hazard our salvation, is a good 
evidence of an interest in it and title to 
itis 

We draw near to Thee, O God, remem- 
bering the circumstances of our daily lives, 
the joys in which we delight, the sorrows 
we have to bear, the sins and transgressions 
by which we grieve Thee, the duties Thou 
giveth us to do. We thank Thee for the 
world in which we lve, for the nature 
with which we are endowed, and for the 
hunger and thirst after righteousness of 
which we are conscious. We pray that 
we may have grace to live before Thee 
worthily. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Sunday, 3rd. Psalm 71. 


Who was the author of this psalm? One 
suggests that it was Jeremiah, and refers 
to its plaintive tone, its: frequent quota- 
tions, its autobiographical hints. Another 
suggests that it must have been an old 
man who was beset by foes, and that its 
style suggests the Greek period. Maclaren 
thinks that it is the personified nation who 
is made to offer this prayer. Anyhow, we 
may note, first of all, that the author was 
a man who knew his Bible and who quotes 
it effectively in intercession. The prayer 
life develops in strength, purity and grace 
as it feeds upon Holy Scripture; and on 
the other hand he who knows his Bible 
comes to God with an argument and an 
urgency which make his prayer prevail. 

Note, in the next place, the use of the 
word “continually,” for it shows that this 
is the prayer. of a man of experience. He 
is not spasmodic in his pleading. Prayer 
is the atmosphere of his life. Every day 
of his life he has been dependent on God. 
From his first cry after he was born until 
the moment of this petition he has been 
stayed on the Lord. : 

If this is the prayer of an old man, and 
I think it is, then we see his life approach- 
ing a stormy sunset. He has been God’s 
friend for many years, but now in his 
old age he encounters enemies. As Mac- 
laren says: “Often prosperous careers are 
overclouded at the end, and the piteous 
spectacle is seen of age overtaken by 
tempests which its feebleness cannot re- 


sist, and which are all the worse to 
face because of the calms preceding 
them.” But a man who has walked with 
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God for many days is not easily af- 
frighted, and as he talks over the matter 
with his Father he regains a grip of himself 
and a confidence in the presence of his 
divine Helper which allays apprehension 
and turns fear into hope. They who-wait 
on the Lord renew their strength and show 
a staying power which fills the youth who 
is exhausted with hard running with 
astonishment. This is the task of age: to 
teach the new generation the secret of a 
tranquil, hopeful, victorious life. There is 
no witness for God so eloquent, so con- 
vincing, as the serene spirit of an aged 
pilgrim, who though conscious of failing 
strength is more conscious of inward re- 
juvenescence making age radiant with ex- 
pectancy. 


Father in heaven, we thank Thee for this 
world of Thy providence in which Thou 
showeth forth the wonder of Thy working 
and the beauty of Thy thought. We thank 
Thee for the senses with which Thou hast 
endowed us, and pray for grace to cultivate 
and refine them. We praise Thee for 
spiritual powers whereby we can lay hold 
of Thy justice and truth, Thy love and 
faithfulness. We pray that we may live 
blamelessly this day. Strengthen us for 
duty, give us patience to bear our cross, 
grant us wisdom to walk in right paths, 
may our hearts be surrendered to holiness! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Monday, 4th. Psalm 72. 


Perowne says: “There have been many 
different conjectures as to the time when 
this psalm was written, but all the soundest 
expositors admit that the hopes and aspira- 
tions here expressed,—so grand and so 
far-reaching that they are little less than 
prophecies,—find their fulfilment in One 
greater than Solomon.” Cheyne says: 
“Predictions of the happy and beneficent 
reign of the ‘king’ or the ‘king’s son,’ te. 
the Messiah, the Son of David. The Mes- 
siah is represented as a second Solomon.” 
The Targum and the Midrash each refer 
it to the King Messiah. And yet, because 
it is Messianic it becomes an ideal for all 
kings and rulers. ; 

For what does the psalmist pray? He 
prays that the king may be endowed with 
such an inward sense of what is just and 
right that he will be able to guarantee to 
each of his subjects both justice and peace. 
Whenever a man, woman or child lifts 
pleading hands it is asked that the repre- 
sentative of God shall know and have the 
power and will to grant what is divinely 
just and fair; that no poor man shall be 
without a champion; and so graciously 
shall the influence of the king pervade life 
that all his subjects will instinctively do 
~ what is righteous. 

This is the divine ideal. To it the moun- 
tains and the hills are witnesses, by it 
kings are judged, of it Israel dreamt dur- 
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ing long ages,—righteousness and peace, 
a rulership as “gentle and beneficent as 
rain upon a mown meadow, or showers 
upon the earth.” 

From such a vision of the king the psalm- 
ist turns to the kingdom, and sees its 
frontiers ever expanding until they reach 
the confines of the seas. He would have all 
nations paying homage to one whose rule 
is both just and gracious, to one who es- 
teems the blood of the poor and needy as 
precious and who will not allow one drop 
of it to be shed unjustly. For such a king 
he would have prayers continually offered 
to God, that he may be upheld and blessed, 
and that prosperity may attend his sway. 
For such a people would have increase and 
prosperity. He desires that as is the king 
so may all peoples be. 

As we have suggested, the psalmist is 
not thinking of any particular king. He is 
praying for the reign of the Messiah. 
Driver says: “The psalm, if it was origi- 
nally composed in view of an Israelitish king 
will be ‘typically’ Messianic in that it pre- 
sents him under an ideal aspect, attribut- 
ing to him an ideal rule of perfection and 
universality, extending to the ends of the 
earth, and attracting the homage of distant 
nations; the portrait in its entirety thus 
transcends that of an actual king, and, de- 
picts an ideal king, the father and pro- 
tector of his people, the ruler worthy to 
command the homage of the world.” 

It is in Christ that the poor find their 
champion, and every man the guarantee 
of righteous judgment. 


Glorious things hast Thou spoken, O 
God, concerning the Messiah’s kingdom, 
and the power and blessedness which shall 
attend His sway over all the earth. We 
thank Thee that His kingdom shall not be 
moved. We thank Thee that in it all Thy 
sons and daughters shall be blessed. We 
pray that that kingdom may come, and 
that Thy will may be done in earth as tt 
is 1n heaven. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 5th. Psalm 73. 1-14. 


There are men who have never felt the 
burden of doubt. They have always ac- 
cepted the faith in which they were in- 
structed, and have been able to keep all 
questionings in abeyance until the light of 
eternity shall bring their solution. But 
our Saviour had to cry: “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Job knew 
what it was to be in anguish of soul, Paul 
was perplexed, the psalmist confesses that 
he had felt his feet slipping from under 
him, and multitudes of devout souls have 
shared their distress. 

Is the world built on a moral foundation? 
How are we to explain the suffering of the 
innocent, the martyrdom of saints? How 
are we to account for the immunity of the 
wicked? They prosper, they are popular, 
they have health and comfort, they live in 
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security until the sun begins to dip toward 
the horizon. Is there a personal God who 
knows all, presides over all, guards the 
believer, destroys the evildoer? 

Such questions are honest. The burden 
of doubt rests heavily on the hearts of 
good men. A thoughtful, sympathetic soul 
is oftentimes perplexed as to the wisdom 
and goodness of God. The faith of the 
psalmist is a trimphant faith, but it came 
as the result of struggle. It begins in the 
affirmation of the goodness of God, and 
then proceeds to a delineation of the strug- 
gle through which such faith was won. 

The psalmist’s difficulty arises from the 
apparent contradiction between the prom- 
ises of the law of God and the facts of 
life. The Bible told him that God was 
righteous, that He visited the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children to the third 
and fourth generation, and that He kept 
mercy for thousands upon them that feared 
Him, but facts appeared to be against the 
teaching. In the circumstances of his own 
life the psalmist has seen evidence which 
seemed to suggest that the universe is on 
the side of the strong and unscrupulous, 
that the arrogant are God’s favorites. It 
does not seem as though even death holds 
them in check. They seem to escape those 
miseries which the logic of faith would 
demand as inevitable. Thus they are able 
to keep their heads up boldly and defiantly. 
They are sleek and well-nourished, they 
swell with pride and conceit, they scoff 
at the idea of accountability, they. speak 
wickedly of oppression, they know no limits 
to their scheming, their plans claim heaven 
as a perquisite, they strut and swagger 
and claim the whole earth as their right 
if they can win it by either fraud or force, 
their sensual appetites are as greedy as 
their covetousness. They do not believe 
that God either knows or cares. It looks 
as though the man who tries to live an 
innocent, clean life were a fool. Yet some- 
how he could not imagine himself accept- 
ing the world’s philosophy. The problem 
distressed him, although his soul recoiled 
from the specious argument. 


Manifest Thyself to us, O God, that so 
we may have.confidence that all things 
shall result in the establishment of right- 
eousness, truth and love in the earth! 
Help us to put our trust in Him who by 
Thy power triumphed over the cross and 
the grave! Enable us by Thy grace meckly 
to suffer and bravely to bear those experi- 
ences which must come to us as we seek 
to be loyal to Thee! For Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, 6th. Psalm 73. 15-28. 


What is the right spirit in which to meet 
our doubts? The psalmist says he had 
recourse to the sanctuary. He did not cut 
himself off from worship. The sanctuary 


was the place where God’s presence was 
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enshrined. Every aspect of the Temple, 
its courts, its furniture, its altar and mercy 
seat, its services and sacrifices, were all 
eloquent with the consciousness of God. 
Standing there in wondering awe the 
psalmist learned to judge life by its end, 
and to see the wicked encountering the fear- 
ful and sudden revelation of God’s wrath. 
He recalled the disasters which swept over 
the wicked even in the midst of their 
prosperity. It is not a question of retribu- 
tion in the life beyond the grave, it 1s 
not merely the sense of guilt, the haunting 
of an awakened conscience, but the fact 
that their feet slip from under them and 
they are ruined here and now. When God 
awakes tragedy happens, and wicked men 
pass from power to oblivion as rapidly as 
a dread nightmare. Thus the psalmist re- 
covers his faith. Prayer and meditation 
in the sanctuary help him to see life in 
perspective. He knows what God is like. 
Emerging from his doubts he cries: “Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee? and there is 
none upon earth in whom I delight beside 
Thee.” 

What should be our attitude toward | 
those who doubt? Perowne says: ‘There 
are some persons who now, as of old, are 
troubled by the moral aspect of the world, 
but the difficulties which are, properly 
speaking, modern difficulties are of another 
kind. They are, at least in their source, 
speculative rather than moral. The ob- 
served uniformity of nature, the indis- 
soluble chain of cause and effect, the 
absolute certainty of the laws by which all 
visible phenomena are governed, these are 
now the stumblingblocks even to devout 
minds. Difficulties like these are not 
touched upon in Scripture. But the spirit 
in which all difficulties, all doubts should 
be met is the same. If the answer lies in 
a region above and beyond us, our true 
wisdom is to wait in humble dependence 
upon God, in active fulfilment of what we 
can see to be our duty, till the day dawn 
and the shadows flee away. 

“The psalm teaches us also a lesson of 
forbearance towards the doubter. It is a 
lesson perhaps just now peculiarly needed. 
Christian sympathy is felt, Christian char- 
ity is extended towards every form of 
misery, whether mental or bodily, except 
toward that which is often the acutest of 
all, the anguish of doubt. And yet doubt, 
even to the verge of scepticism, as is plain 
from this psalm, may be no proof of a 
bad and corrupt heart; it may rather be 
the evidence of an honest one.” 

We thank Thee, our Father, for the re- 
demption which is ours in ‘Christ Jesus, 
and that through Him we are restored to 
fellowship with Thee. We pray that our 
love for. Thee may grow more and more. 
We pray that if we are ever tempted to 
doubt the moral foundations of life we may 
yet have grace to wait patiently for Thee. 
Strengthen our faith, increase our patience, 
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enlarge our hearts with love! 
sake. Amen, 


~ 


Thursday, 7th. Psalm 74. 


Most commentators regard this psalm 
as belonging to the time of the Maccabees, 
and that it has historical value confirming 
what is said in the book of the Maccabees: 
“They saw the sanctuary laid desolate, the 
altar profaned, the gates burnt, and shrubs 
growing in the court as in a forest or as 
on one of the mountains, and the priests’ 
chambers pulled down.” The world has 
never known a more monstrous creature 
than Antiochus Epiphanes, and it was only 
the loftiest and intensest patriotism com- 
bined with a martyr spirit of religion that 
kept the little remnant of Israel faithful 
and nerved them to stand against the fiery 
darts of the wicked one, and having done 
all to stand. 

The opening figure is pathetic. Israel is 
the Lord’s possession, His flock. He is 
the shepherd, and unless He protects the 
flock how can it escape the wolf and the 
thief? Israel had no name, but was in 
slavery in Egypt. Jehovah purchased her, 
and bound Himself to be as a kinsman 
protector. During long years she had 
struggled toward a civil and religious con- 
sciousness. At last she had found her- 
self in the sanctuary. Her greatest king 
had dreamed of it, his illustrious son had 
built it; although ruin had befallen it more 
than once, it stood as the emblem of a re- 
quited love, a reciprocated covenant. If 
Israel and Jehovah had united their desti- 
nies the ruin of Israel involved:the honor, 
the power, the fidelity of Jehovah. The 
sanctuary belonged to Israel, but only as 
it belonged to God. It is God’s cause which 
is at stake. If the remnant suffers it is 
out of loyalty to God; it is therefore time 
for God to act as chief partner in the holy 
transaction. 

There must be no doubt about God’s 
fidelity. The past is abundant evidence that 
He is to be counted’ upon. Yet the cir- 
cumstances are pressing, and so the psalm- 
ist refers the matter to God. How long 
before Thou wilt act? Why dost Thou 
hold back Thy hand? If God has inter- 
vened in past ages, why not now? If God 
has held the waters in their bounds and 
- bridled the mighty deep, why not grapple 
with human hate? It is God’s quarrel, and 
it needs God’s intervention now lest the 
enemy triumph. The psalmist pleads with 
the logic of faith. He does not look for 
allies, he does not boast of the heroism 
of those lovers of the Lord and of Israel 
which will keep them stout-hearted even 
when the spear of death penetrates their 
quivering flesh; he looks to God, and _be- 
lieves that when God’s hour arrives a blow, 
sudden and fearful, will be struck which 
will destroy the fell monster who for so 
long has masqueraded as a king. 


For Christ's 
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Do not call him. visionary to seek God 
as his ally. He always wins who sides with 


God. 


Our Father, we pray for all nations and 
kindreds and peoples and tongues, that 
they may be led to acknowledge Thy au- 
thority and to obey Thy will. Especially 
do we pray for our own country, that it 
may be delivered from all foes without 
and within, that it may dwell in peace and 
prosperity, that it may love knowledge, 
may reverence God, and may ‘ever seek to 
promote the rights and protect the interests 
of all its members. May its homes be 
established in virtue, may its laws be ad- 
mimstered impartially, may it ever be the 
guardian of liberty! Above all we pray 
that all its people may learn to walk before 
dee in reverence. For -Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Friday, 8th. Psalm 75. 


We do well to see the diviner side of 
things. The poet becomes a prophet in 
this psalm. He is filled with the idea of 
God the. omnipotent, and in strong, dramatic 
phrases he challenges men with the fact 
of God. He does not amplify and _ illus- 
trate, but affirms. 

First, the poet sweeps his eye over the 
field of history. Men of all ages have 
affirmed the presence of the Almighty, a 
presence disclosing itself now in power 
and anon in compassion, a nearness that 
brings help and deliverance to those whom 
He regards. And that presence is still a 
factor in life. The psalmist hears the voice 
of God, and in abrupt terms tells us what 
God is saying: “When the set time is come, 
I, even I, will judge uprightly.” “The 
thread of time is ever running (as it were) 
from the spindle, but at the critical moment 
God’s hand arrests it. God is ever the 
righteous judge, but He executes His sen- 
tence, not according to man’s impatient 
expectations, but at the exact instant which 
He has Himself chosen.” 

This is the second truth on whith em- 
phasis is laid. We in our ardor are apt to 
be impatient and to question the divine 
sovereignty because the movement of re- 
pression is so slow. Armenia has been 
bleeding for generations; is there no eye 
to pity, no arm to save? Yet God is the 
emphatic word in history, and the annihila- 
tion of mighty dynasties is eloquent testi- 
mony to His fearful judgments. The 
psalmist’s hour was one of solemn crisis, 
and his word is one of recognition that in- 
stitutions which are true are upheld by 
God’s almighty hand. Therefore aré proud 
boasters warned against being defiant. 
Power and fame are not the result of alli- 
ances of strong forces. The power to 
carry your head high comes from faith in 
eternal verities. God is judge, God is the 
arbiter of destiny for “nations, families, 
individuals. This it is which causes the 
prophet to become psalmist and to sing 
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praise to God, the all-powerful, the all- 
terrible, who can both create and destroy. 


Our Father, if we have been prone to 


seek help from men rather than from Thee, 
we beseech Thee not to cease seeking us. 
If we have not recognized. our chams, we 
pray that Thou wilt yet have compassion 
on us in our bondage. Guard us from 
the fate of complacency and content, and 
open our eyes to see our peril and our 
need! We need Thee because we are so 
indifferent to Thee. Have compassion on 
us, and save us! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 9th. Psalm 76. 


Many modern students assign this psalm 
to the Maccabean period, and affirm that 
it was written after a signal victory. 
Others, however, think that it belongs to 
an earlier period, when the Assyrians were 
driven back and discomfited by act of God. 
No more wonderful story belonged to the 
people of God than the defeat of proud 
Sennacherib and the Assyrian hosts, whose 
hearts turned to water and who were dis- 
persed in the night amid the laughter of 
heaven’s hosts. Never did. mortal witness 
so startling a going forth of God. No won- 
der the psalmist exults in God, no wonder 
he warns men against measuring themselves 
against God, no wonder he exhorts men 
to stand in reverent awe of the Almighty. 

It looked as though wickedness were 
invincible. The land of the covenant had 
been laid waste. The remnant of. the 
nation was shut up in Jerusalem. ‘Appar- 
ently the capitulation of city and church 
must take place in a day or two. It was 
then and there that God made known His 
mighty name. The Assyrian imagined he 
knew precisely who were within the be- 
leaguered city, but there was a Presence 
with whom he had not reckoned, One who 
would take the implements of war and 
break them into kindling. 

Tholuck holds that in these words the 
promise was fulfilled which was contained 
in Isaiah 14.25: “I will break the Assyrian 
in My land, and upon My mountains tread 
him under foot.” 

Maclaren says: “How graphically the 
psalmist sets before the eyes of his readers 
the process of destruction from its begin- 
nig! He shows us the warriors falling 
asleep in the drowsiness of death. How 
feeble their might now! One vain struggle 
as in the throes of death, and the hands 
which shot the lightnings of the bow 
against Zion are stiff for evermore. One 
word from the sovereign lips of the God of 
Jacob, and all the noise of the camp is 
hushed, and we look out upon a field of 
the dead, lying in awful stillness, dream+ 
lessly sleeping their long slumber.” 

Why should it be necessary for God to 
smite? Is there no other way? Would 
it not have been better to have denied men 
their freedom and responsibility? Some one 
has used the phrase “the gospel of doom,” 
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and there is a mercy in every judgment, 
compassion in every expression of the 
wrath of God against sin. God makes the 
wrath of man to praise Him, He comes 
working terrible things in righteousness, 
He teaches us through our sins. It is 
better to pay our vows to Him, but if we 
elect our own way and pleasure we must 
understand that we are challenging God, 
and that He has no intention of allowing 
us to spoil or maim any loved one of His, 
nor to thwart His eternal purpose for the 
world. 


Our God, we rejoice in that love which 
mever fails, which rules over our lives and 
destinies, which is ever blessing us with 
gifts of grace. We pray that_we may 
learn to be imitators of our Father im 
heaven, and to show deeds of kindness to 
the good and to the evil. Grant that Thy 
goodness glowing through us to others may 
lead them to repentance! For Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 10th. Psalm 77. 


We cannot tell the precise period when 
this psalm was written. It was apparently 
in a period when the faithful members of 
the nation and church were being perse- 
cuted by rulers and by false priests: such 
a period as that of the Reformation in 
England and in Europe. It was a period 
in which one man could become an inter- 
preter of a thousand. There are epochs in 
which the soul of a people must have an 
interpreter, and such a period produced 
this and the following psalms. 

The psalm moves us by its anguish. The 
man of God has turned to his Father in 
heaven seeking for help and deliverance. 
His cry has not been so much for himself 
as for the cause. But his prayers have 
remained unanswered, and he has now 
reached a condition in which, to borrow a 
phrase, his faith has been lamed. He wants 
to keep on praying, and yet somehow his 
prayer becomes a monologue in which he 
goes over his sufferings and his disappoint- 
ments. Did you ever pass through an ex- 
perience in which you kept on praying al- 
though your prayers were not answered, 
and you knew not why you continued to 
entreat? 

I once preached in a cathedral city in 
England, and an aged woman spoke to me 
after the sermon to the following effect: 

“For nearly sixty years I have been mar- 
ried. My husband was not and is not a 
Christian. Every morning and night, and 
during the day I have prayed for his con- 


version. He is nearing his end, but he is 
unsaved. Why does not God answer 
prayer?” 


So the psalmist has prayed, but no relief 
has come. He now finds himself unable 
to sleep. Night and day despair clutches 
at his heart. He thinks and broods over 
the problem. He is not tempted to dis- 
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loyalty, but simply to ask why God does not 
intervene. His memory goes back to sunny 
hours in his nation’s story, to wonderful 
days of deliverance, to times when God’s 
right hand expressed itself authoritatively. 
Those were great days, wonderful days! 
And as the psalmist gives himself to ret- 
rospect he recovers his faith in the un- 
changeableness of God. Hope springs to 
life. The God of Israel is a wonder-work- 
ing God. He has taught Israel more than 
once that there is an hour of redemption. 
What a weary, futile period was that spent 
in the wilderness! For forty years to wan- 
‘der from place to place, aimlessly, blindly! 
And yet it was in the wilderness that the 
glory of the Lord appeared. On Sinai He 
descended, before the gaze of His servant 
He gave the revelation of the glory of His 
loving-kindness, through him He gave the 
law. He whose mystic chariots wrought 
such danger to the armed hosts of the 
Egyptians at the confines of the Red Sea, 
He who cleared the way across Jordan, had 
given tokens innumerable that He could 
-and would defend His own whether they 
were many or few. 


O God, we thank Thee that whether Thy 
people are stout-hearted, or faint and few, 
Thy voice can work wonders, and the dis- 
play of Thy power puts the hosts of wick- 

‘edness to confusion. Thy people always 
| have the promise that the walls of the city 

shall be “Salvation,” and the gates of the 
city “Praise.” We pray for the day of 
Thy triumph. Grant that we may know 
Thee as our glory! For Christ's sake. 
| Amen. 


Monday, 11th. Psalm 78. 1-8. 


We have here a psalmist who aims at 
teaching certain great moral and religious 
lessons through the history of his own 
people and of Samaria. If Ephraim has 
{ gone astray it is because Ephraim’s heart 
was crooked from the start. The record 
} of Judah is one of failure in vows and in 
fidelity, of punishment for disloyalty, of 
} contrition, and of wondrous rescue and 
4 restoration. Blessed is the man who can 
Rlearn by his mistakes, and happy are the 
* people who learn to look on their history 
} as a book of providence! History is a mir- 
ror in which living generations can sce 
} themselves. 

Note the place of the historian in Israel’s 
life. He is not the mere chronicler of 
events, but their interpreter. His task is 
\the unveiling of the divine judgments in 

history. The Jewish historian is a prophet, 
a preacher, one who addresses the people 
| in the name of God, propounds a law of 

life, declares a parable and its interpreta- 
tion. The interpretation of truth is a sa- 
lcred trust. We have no right to allow 
children to find things out for themselves. 
“| Because we have burned our fingers is no 
reason why their fingers should be burnt. 


They have a right to inherited knowledge. 
Life moves forward from precedent to. 
precedent. One generation lays a founda- 
tion, another builds thereon. This was why 
laws were given. They enshrined the ex- 
perience of a people, and were intended to. 
restrain, to guide, to strengthen those who 
inherited them. 

Otherwise men would not know the things 
that make for peace; they would not know 
the retributive acts of God on those who 
work iniquity; they would not understand 
that it is a blessed thing to put our con- 
fidence in the Almighty. This is the secret 
of disloyalty. People are destroyed through 
lack of knowledge. “Israel doth not know, 
My people do not think,” said God through 
the mouth of His prophet Isaiah. 


Teach us, O Lord, to use this world 
wisely and well. In its daily duties and 
trials may we find the school of wisdom, 
goodness and piety! May we learn by 
every trial that Thou sendest, be strength- 
ened by every cross, and when we stoop 
in sadness to drink bitter waters may 
we rise refreshed and invigorated! For- 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 12th. Psalm 78. 9-39. 


Ephraim is the term employed to des-- 
ignate the ten northern tribes who sep- 
arated from Judah in the days of Rehoboam. 
The psalmist first emphasizes Ephraim’s: 
story in order that his contemporaries! 
might learn to avoid the sins of their fore- 
fathers. At one time Ephraim occupied a 
position of leadership, both on account of 
numbers and of power. For some genera- 
tions it asserted a supremacy over the 
others. But leadership carries responsi- 
bility. If the leader is unstable, if he has 
not become imbued with a sense of God’s 
authority, he is apt to fail. The ninth: 
verse implies that in a moment of national 
crisis Ephraim, equipped for battle, armed 
and trained for war, retreated and fled 
in disorder, thus leaving their brethren 
exposed to ruin and death. Ephraim prom- 
ised God obedience and fidelity, but in the 
day of crisis deserted, forgetful of their 
vow and forgetful of God’s doings. The 
lesson reiterated in these verses is that of 
Kipling’s “Recessional.” 

Ephraim had shared in the wonders of 
the divine rescue which had brought their 
fathers from slavery to freedom. Ephraim’s 
feet had crossed the bed of the Red Sea, 
Ephraim’s thirst had been assuaged at the 
miraculous fountain in the desert, Ephraim 
had gone on the mystic way when a cloud 
led the van and flame guarded the rear. 
Yet the story of Israel was Ephraim’s 
story, a record of sin, rebellion, disobedi- 
ence; of unthankfulness, doubt and arro- 
gance. Fed by a miracle it had grumbled 
at its food; sitting at a banquet it had 
questioned the divine willingness or ability 
to provide for the wants of the next day. 
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Churlishness had been rewarded by gracious 
benefactions, disobedience by patient solici- 
tude, yet they lusted and desired, they lived 
sensual, ignoble lives. Only when He slew 
them did they seek Him. Yet even their 
penitence was deception, they were whin- 
ing over misery, not revolting from sin. 

The story of their failure is sordid and 
humiliating, yet the loving Lord never for- 
got their frailty and that their lives were 
no more than a fleeting breath, How 
humiliating is our story! How marvelous 
is the grace of God! 


Dear Lord, we take our stand beneath 
the cross on which our Saviour died, the 
cross which tells us that while we were 
yet sinners Thou didst love us! What com- 
fort we have in that cross, how fragrant 
its shadow, how generous its hospitality! 
In it we find rest, through it we discover 
the wonder of love. Help us to be weaned 
from the world, its pleasures and its pelf! 
Teach us to surrender all in obedience. to 
Thee! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 13th. Psalm 78. 40-72. 


If the psalmist began with a reference 
to Ephraim it is quite evident that he is 
thinking about and writing for Judah and 
using Ephraim as a warning. It was an 
undivided nation that was rescued from 
Egypt.--And in these verses the psalmist 
goes back to the days of servitude for his 
illustrations of Jehovah’s compassion and 
of the ingratitude and perfidy of those 
whom He rescued with a strong hand and 
stretched-out arm. The burden of com- 
plaint is seen in the 41st verse: “They 
turned again and tempted God, and pro- 
voked the Holy One of Israel,” they “en- 
tertained mean and circumscribed notions 
of His power and goodness and faithful- 
ness.” They did not remember the won- 
ders of His going forth. 

So we have a glance at some of the 
plagues which God inflicted on Egypt, 
plagues which were staggering and terrify- 
ing to those who had oppressed the chil- 
dren of the covenant. A company of slaves 
never could have effected their liberty, but 
Jehovah had won it for them. Their be- 
ginnings were holy. A fierce wrath burned 
against the oppressors of God’s people, 
but a shepherdly heart watched over the 
chosen ones as they wandered through 
desert places. With parental tenderness 
and solicitude Jehovah taught them to 
walk; they went forward with quiet con- 
fidence, and found their bread given them 
and their water sure. 

This was their story until they reached 
the hallowed boundaries of the land of 
promise. Then the God who had broken 
Pharaoh’s heart went forward with flaming 
sword and made a large place for men who 
had never been trained in the art of war. 
But no sooner was the inheritance divided 
among them than they rebelled and turned 
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aside and behaved treacherously against 
their Lord and Defender. So the story 
went until David came and the sanctuary 
stood resplendent on Mount Zion. As Mac- 
laren says: “The Davidic kingdom is, in 
the psalmist’s view, the final form of Israel’s 
national existence; and the sanctuary, like 
the kingdom, is perpetual as the lofty 
heavens or the firm earth.” 

We pray for help whereby we may ever 
dwell in union with Thee, O God. If it 
is possible for us to live im Thy presence we 
beseech Thee for grace to rise up early in 
order that we may meet Thee. Grant that 
Thy truth may dwell in our understandings, 
that Thy justice may enlighten our con- 
sciousness, and Thy love be the leght of our 
lives, forever! We ask all in Christ's 
name. Amen. 


Thursday, 14th. Psalm 79. 
Kent says: “This psalm has been as- 


signed by different scholars to two differ- | 


ent periods; the Babylonian exile and the 
Maccabean struggle. 


There is practically » 


no doubt, however, that it comes from the | 


latter crisis. The opening description of 


the desecration of the Temple and of the | 
slaughter of the faithful Jews is very sim- 


ilar to the account of Antiochus Epiphanes’ 
merciless persecutions in 2 Maccabees 8. 2-4. 
There is no suggestion of such a slaughter 
when the Babylonians captured Jerusalem. 


Their treatment of the conquered people — 
appears to have been characterized by their ' 


usual judicial fairness. The atrocities here 
described are also directed not so much 
against the Jews as against Jehovah and 
His temple. 
faithful about 167-166 B. C., when the per- 


It voices the feelings of the 


secutions of Antiochus were at their height.” | 


The rape of Jerusalem and Judah by 


Antiochus is perhaps the most revolting © 


story in human history. 
as a vulture or a jackal tearing the flesh 


It was as ruthless | 


of acorpse. There is nothing more terrible 


in the sacred Word than this description 


of a martyr people, who seem to be utterly 
forsaken of God. Those who attacked them 


were trying to hit God. Yet the heavens | 
were as brass, there was no relief for those | 


who even in the darkest hour never wav- 
ered in their allegiance. Truly Jerusalem 
is become a heap of ruins! There is the 
terrible fact: what does it mean? It must 
be that God is angry with Jerusalem. 
There must be a cause for such suffering, 
and it is not the political ambition and the 
atheistic profanity of Antiochus, but the 
wrongs which were tolerated in the city 
of God. 

These martyrs were not bad men, they 
were loyal and reverent and patriotic, but 
they were reaping their fathers’ harvest. 
Oh the wickedness that callously damns 
the unborn! 


So the psalmist pleads for | 


pardon, that the sins of the fathers and- 


of their children may alike be put out of 
God’s memory, and that He will cleanse 
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and save. God must remember that after 
all Antiochus is striking at Him, and if 
these martyrs, sinful and frail as they are, 
descendants of those who forgot God as 
they may be, are exterminated, how will 
God vindicate Himself? The ground is 
covered with the blood of men who died 
for God’s sake; shall not their death be a 
prayer to God to come in vengeance on 
those who dealt so wickedly with them? 
It is to the Shepherd of Israel that the 
psalmist cries, and in order that His praise 
may be uttered from generation to genera- 
tion. Ah, how great is the cloud of wit- 
nesses, men and women who resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin! How can we 
do other than lay aside every besetting 
sin and everything that interferes with our 
freedom of action, and give ourselves to 
the task of running the heavenly race? 


Our Father, we pray that Thy Spirit 
may become our Instructor, that so we may 
pray as we ought. Our spirits bow in 
reverence before Thee as we behold Thy 
great and terrible acts. We stand in awe 
of Thy power, we praise Thy infinite wis- 
dom, we have confidence in Thy justice, 
we believe in Thy loving-kindness and 
tender mercy. Yet we sometimes are dis- 
tressed im soul, and do not understand the 
mystery of things. Help us im the dark 
hours of doubt! Give us patience to wait 
until the clouds break and Thy light shines 
forth once more! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 15th. Psalm 80. 


Some think that this psalm was originally 
the prayer of Israel in exile for a complete 
national restoration. Notice the manner of 
approach to God. He is the shepherd on 
whose protection His sheep can depend; 
He is the guide who led them in safety 
through the wilderness; He is the king 
enthroned in heaven, dominant in the earth. 
He has guarded Israel as a whole, He has 
been with each part of it. This is the God 
who is exhorted to shine forth as a victo- 
rious leader, and to be to His servants in 
their present crisis what He was to their 
fathers. He is entreated to save, and sal- 
vation is in this case salvation from en- 
emies. If they are to be restored they must 
be repentant, and it is God alone who can 
turn man back from self-will to obedience. 

Note in the second place the recurrence 
of the words, “Cause Thy face to shine, 
and we shall be saved,” in verses 3, 7, 19. 
The most powerful petitions are those 
framed in the language of long ago. You 
read of an aged man, drawing near to 
the shadow land, repeating his childhood’s 
prayer: 

* “Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless Thy little lamb tonight,” 


and you know that prayer has wings. So 
here, Israel prays in the language of the 
benediction which has haunted him ever 
since Aaron first uttered it. 
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Note, again, the sore distress of God’s 
people. They are fed with the bread of 
tears; tears have had to be drunk in large 
measure. An ephah contains nearly three 
gallons. When you think of the broad- 
stretching shores of the islands of the sea 
an ephah is very tiny if with it you could 
gather them up. But tears! Ah, how much 
grief is expressed in such a measure! 
Thus has Israel mourned. 

And then notice the plea: “Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt.” As Stanley 
said: “The vine was emblem of the nation 
on the coins of the Maccabees, and in the 
colossal cluster of golden grapes which 
overhung the porch of the second temple; 
and. the grapes of Judah still mark the 
tombstones of the Hebrew race in the 
oldest of their European cemeteries, at 
Prague.” Yes, God had planted a vine- 
yard. The soil was prepared, the walls 
were erected, the vine was gathered from 
Egypt and planted and nurtured until its 
roots struck deep. But wild boars had 
broken through the wall, and devoured the 
grapes and munched up the bearing shoots. 
Unless the vinedressers shall come to save 
the vine it will be destroyed. The figure 
of desolation could not be more vivid, the 
appeal could not be more intense. 

Gather up the ideas of God in this psalm, 
and they become a gospel,—shepherd, guide, 
king, husbandman. Build your life on them, 
and you will find that the shining face will 
again appear. \ 

Our Father, we would learn to believe 
that Thou hast the world in safe keeping. 
Thy providence 1s over fields and moun- 
tains, Thou art also the friend and cham- 
pion of the poor. Thy justice presides 
over our world, and Thou art continually 
bringing good out of evil. We thank Thee 
for Thy boundless love to us. Thou wait- 
est for us even when we wander, Thou 
greetest us when we turn our faces home- 
ward. Grant us an enlarging faith, we 
pray, and encourage us in the cultivation 
of all that is holy and true! For Christ's 
sake. Amen. : 


Saturday, 16th. Psalm 81. 


Was this psalm intended for the Pass- 
over or for the feast of Tabernacles, which 
was the Jewish “Harvest Home’? The 
arguments for each are most plausible. I 
incline to the latter. : 

Have we two psalms here, or one? There 
appears to be a dissimilarity in style be- 
tween verses 1-5 and the rest, yet I think 
we have but one psalm. 

Practically all the psalms of Asaph are 
designed to emphasize some truth, and this 
psalm makes a powerful appeal and utters 
a solemn warning. 

First we have the challenge to a great 
joy. The people, the choristers, the priests 
are exhorted to take their musical instru- 
ments and to lift their voices in one great 
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chorus of thanksgiving to the God of power, 
who has fulfilled His promise and has 
caused springtime and harvest to rotate, 
and has provided abundantly for every 
living thing. All Israel’s story has been 
the record of providence. How often these 
psalms go back to the humble beginnings 
of the nation! Joseph is the term by which 
Israel is designated, and Joseph was in a 
strange land, where a language was spoken 
which was not his own. Ever since then 
he has been an Object of divine solicitude. 
It was a dark hour when Jehovah met him. 
On his shoulder was the burden of bond- 
age. His hand might not be put into the 
basket which he carried, for he was de- 
pendent on another for the food which his 
own hands had sown in the fields of Egypt. 
It was then that Jehovah heard his groan- 
ing and came to his rescue. There is a 
hymn which Americans should never for- 
get: 

“QO God, beneath Thy guiding hand 

Our exiled fathers crossed the sea, 

And when they trod the wintry strand 

With prayer and psalm they worshiped 

Thee.” 


Because of their past the psalmist turns 
the festival into an exhortation,and a warn- 
ing. Israel’s life and well-being are due 
to Jehovah, it must never depart from ab- 
solute fidelity to Him. There were temp- 
tations to copy the heathen\|who had gods 
many, but Israel had one Lord. - To be- 
come stubborn and perverse would mean 
that God would leave them to wade in 
their self-chosen ways until the misery 
and pain inevitable to transgression came 
upon them. A vivid memory is the surest 
defense against vagrant imaginings. 

If Israel has forgotten, and forgetting 
has entered upon a period of shame, humil- 
iation and woe, she is yet exhorted to turn 
back, to surrender her will to the divine 
will; thus shall blessings temporal as well 
as spiritual come upon her. “Those who 
hearken to God’s voice will have all de- 
sires satisfied and needs supplied. They 
will find furtherance in hindrances, fertil- 
ity in barrenness; rocks will drop honey, 
and stones will become bread.” 


O Lord, most glorious in all Thy works, 
help us to love Thee more than we love the 
things Thou hast made! Make us imita- 
tors of our Father in justice, in compassion 
and forbearance! In our weakness make 
us conscious of Thy strength, in our sin 
make us aware of Thy holiness, and inspire 
us to worship Thee! Give us such a love 
for Thee as will make us trample on every 
base passion within our souls, and help us 
tc be like Thee in purposing those things 
which are good for all with whom we come 
im contact! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 17th. Psalm 82. 


‘This psalm ought to be read by all men 
placed in positions of trust as guardians 
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of the lives and liberties of other people. 
It is addressed to judges and magistrates. 

Some think that by “gods” (verse 6) the 
psalmist is thinking of angels, and that the 
words were written at the time men were 
using figurative language, such as is em- 
ployed in Daniel 10 to 12, the book of 
Enoch, and later in the book of Revela- 
tion. 
as applying to judges and rulers as God’s 
vicegerents. These judges have been show- 
ing partiality to those who happen to be 
powerful and rich. A magistrate should 
deal with men regardless of rank or re- 
sources. A poor man is as responsible as 
a rich man. “Keep thee far from a false 
matter, and the innocent and righteous 
slay thou not, for I will not justify the 
wicked. And thou shalt take no gift, for 
the gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth 
the words of the righteous.” It is the 
business of the judge to see that weak and 
friendless people receive justice. “I will 
come near to you to judgment; and I will 
be a swift witness against . . . . those that 
oppress the hireling in his wages, the 
widow, and the fatherless, and that turn 
aside the stranger from his right, and fear 
not Me, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Very severe is the divine retribution 
upon corrupt magistrates. He appointed 
them, and they have misrepresented Him. 
They have acted as though He were not, 
and as though there were no higher tribunal 
to which they were responsible. They shall 
be judged like common men, for God is 
without partiality. He is not influenced 
by the depth of a man’s purse, nor by his 
high-sounding titles. 

Ah, we need to know that God is the 
ruler of the nations and the president of 
all parliaments and law courts! Our rulers 
have failed us. To the sovereign Lord 
alone can we look for justice and judg- 
ment. 


We pray, O God, that those whom Thou 
hast appointed as shepherds of men may 
ever guard those who are weak and cham- 
pion those who are in need of sympathy 
and guidance. Grant that their minds may 
be filled with a knowledge of that which 
is true and that their consciences may be 
dominated by a sense of what is just! And 


as it is not in man to order his steps 


aright, we pray that Thy kingdom may 
come and Thy will be done on earth as it 


“is in heaven. Amen. 


Monday, 18th. Psalm 83. 


Kirkpatrick says it is “impossible to fix 
the occasion of the psalm with any cer- 
tainty. In fact, history records no one 
single occasion upon which the nations 


and tribes mentioned in the psalm were — 


united in a confederacy against Israel. On 
the whole, the invasion recorded in 2 
Chronicles 20 (against Jehoshaphat) of- 
fers the closest parallel and the best illus- 


But I think it best to take the word. 
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tration, and the psalm may have been 
written with reference to it.” 

The people of God are beset by an armed 
world. Apparently God is a silent on- 
looker; He does not speak, He does not 
interfere. Apparently He is indifferent, 
although the peril of His people is real. 
Their enemies are massing openly, there 
is no mistaking their motive. They hate 
the people of God and the Lord whom they 
serve. They have taken count of those 
who profess to serve Him, they have made 
a note of the Temple and its worshipers, 
and they mean to destroy both. They mean 
to remove Israel from the map of the 
world. The confederacy encircles Israel, 
every adjacent nation is in league against 
her. There is one all-dominating power, 
Assyria, or if the psalm belongs to the 

_ Maccabean age, Syria. The attack is un- 

brotherly on the part of those who lead 

the alliance, for they hold a blood relation- 
ship to God. 

The prayer of the psalm is an earnest 
entreaty to God to come as a mighty, an- 
gry man of war. If Jehovah would strike 
the confederacy would dissolve. There is 
no doubt about God’s ability,—the psalms 
always show faith in omnipotence. Fear 
arises when Israel seems to be left to 
battle alone. The psalmist would have 

. God use all His resources, wind and tem- 
pest and fire, in order that they may be 
confused. ; 

_ He professes two motives for his prayer: 
one, that these enemies may be led humbly 

to seek the face of Him whose wrath is 
kindled against them, and second, that all 
may know that Jehovah is most high over 
all the earth. 

Maclaren says: “God alone is the Most 
High. He is revealed to men by His name. 
It stands alone, as He in His nature does. 
The highest good of man is to know that 
that sovereign name is unique and high 
above all creatures, hostile or obedient. 
Such knowledge is God’s aim in punish- 
ment and blessing. Its universal extension 
must be the deepest wish of all who have 
for themselves learned how strong a for- 
tress against a world in arms that name 
is; and their desires for the foes of God 
and themselves are not in harmony with 
God’s heart, nor with this psalmist’s song, 
unless they are that His enemies may be 
led, by salutary defeat of their enterprises 
and experience of the weight of God’s 
hand, to bow in loving obedience low be- 
fore the name which whether they rec- 
ognize the fact or not is high above all 
the earth.” 


Our Father, Thou knowest the sternness 
. and ‘severity that characterize the world’s 
life, Thou knowest the sorrows that seam 
the faces of Thy children, and the sadness 
that sweeps through their hearts. We 
pray that the world may learn Thy pity 
| and that it is not Thy will that any should 
| perish. Grant, we pray, that we may grow 
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in goodness and in grace, and that we may 
become stronger and nobler day by day! 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 19th. Psalm 84. 


It has been called a pilgrim song. Kent 
says: “The exile is in the background and 
the restored city and Temple in the fore- 
ground of this psalm. The point of view 
is evidently that of a pilgrim who has 
made a long and arduous journey to wor- 
ship at the Temple. Worship for him is 
not a duty, but a transcendent privilege. 
His spirit is not crushed by the burdens 
imposed by the later Jewish law nor by 
the ceremonialism of the ritual. He loves 
the Temple because it is the place where 
he may worship the living God for whom 
his heart and flesh cry out.” 

Bishop Westcott well said: “The psalter 
in its spiritual fulness belongs to no special 
time, so this psalm is the hymn of the 
divine life in all ages. It brings before 
us the grace and the glory of sacrifice, of 
service, of progress, where God alone, the 
Lord of hosts, is the source and the strength 
and the end of effort.” 

Is the house of God dear to us? Have 
we ever pined for the privilege of being 
once more among God’s people singing for 
joy to Him who is our life? The whole 
man is surrendered to God in this psalm, 
and now God’s servant is back in his ac- 
customed place he almost faints for joy. 
He envies the very sparrows the privilege 
of dwelling within the hallowed precincts. 
Blessed are they, and blessed are any whose 
lot it is to live in the hallowed place! 

Yet happiness and blessing are not con- 
fined to the sanctuary. If the highways 
of life are turned into paths of pilgrimage 
they shall find the waterless and barren 
valley transformed into a place of springs. 
He whose heart and flesh panted for God 
as a hart pants after the water brooks, 
had found God in the barren places and 
refreshed himself there. Instead of faint- 
ing he had gone from strength to strength. 
There had sprung up a feeling that God 
was leading, and that one day he and the 
Eternal would be one forever. 

So now he prays for the privilege of 
meeting with God; God who is a sun and 
shield. This is the only place in the Old 
Testament where God is directly called a 
sun. And what a figure! Think of the 
energy with which it is charged. Every 
planet obeys its prompting, every life owns 
its sway. No wonder Napoleon cried: 
‘Were I obliged to have a religion I would 
worship the sun,—the source of all life, 
the real god of the earth.” Think of the 
universally diffused presence of the sun. 
Its light and warmth reach everywhere 
and belong to all. Think of the vast and 
beneficent influences of the sun. And God 
is a sun; all this is.true of Him. God is 
a shield, and as such is our protection. 
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Life is a battlefield, and God is our de- 
fense. 

Luther was asked: “What will you do 
if the duke, your protector, should no 


longer harbor you?” 
“J will take my shelter under the broad 
shield of almighty God,” was his reply. 
Blessed is the man who knows the secret 
of grace and glory! Blessed the man of 
upright heart! 


O God, we thank Thee for the noble 
imstitutions which have come down to us; 
for the church, with its many words of 
truth and its recollections of ancient piety; 
for the state, with its wise laws; for the 
commumty, which puts its hospitable walls 
about us from the days of our birth and 
throughout our lives. Grant us grace to 
serve our community in Thy name and for 
Thy sake! Amen. 


Wednesday, 20th. Psalm 85. 


This psalm is read by certain sections of 
the Christian church on Christmas Day 
because it is full of Messianic hopes. As 
Kirkpatrick says: “The incarnation is the 
true answer to the prayer of Israel, and 
in Christ almost every word of the second 
part finds its fulfilment. _The message of 
peace, the nearness of salvation, the divine 
glory dwelling in the earth, the union of 
loving-kindness and truth, of righteous- 
ness and peace, the advent of God pre- 
ceded by righteousness making a way for 
His people to walk in: these blessings were 
imparted in Christ in a fulness and reality 
far transcending anything that the psalmist 
could have anticipated.” 

The psalm may belong to the period 
covered by Haggai and Zechariah. It is 
full of a sense of insufficiency. So few 
of God’s people have had vision enough, 
loyalty and consecration enough to embark 
upon the journey back to Jerusalem and 
to undertake the task of completing the 
restoration of the Temple: 

The first note is one of gratitude for 
forgiveness and deliverance. God has once 
more shown His graciousness and turned 
the fortunes of His people. They had been 
guilty of moral insincerity and perverse- 
ness, they had missed the mark, but God 
had taken the burden of guilt from their 
shoulders and blotted out the memory of 
their offenses. He has withdrawn His 
wrath, which had been working against 
them. Yet they are only a remnant, and 
their enterprise seems to lack inspiration, 
there is no exuberance of joy because of 
God’s manifest presence, the work seems 
to lack enthusiasm, and they are disap- 
pointed. The load seems too heavy for 
their strength. Can it be that God’s favor 
is only partially restored? The only re- 
course is prayer, and earnest petition is 
offered for a complete salvation and the 
joyous experience of divine power. 


@ 
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The psalmist feels, however, that God 
could not have done so much and have 
brought them so far on the journey unless 
He intended to be with His people and to 
bless them. So he would listen for the 
answer to his pleading. God must utter 
the word of peace to His people. We fail 
in the intervals following prayer. We do 
not like the pauses in public worship. We 
are not ready to hear what God the Lord 
shall say to us. If we were we should know 
that He means that glory, and not im- 
poverishment, shall dwell in the land. 

With reference to verse 10 Kirkpatrick 
says: “Does this verse speak of the divine 
attributes which conspire in the work of 
salvation, or of the human virtues which 
will characterize the new community ? 
Primarily of the former. God’s loving- 
kindness and truth—the love which moved 
Him to enter into covenant with Israel 
and the faithfulness which binds Him to 
be true to His covenant,—meet in Israel’s 
redemption. Righteousness and peace greet 
one another with joyous welcome. Jehovah 
is a righteous God, and therefore a Sav- 
iour.” And he quotes Milton: 


“Yes, truth and justice then 

Will down return to men, 

Orb’d in a rainbow; and, like glory wear- 
ing, 

Mercy will sit between, 

Throned ‘in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down 
steering ; 

And heaven, as at some festival, 

Will open wide the gates of her high 
palace hall.” 


O God our Father, we thank Thee for 
the impulse to pray and for the ideals we 
form when kneeling in Thy presence. We 
pray for grace to practise in our daily 
lives the virtues which we crave in our 
petitions. May our lives reveal our aspira- 
tions! Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 21st. Psalm 86. 


This psalm expresses the consciousness 
of specially belonging to God and being 
the object of His protecting care. The 
language employed indicates a man who 
loved the songs of Zion and had made 
them a part of himself. Phrase after 
phrase is employed which others had writ- 
ten, but the whole is woven together into 
a prayer on behalf of his people; for this 
man is not a selfish, isolated soul, he is 
bound to others by the blessed ties of- 
mutual love. 

The prayer is based on poverty and need. 
Surely a pitying God will hear. The 
phrase, “Preserve my soul, for I am holy,” 
should read: “for I am one whom Thou 
lovest, the object of Thy loving-kindness.” 
The appeal is not to anything in himself, 
but to the divine goodness. At. the same 
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time he does not hesitate to say what the 
attitude of his heart is toward God, and 
to urge his simple absolute confidence in 
God, as well as his~ unceasing earnest 
prayer, as reasons why he should be heard. 
This is the language of honest, straight- 
forward simplicity, not of self-righteous- 
ness. His confidence is based on the char- 
acter of God. The divine mercy is for 
all who call upon Him. This is the ground 
Beach each man can claim it for him- 
self. 

.. We should learn to build our lives on 
the character of God. He is willing to 
answer, and His power is as great as His 
will. This is why the psalmist turns to Him 
with the prayer of faith. He believes that 
one day all nations will surrender them- 
selves to the Lord. Perowne says: “There 
are two kinds of doubt which are wont 
in the hour of temptation to assail the soul: 
the doubt as to God’s willingness and the 
doubt as to God’s power to succor. The 
first of these the psalmist has already put 
from him; he now shows that he has over- 
come the second. God is able as well as 
willing to help, and every being on the face 
of the earth who receives help receives it 
from the hand of Him who is the only 
God, and who shall one day be recognized 
as such. This hope rests on the fact that 
‘God has created all men, and nothing can 
be imagined more self-contradictory than 
that the spirit which has come from God 
should remain forever unmindful of its 
source.” 

So the psalmist prays to be taught by 
God as to the true course of life. He 
would be characterized by reverent wor- 
shipfulness of soul. He will sing of the 
loving-kindness that rescued him from 
oblivion and from mortal peril at the hands 
of ruthless foes. To such mercy he would 
respond with integrity of heart. 


Our Father, Thou hast endowed us with 
wonderful matures. Our bodies are so 
sensitive and have such resources, our 
minds have such vastness of range, our 
souls are responsive to so many noble and 
righteous instincts. Grant, we beseech 
Thee, the aid of Thy Spirit that we may 
use our natures wisely and well. May our 
dispositions be worthy of our Maker, and 
when we come short of Thy glory, pardon 
us we pray, in and through the merits of 
our Saviour! Amen. 


Friday, 22nd. Psalm 87. 


Maclaren says: “One clear note sounds 
in this remarkable psalm. Its single theme 
is the incorporation of ancestral foes and 
distant nations with the people of God. 
Aliens are to be enrolled as homeborn cit- 
izens of Jerusalem. In modern words, the 
vision of a universal church, a brother- 
hood of humanity, shines radiant before 
the seer. Other psalmists and prophets 
have like insight into the future expansion 
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of the nation, but this psalm stands alone 
in the emphasis which it places-upon the 
idea of birth into the rights of citizenship. 
This singer has had granted to him a 
glimpse of two great truths, the univer- 
sality of the church and the mode of en- 
trance into it by reception of a new life.” 

There are those who think that the refer- 
ence is to the scattered membership of the 
Hebrew race who rejoice in their citizen- 
ship in Zion wherever they may chance to 
live, but I think that Maclaren is well war- 
ranted in his interpretation. 

Jerusalem is unique for situation, a com- 
plicated range of hills culminating in the 
eminences around Zion. Here Jehovah in- 
spired His servants to build the holy city 
and the Temple which was its light and 
glory. God loved to see His people crowd 
the gates of the city, which was their home 
and His dwelling place. In the fourth 
verse we hear God speaking: “I will pub- 
licly acknowledge Rahab (Egypt) and 
Babylon as among them that acknowledge 
Me and worship Me as their God.” Each 
of them shall be pointed to as possessing 
the full rights and privileges. The world 
powers of the north and the south, the 
seafaring folk, the colored men, the proud 
and warlike Philistine, shall each and all 
be counted members of the family of God, 
of the commonwealth of Israel. And this 
will not detract from Zion’s glory. Better 
far than being one of a few will be the 
privilege of motherhood to all! 

The psalm views the conversion of the 
nations. -But a nation is an aggregate of 
individuals. The implication is that the 
several members of these races will concur 
in a new life, in a confederacy of peace, 
righteousness, love and reverence. In that 
new day Zion will be the center of the 
worshipful and cultural life of the world. 
Every source of pleasure suggested by 
music, song and dance shal be found there. 
Milton paraphrases it: 


“Both they who sing and they who dance 
With sacred songs are there; 
In thee fresh brooks and soft streams 
glance, 
And all my fountains clear.” 


Our God, we thank Thee for the univer- 
sality of Thy love; we thank Thee for the 
gospel which is for every creature; we 
adore Thee that whosoever will come may 
come and take the water of life freely. 
This is Thy gospel, and we pray for grace 
to believe it, and to rejoice im it, and to 
make it known. Grant we pray that soon 
all nations and kindreds and peoples and 
tongues may be united in one great family 
of love! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 23rd. Psalm 88. 


Gladness and sorrow seem to be twin 
sisters. We have just had a song of the 
Golden Age, and turn at once to what has 
been called “the saddest psalm in the whole 
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- psalter, a pathetic cry of homeless despair 
in the midst of unrelieved suffering.” It 
is a strange day that does not have one 
glimpse or at least suggestion of sunshine. 

This psalm is darkest at its close. Some 
years ago I visited the wife of a clergyman 
who was dying of cancer. She was but a 
young woman. She had two or three 
daughters, and the anguish of leaving them 
was so intense that it became a charge 
against God. She had shut herself off from 
life, would not see her husband, would not 
pray, did not wish to see her doctor. Six 
months before she had been told that she 
would not live more than a few days, but 
strength of will had carried her forward. 
At last she had consented to see me, and 
never shall I forget the horror of her an- 
guish. But ere we parted we had gone 
tegether to the mercy seat! Here is a 
man who goes to the mercy seat, only he 
does not find any relief for his woe. There 
is no depth of human sorrow that is un- 
plumbed in the word of God. 

Who was the psalmist? Kirkpatrick says: 
“Who he was it is idle to speculate. Uzziah 
in his leprosy,’ Hezekiah in his sickness, 
Jeremiah in his dungeon,” and even the 
author of the book of Job who here chron- 
icles the personal experiences which later 
he put into dramatic form, have been sug- 
gested. Kent says: “Imprisoned, deserted 
by friends, the poet faces death, and he 
frankly confesses that he is appalled by 
its terrors. Does the abrupt ending mean 
that the grim messenger of darkness stayed 
his hand?” Another view would be that 
this psalm was written by one of the mar- 
tyr group who faced such cruel suffering 
in defense of God’s cause in the days of 
the Maccabees, and that he was called to 
fight before he had completed his psalm, 
and never got back to write the conclusion. 

What is its message to us? Surely it 
is to trust God even though He seems to 
slay you, to cling to Him even if you seem 
‘deserted. Your Saviour endured the an- 
guish of seeming desertion, yet remained 
loyal, and He is the vindicator of such 
faith. Read the psalm to see how nobly a 
man can stand at his post, not denying his 
faith, praying when relief seems impossible, 
and learn not to surrender your integrity 
however heavy the pressure of pain and 
loneliness. This man did not know what 
you do know about the Father’s house of 
many mansions. He cries for pity, he does 
not know whether God can display His 
love and power beyond the grave, he has 
no hope, he does not know why he has been 
rejected, yet he continues to pray. Trans- 
fer the prayer to Christ, and then through 
His resurrection see the answer. So may 
you learn to be brave and patient even 
though you have no light!’ 

_Our God, we thank Thee for the dis- 
cipline of our daily lives. We pray that we 
may grow wise and noble-hearted. Help 
us im adversity that our hearts may not 
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become bitter, but that our wills may be 
strengthened to bear all, as those who know 
and trust their Father! Grant that our 
souls may never lose their aspirations! 
May we be patient while Thou art domg 
Thy perfect work in us! Grant that at last 
we may see all things work together for 
good to them that love God! For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 24th. 89.1-16. 


The background is the period of hope- 
fulness and quiet following the work of 
Nehemiah. “The psalmist’s purpose is to 
celebrate the loving-kindness and faithful- 
ness of Jehovah, which he is persuaded are 
eternal and unlimited.” He believes His 
people to be‘imperishable, the one per-- 
manent nation on the face of the globe. 
He begins by leading us to the source of 
blessing. The eyes of faith are lifted from 
the distractions of earth to the unchange- 
ableness of the heavens. It was from the 
throne of eternal majesty that the promise 
came on which Israel has built. The fidel- 
ity and the power of Jehovah are the 
foundations of permanence. 

Every promise has value in the char-— 
acter of the promiser. If God promises 
can He perform? For answer we must 
ask, Who is He? What are His resources? 
And the psalmist answers, The wondrous 
mysterious nature of the Creator displays 
itself in creation. The angelic hosts are 
on-lookers at the revelation of power in 
the broad-spreading heavens and the proud 
seas. Not only do they witness to His 
might, but also to His faithfulness. This 
power of God has been displayed in specific 
acts. When Israel first emerged into 
national consciousness it seemed as though 
she could not hope for a future because of 
the barriers across her path. She had to 
face the sea, and she had to escape the 
arrogance of mighty Egypt. How did she 
escape the waters of the mighty deep? 
What made Egypt as impotent to hurt as 
a wounded soldier? It was the mightiness 
of God that scattered every opposing person 
and thing. How did the feeble folk come 
in sight of verdant Tabor and of snow- 
capped Hermon and know them as the 
boundaries of the land of the covenant? It 
was because the strong hand of God had 
taken the matter in hand. 

Not only does the promise rest on might- 
iness and faithfulness; the pillars of God’s 
throne are righteousness and judgment, 
loving-kindness and truth. These are 
messengers who do His bidding and who 
greet Him with reports of their gracious 
operations on behalf of His beloved. The 
people who have known the secrets. of God 
are indeed blessed. Their assemblies for 
public worship are full of the rapture of: 
experience. They do not cry to a God whom 
they know not, but to One who has shown 
them His covenant. Life is transformed 
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for the man or the community which 
knows that the principles on which the 
universe is built are justice and the applica- 
tion of justice to all events. 


_ O God, we thank Thee that our bread 
is given us, and our water is sure. We 
thank Thee for clothing and for shelter. 
We thank Thee for all who love us and 
for all whom we have learned to love. 
We thank Thee for all who have prayed 
for us and for whom we have learned to 
pray. We thank Thee that Thou dost not 
permit us to be satisfied with ourselves, 
but dost make us conscious of needs that 
impel us to. pray. We mourn all that is 
unclean and unholy. We lament all un- 
generous thoughts and feelings. We are 
ashamed of our meannesses. Help us, our 
Father, and forgive us! For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Monday, 25th. Psalm 89. 17-52. 


Kirkpatrick says: “The psalm was prob- 
ably written during the exile. It can 
hardly be earlier than the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the downfall of the Davidic 
kingdom, and on the other hand there is 
nothing to indicate that it is later than the 
return from Babylon.” Briggs thinks the 
author was one of the captives who ac- 
companied King Jehoiachin in his exile. 
The psalm is based on the promise made 
by God to David to strengthen him, to 
make him victorious over all his enemies, 
to extend the boundaries of his kingdom 
and to give him preéminence over all other 
earthly rulers, making his kingdom ever- 
lasting. Whatever failures may character- 
ize his descendants the divine covenant 
shall stand. 

This was the promise, but it has not been 
fulfilled. The kingdom has vanished, the 
people of God are disgraced and ruined, 
the king has been forsaken. The psalmist 
feels that he has the right to challenge God 
.as to the facts which contradict the promise. 
If the promise stands, surely it ought to 
be demonstrated to be true now while the 
Lord’s servant is still alive and able to see 
his faith in the divine constancy confirmed. 
If the divine oath is eternal as the heavens, 
sure as an orderly universe, ought it not 
to be demonstrable? “Has it not failed, 
or is it not in danger of failing? Ap- 
pearances are against its perpetuity, against 
the truth of God. The expostulation of 
the psalmist is nothing less than a reproach. 
God has with His own hand cast down the 
throne of David and annulled the covenant: 
so it seems to one who measures promise 
and performance by a human standard.” 

At first sight it seems as though the 
psalmist has been too impetuous, that his 
words lack reverence. Yet God invites 
men to testify against Him. “What in- 
iquities. have your fathers found in Me?” 
He challenges; and the psalmist tells Him 
his doubt. He believes in God’s power, 
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God’s fidelity, God’s kindness, but here are 
the facts, and he cannot account for them. 
He feels that he ought not to die with a 
questioning of God in his heart, and he is 
distressed to think that the condition of the 
king should be construed into a sign of 
weakness on the part of Israel’s God. So 
he pleads that he may see the love of God 
restored, 

His loyalty to his exiled sovereign is the 
cause of his distress. It is a beautiful 
sentiment, and one that does him honor. 

He did not live to see the consummation, 
—David’s greater Son appeared in the ful- 
ness of time, and though He suffered greater 
humiliation than ever came to Jehoiachin 
He became crowned with glory and honor, 
and entered on a kingdom which is ever- 
lasting, and on power which is over all 
in heaven and earth. 


Our Father, we realize how small we are 
when confronted with Thy majesty, and 
our best works are very trivial; yet we 
pray that somehow we may learn to be 
useful, and may be helpers in those causes 
which have Thy approbation and which are 
great in possibility of blessing for the chil- 
dren of men. Make our lives a gospel, 
help us ever to be brave in defense of what 
is good, and prophets of the day of the 
Lord’s triumph over every evil thing! For 
our Saviour’s sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 26th. Psalm 90. 1-6. 


Isaac Taylor said: “The Ninetieth Psalm 
might be cited as perhaps the most sublime 
of human compositions, the deepest in feel- 
ing, the loftiest in theologic conception, 
the most magnificent in its imagery. True 
is it in its report of human life as troubled, 
transitory and sinful. True is its concep- 
tion of the Eternal,—the sovereign and the 
judge, and yet the refuge and the hope 
of men, who notwithstanding the most 
severe trials of their faith lose not their 
confidence in Him, but who in the firmness 
of faith pray for, as if they were predict- 
ing, a near-at-hand season of refreshment.” 

Tradition assigns the psalm to Moses. 
The psalm resembles in many respects 
Deuteronomy 32, and shows familiarity with 
Genesis. Whatever may be the truth about 
its authorship, its lesson is not antiquated. 
Its message belongs to the human race, 
and we will claim it as our own possession. 

Today we look at the divine eternity and 
unchangeableness and at our transitoriness. 
Lord, Thou hast proved Thyself to be our 
home, a place of refuge for us, in all gen- 
erations! It is not a statement of what 
God is, but a statement of what men have 
found Him to be. We go back through 
Israel’s past, we trace the record of the 
saints in all Christian centuries, and we 
find the testimony confirmed that while men 
may have moved from place to place God 
has always been their home and they have 
ever been His guests. If they could not 
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meet Him in the Temple they could find 
Him as the Temple. 

Does the psalmist say: “Thou turnest 
frail man to dust,” or are his words a 
prayer: “Do not turn man back to dust, and 
say, Return, ye sons of mankind, to the 
dust from whence ye came’? Briggs 
thinks the latter translation best. Perowne 
thinks the. idea is: ““As men perish by the 
breath of God so by His word He calls 
others into being.” 

History seems a long drawn out story 
to us; it is like yesterday to God. Human 
life is just like a flood sweeping onward 
and carrying all manner of frail things 
away. “The psalmist has thrown a light 
upon the nature of God such as a volume 
of reasoning could not have kindled. With 
God there are no measures of time. With 
us time is the name we give to the dura- 
tion of a certain succession of thoughts 
and efforts, each of which for a moment 


held full possession of us, each of which 


cost us a certain pain and contributed a 
little to that weariness which at last took 
shelter in repose. The most High does 
not and cannot so govern the world.” 

O God, we know how frail we are; our 
best ‘estate 1s altogether vanity. But we 
also know how strong we are, for Christ 
im us is able to do all things. We would 
therefore lift up our heads, and aspire 
after that which is the measure ‘of full- 
grown men. We remember our trials, our 
transgressions, our sorrows, and we bring 
them to Thee, O Thou compassionate 
Father! We bring our joys and our 
iriumphs also unto Thee, for by Thy grace 
we are what we are. Help us to hve with 
Thee this day! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 27th. Psalm 90. 7-12. 


The fear of God is like the sunlight. 
Again and again the good man cries to 
God to lift upon him the light of His 
countenance. If only he may see God face 
to face glory will have dawned. And yet 
the light of the sun which energizes all 
things and causes the plants to develop and 
blossom and produce their fruit, the light 
which is the source of life and beauty, is 
also an energy that dries up and destroys 
that which is not perfect. There is a refer- 
ence in verse 8 to the inner being of man 
. as having some polluted and sinful thing 
at the heart, and the light of God’s face 
which is usually the symbol of love and 
favor now discovers the inward decay, and 
because of it hastens the end. The uni- 
verse is built on the theory of perfection. 
Every force helps what is good, at the 
same time it is set against all that is evil. 

Israel’s history had stretched through 
many centuries, yet it has been compared 
to yesterday, or to one of the three watches 
between sundown and sunrise. Now the 
psalmist looks at a human, life, and says 
the ripest life is no longer than a thought, 
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an idea that flashes into the mind and then 
vanishes again, or as a tale that might be 
told in a brief conversation between friends. 
If we live our allotted time and reach 
seventy or eighty years, and have had such 
health and strength that we can boast of 
it, and have attained to honor and place 
and power, yet age marks us as men who 
have lost their glorying, and exposes our 
feebleness and decay. No man can gauge 
the wrath of God. It is mighty, and when 
it falls it crushes. Let each man stand in 
awe of Him! He who would live wisely 
must live prayerfully and soberly, recogniz- 
ing the facts of life and seeking grace to 
think and act wisely and in such a way as 
will make him obedient to the divine will. 


- Whatever else we win or lose in life there 


is one gain which we should covet, and 
which if we can win it by prayer we should 
plead for earnestly, and that is a heart of 
wisdom whereby we may learn how brief 
our life is and how far-reaching its signif- 
icance. 


Our Father, we know not what is wise. 
We pursue pleasure and happiness, but we 
do not know that we are wise. We know 
that Thou desirest our happiness, but we 
do not know that we ought to pursue it. 
We pray for grace to seek first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness. Help 
us to consecrate ourselves to Thee! May 
we learn to dedicate all that we have and 
are and desire to Thee! Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Thursday, 28th. Psalm 90. 13-17. 


Perowne says: “The prayer which follows 
springs from the deep source of the pre- 
ceding meditation. God is everlasting, man 
transitory and sinful. Man does not con- 
sider his sin aright even when God lays 
His hand upon him. He needs divine in- 
struction that he may take to heart the 
lesson both of his sinfulness and his tran- 
sitoriness. But Moses does not forget 
that in spite of all God has been and still 
is the home of His people. He is a com- 
passionate God as well as a God that pun- 
isheth transgression. And therefore he 
asks not only that he and his people may 
learn the lesson of divine wisdom, but that 
the God who had chastened them would 
visit them with His loving-kindness, that 
the night of sorrow may flee away, and the 
morning of gladness dawn. God’s love, 
God’s personal manifestation of -Himself,. 
His blessing descending upon them as they 
enter upon their new life in the promised 
inheritance,—for this, and not for anything 
less, he prays.” 

The psalmist appeals to God’s pity, en- 
treating Him to be sorry for, to shew com- 
passion towards those who may have in- 
curred the wrath of God. The man of God 
in those days believed that sickness and in- 
firmity or misfortune must ‘be the result 
of sin, hence his association of outward 


as 
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‘decay with the wrath of God. Israel has 
been through a long night of suffering; 
he prays that in the morning loving-kind- 
ness may take the place of wrath, and that 
they may know God once more as their 
home, their refuge forever. For days and 
years they have experienced adversity and 
humbling. , 

If Moses wrote the psalm he is probably 
thinking of the forty-years in the wilder- 
ness which were needed to take the hard 
heart out of Israel, he may even have in 
mind the four hundred years of bondage 
in Egypt, and he cries: “At any rate let 
our gladness equal our pain.” So he con- 
cludes by praying that at last Israel may 
enter on his heritage, and that those who 
come after may know the majesty of 
Jehovah. When God has vindicated His 
glorious majesty then the psalmist would 
have the divine blessing on what men have 
‘been able-to work out for themselves. 

O Thou living One who art ever with 
us and who alone canst crown our work 
with glory, we pray for grace to live so 
as to win Thy approval and Thy blessing. 
Help us ever to realize Thy presence! 
Teach us to know the truth and thus to 
find our freedom! 
is right and to follow it continually! 
Teach us how to do good to all mankind! 
Give us grace ever to acquit ourselves as 
good soldiers in life’s warfare! Then, 
when our course 1s finished, receive us into 
the eternal kingdom of Christ our Lord! 
Amen. 


Friday, 29th. Psalm 91. 1-8. 


Briggs says: “The psalm was evidently 
‘written in peaceful times, when there was 
constant access to the Temple and when the 
chief evils to be feared were pestilence and 
such like. It is dramatic in character.” 
No more beautiful’ expression of the ten- 
der watchful care of God and the peace 
with which He fortifies believing hearts 
was ever written. 

The godly man is one who has made 
this home in the secret place of the Al- 
mighty, one who makes the divine shadow 
this continuous lodging place. He knows 
the blessedness of the worship of the sanc- 
tuary, but he knows much more than that. 
He has found his one trysting place with 
God, and makes it the habit of his life to 
find protection and defense in Him. From 
such a shelter he looks out on life. There 
is danger from the hunter’s snare, there 
is lurking danger that might entangle his 
steps, and there is danger from disease, 
the epidemic that engulfs so many in coun- 
tries where sanitation is unknown and hy- 
gienic laws are undiscovered. Whatever 
the lurking dahger, whatever dread foe 
‘may be searching for thee as its prey, thou 
~shalt find the pinions of the Almighty a 
safe hiding place, His fidelity shall be thy 
protection and shall equip thee for the 
perils that may arise. 
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Help us to know what _ 
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The godly man is saved from fear. The 
terrors of the night were many,marauding 
bands of robbers, beasts of prey, serpents, 
all manner of dangers infested the night, 
and many an ambushed enemy might be 
marking you to slay you in the daytime; 
what of it? You are safe in the keeping 
of your Father. Tholuck says: “As the 
general who Carries with him the convic- 
tion that he is called to a great work, 
whilst the bullets fall thick as hail about 
him stands with calm eye and firm foot 
and says, ‘I know that the bullet is not yet 
cast which can strike me,’ so stands the 
man of prophetic faith in the hour of 
danger, with the conviction that the thun- 
derbolt will turn aside from his head, and 
the torrent dry up at his feet, and the 
arrow fall blunted from his breast, because 
the Lord wills it.” You call the soldiers’ 
belief that man is immortal till his work 
is done, nothing but fatalism. It need not 
be fatalism, it may be strong faith in the 
will of God as active in the world. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for the prov- 
idence which is new every mormng and 
fresh every night. We rejoice in all Thy 
goodness, we thank Thee that whatever 
man meant for our hurt Thou hast turned | 
to our good, we praise Thee that Thou 
leadest us forward. Help us to use and 
not to abuse Thy blessings! Enable us to 
cultivate kindly hearts! Teach us to be 
brotherly! Give us grace to grow in piety! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 30th. Psalm 91. 9-16. 


Kent says: “The serene, stately Ninety- 
first Psalm is one of the greatest poems 
of the psalter. Its prominence in the story 
of Jesus’ temptation indicates that He was 
familiar with it, and that its heroic optimism 
was a great source of comfort to Him, 
even though it could not be made a cloak 
to cover sensational and unjustifiable meth- 
ods.” 

Smellie speaks of the spaciousness and 
satisfying character of such a home as the 
Most High. “One of its chambers is that 
of invincible power. Sheltered behind 
these muniments I may laugh to scorn all 
the embattled hosts of hell. Another of 
its chambers is that of unbreakable truth. 
God in whom I hide is faith-loving and 
faith-keeping. Another is inexorable right. 
What is-just my Lord will do. What is 
in harmony with the perfect law He will 
give. But the best of its chambers is that 
of unquenchable love. No earthly father 
loves like the God of my salvation, and 
there is no mother half so mild. His is 
the love. that forgives, forbears, perseveres, 
abides. : Many waters cannot quench it. 
Many slights and wounds cannot exhaust 
it. It is infinite and eternal, like Him from 
whom it comes. A spacious home indeed! 
Do not all its windows open, like the win- 
dows of the chamber called Peace in the 
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house called Beautiful, toward the sun- 
rising?” 

An Israelite’s tent suggests the idea of a 
dwelling place on a pilgrimage. I move 
forward day by day, and then I pitch my 
tent. How can I tell what is likely to be- 
fall a wayfarer in a strange land? Evil 
has a way of befalling the tents of men. 
Israel had seen it strike the tents of Egypt 
while it had immunity, but in the wilder- 
ness evil had struck the tents of Israel. 
Ah, but Israel had ceased to trust in the 
protecting pinions of the Almighty! For 
the man of faith, though a wayfarer, there 
is the promise of protection while he sleeps. 
Briggs thinks the psalmist introduces the 
idea that guardian angels take the place 
of the shield as the more active agents of 
the divine protection. Wherever the pious 
went they would be kept in safety by their 
guardians. Perowne says: “Angels, not as 
guardian angels but as God’s ministers in 
the government of the world, and especially 
as sent forth to minister for them that shall 
be heirs of salvation. By the lion and 
adder there is no need to understand ex- 
clusively, or chiefly, the powers of dark- 
ness, the evil spirits. As by a stone all 
hindrances, so by the lion and dragon all 
hostile powers are denoted, more particu- 
larly in the natural world.” 

Verse 14 introduces God’s answer to a 
good man’s faith. The man who knows 
God personally, who in pubilc worship 
realizes whose glorious preserice fills the 
sanctuary, whose eyes are open to see the 
train that fills the Temple, whose ears catch 
the notes of the angelic liturgy, “Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of hosts,” the man 
who in personal fellowship with God has 
discovered the secret .place, the man who 
loves God, and knows His name and calls 
upon Him, is the man whom God pledges 
Himself to deliver, to establish, to ,hear, 
and to save. In this world and the next, 
in temporalities as well as inward peace 
he shall be satisfied with God’s salvation. 

Help us so to live, O God, that the temp- 
tations of business may open the eyes of 
conscience that we may see what is just 
and desire to do it! Give us warm hearts, 
we pray, and grant that contact with our 
fellows may not make us unkind! Help 
us to know Thee, to see Thy revelation in 
the world of men! Give us a clearer in- 
sight into the Scriptures! Give us victory 
over our fears! Help us to know Thee 
better and to love Thee more perfectly! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 31st. Psalm 92. 


This psalm was appointed to be used in 
the morning worship of the Jewish sabbath. 
It is eminently suited for worship, whether 
in the Temple or the synagogue. Cheyne 
says: “A hymn to the faithful God who 
has so wondrously interposed for His 
righteous people; so at least it appears at 
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first sight. But the point of view is only 
imaginative; we see not yet all things put 
under Him. As in the case of other psalms, 


the descriptions of triumphs over Israel’s - 


foes are anticipative. Whether any minor 
political event, fortunate for Israel but 
disastrous for Edomites, supplied fuel to 
the. flame of faith, we know not, nor is 
the supposition at all necessary, for Israel 
had learned the lesson of patience; God’s 
mills grind slowly, and the end will come 
suddenly. True wisdom consisted, for the 
pious, in ability to realize that Jehovah 
permits His opponent to proceed to an 
extreme of arrogance in order to make 
His vengeance the more strikingly com- 
plete, immediately after which Israel will 
receive the righteous reward of his piety.” 

The psalmist dilates on the pleasure of 
public worship not only in the morning 
but at night. He is evidently regular in 
his attendance at the house of God. We 
wonder if the modern Christian is not 
missing something very precious in his 
habitual neglect of evening worship. “Noth- 
ing affords a surer test of the reality of 
worship than the worshiper’s joy in it.” 
This man has much cause for thanksgiving, 
for his God is a God of deliverances. He 
exults in the wonder of God’s works, their 
greatness and the profundity of thought 
which lies behind them. It may be that 
the wicked prosper for the moment, and 
have a success which is like the rapid 
growth of vegetation in the early summer 
time, but doom comes on them suddenly 
and irrevocably. 

We must never forget that wickedness is 
always the enemy of God, and therefore 
has to reckon with Him. So the good: 
man is God’s friend and comrade in the 
crusade for goodness and mercy and truth, 
and shall therefore take part’in the divine 
victory. Perowne says: “What is true of 
the psalmist is true of all who are par- 
takers of the same faith. The date palm 
and the cedar are selected as the loveliest 
images of verdure, fruitfulness, undecay- 
ing vigor and perpetuity. Throughout the 
year, in the winter’s cold as in the summer’s 
heat, the palm continues green; not by 


years but by centuries is the cedar’s age © 


reckoned. There is also a contrast in the 
wicked springing as the green herb or 
grass, the righteous as the palm which is 
ever green and ever fruitful.” 

O God, who dwellest not in buildings 
made .with hands but dost dwell in the heart 
of him who loves Christ and does that 


which is commanded, help us as we come — 


apart from the cares and joys and sorrows 
of life in order that we may commune 
with Thee! 
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Make us strong in the dis- 


charge of duty, help us ever to become more — 
beautiful in Thy sight through our growth- 


m reverence, in self-control, in holiness! 
May Thy Spirit guide and teach us! 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


For 


